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Rec 


ntly Published 


Reference Books From Gale 


Subject Directory of Special Libraries and 
Information Centers. 


Ist ed. Edited by Margaret L. Young, Harold C. Young, 
and Anthony T. Kruzas. A brand-new subject arrange- 
ment of all 13,078 entries in the Directory of Special 
Libraries. Five volumes: Business and Law, Education 
and Information Science, Health Sciences, Social Sciences 
and Humanities, and Science and Technology. 1,287pp. 
$90.00 /set. $25.00/vol. 


Ray Bradbury Companion: 

A Life and Career History, Photolog, and Comprehensive 
Checklist of Writings. With Facsimiles from Ray 
Bradbury's Unpublished and Uncollected Work in All 
Media. Edited by William F. Nolan. 130 Illustrations. 
Index. Slipcased. A Bruccoli Clark Book. 339pp. 
$28.50. 


Awards, Honors and Prizes: 
A Source Book and Directory. 3rd ed. Edited by Paul 


First Volumes in the 
Gale Information Guide Library 


American Fiction, 1900-1950: 


A Guide to Information Sources. Edited by James 
Woodress. (Vol. 1 in the American Literature, English 
Literature, and World Literatures in English Informa- 
tion Guide Series, a part of the Gale Information Guide 
Library.) Annotations. Index. 260pp. $18.00. 


English Prose, Prose Fiction, and Criticism to 
1660: 


A Guide to Information Sources. Edited by S. K. 
Heninger, Jr. (Vol. 2 in the American Literature, 
English Literature, and World Literatures in English 
Information Guide Series, a part of the Gale Informa- 
tion Guide Library.) Annotations. Index. 255pp. $18.00. 


American Painting: A Guide to Information 
Sources. 

Edited by Sydney Starr Keaveney. (Volume | in the Art 
and Architecture Information Guide Series, a part of the 
Gale Information Guide Library.) Annotations. Index. 
260pp. $18.00. 


Wasserman. Now in two volumes. Vol. 1, United States 
and Canada, is a major revision of the previous edition. 
Vol. 2, /nternational and Foreign, provides for the first 
time facts about awards outside North America. Index 
of Awards. Subject Index of Awards. Vol. 1, $38.00. 
Vol. 2, $48.00. 


Library Bibliographies and Indexes: 

A Subject Guide to Bibliographies, Indexes, and Other 
Resource Lists Available from Libraries, Information 
Centers, Library Schools, and Professional Associations 


of Librarians in the U.S. and Canada. Edited by Paul 


Wasserman and Esther Herman. 301 pp. $58.00. 


Guide To Theses and Dissertations: 


An Annotated International Bibliography of Bibliographies. 
Edited by Michael M. Reynolds. Identifies and anno- 
tates over 2,000 bibliographies. Institutional Index. 
Author, Compiler, and Editor Index. Subject Index. 
614pp. $45.00. 


Latest Additions To 
Gale’s Concordance Series 


A Concordance to F. Scott Fitzgerald’s The Great 
Gatsby. 

Compiled by Andrew T. Crosland. Based on the 1925 
first-printing text, emended by Prof. Matthew J. 
Bruccoli in his Apparatus for a Definitive Edition of The 
Great Gatsby. Includes a table keying page references 
in the Student’s Edition to those in the first Scribner 
printing. Word Frequency Tables. A Bruccoli Clark 
Book. xviii + 425pp. $35.00. 


A Concordance To the Poetry of Langston 
Hughes. 

Compiled by Peter Mandelik and Stanley Schatt. Covers 
all of Hughes’ poetry; based on the most recent of the 
poets numerous revisions. Word Frequency Lists. 
295pp. $40.00. 


A Concordance To the Complete Poetry of 
Stephen Crane. 

Compiled by Andrew T. Crosland. Based on the text of 
Stephen Crane's Poems edited by Prof. Fredson Bowers. 
Word Frequency Tables. A  Bruccoli Clark Book. 
189pp. $40.00. 


WRITE FOR GALE’S COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


All Gale books are sent 
on free 30-day approval. 


GALE RESEARCH CO. 


Book Tower 
Detroit, Mich. 48226 
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020.627305 
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“A mandatory standing order for most general reference collections in high schools, 
community colleges, public libraries, universities and special collectionspf social 
change material” 


OF a > f 


REFERENCE SERVICES REVIEW 


“The index is a required item” 
Bill Katz. MAGAZINES FOR LIBRARIES, 2nd Ed.. Supplement. 


AN jis (“important for even a small basic reference collection in the subject”) 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Popular Periodical Index 


is a semi-unnual (published September and March) subject-author index covering many 
important periodicals not included in other standard indexes. Edited by Robert Bottorff. 
Periodicals Librarian at Rutgers University Camden, PPI is intended for high school, college, 
and public libraries. It presently indexes (Issue No. 4, March 1975): 


*Downbeat Essence Human Events 

Playboy New Guard Stereo Review 

Center New Times Human Behavior 
Crawdaddy *TV Guide Washington Monthly 

New York Rolling Stone New York Review of Books 
Money 


*new this issue 


PREVENTION and SOVIET LIFE will be indexed beginning in Issue No. 5 (Sept. 1975) 


Subscriptions are still only $9.70 for two issues beginning with any issue past or present. Order 
direct or through your subscription agency. 


` Issue No. 1 - September 1973 Issue No. 3 — September 1974 
Issue No. 2 - March 1974 Issue No. 4 — March 1975 etc. 


Popular Periodical Index 
P. O. Box 739 
Camden, N. J. 08102 


= Please begin my one year subscription to PPI with Issue 
two year | 


Bill us. Payment enclosed. 


Send to: 











When your favorite newscaster says... 


... Visit your library for reference material on the Bicentennial,’ will you 
be ready? 

Excitement is building. Thousands are working on the Bicentennial. 
Leaders in every field urge participation. 

To provide a unique reference source to meet the Bicentennial demand, 
Gaylord and SIRS (Social Issues Resources Series) have prepared 
a Special Program Package for the American Issues Forum. 

This comprehensive and authoritative multi-media reference work ex- 
actly parallels the subject structure of The American Issues Forum—the nation- 
wide calendar of issues scheduled for nine months beginning in September. 

Make sure you re ready before September. Write for our brochure TODAY! 


AYIORD 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
SYRACUSE, NY 13201 * STOCKTON, CA 95208 
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SEE US AT ALA 
BOOTH 836, 834, 832, 830 
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american libraries 


VOLUME 6 NUMBER 6 | JUNE 1975 


‘PAGE ONE All the news that fits on the day before AL goes to press. 
DATEBOOK Includes the summer’s educational opportunities. 
COMMENTARY Peeked at anyone else’s mail lately? Try ours. 


WINNERS AL asked readers to identify one of April’s “Late Night Library Movies” — 
and got what it deserved. Best entries are given. 


ON MY MIND It took the recent Midwest Associated Colleges conference to bring 
the point home to two young directors of eastern college libraries—that 
what nobody knows about space needs /s going to hurt them. Peter 
Fenton and Sherrie Bergman, who must soon build buildings, are 
the authors. | 


IN THE NEWS 338 A spring roundup. 
VIGNETTE 347 Evelyn Geller on Tessa Kelso, liberated librarian of LAPL, ca. 1895. 


CONFERENCE 348 For Substance: Conference Program Highlights and Late Notices. 
SHOPPING 350 For Yourself: San Francisco Gear; Librarians’ Choice. 
353 For Your Library: Armchair Exhibits Guide & Mail Order Catalogue. 


LIBRARY LIFE 362 Life goes on after NLW. Special: “Levels,” a new YA experience. 


PERSONALITIES 364 “Pigs and Publishing.” 
Information scien- 
tist Brian Aveney 
of Berkeley profiles 
his friend and 
colleague, Richard 
Kollin of Willits, 
California, an 
unusual librarian- 
turned-library 
publisher— 
and pig farmer. 
With photos 
by sometime 
librarian F 
Sandy Buehler. i 


THE SOURCE 367 Featuring staff coverage of the ALA Executive Board Spring Meeting, 
plus a special report on the National Book Awards events, “Marion 
at Marienbad,” 387. Also, member insurance survey, 390. 


The closest one can come to native dress in San Francisco—site of ALA’s annual conference 
June 29-July 5—is probably this style of funky denim gear photographed for AL by Jerry 
Wainwright. The Bay Area craftspeople are unexcelled in creating modern folk costume. To put 
your own SF outfit together, see pp. 350-52. (Photo arranged with the kind cooperation of 
Scrimshaw Press, San Francisco, publishers of Native Funk & Flash, by Alexandra Jacopetti 
and Jerry Wainwright.) 










UJE WANT TO 


SEND YOU 
OUR BEST 
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We believe our new catalog, MICROFORMS 1975, is our best to date . . . most readable, 
easiest to use, and packed with useful and popular products for the modern, microform- 
oriented library. 


It’s organized to lead you quickly and accurately through our complete product line, includ- 
ing newspapers on microfilm, periodicals on microfiche, special scholarly collections and 
microform support products. 


You'll find recent additions like the prestigious Christian Science Monitor on 35mm micro- 
film . . . historical collections like The Founding Fathers and the American Revolution .. . 
and newspapers ranging from today’s Washington Post to yesteryear’s Dodge City Cowboy. 


To receive a complimentary copy, just mail the coupon below or write to our Customer 
Service Department. Note that MICROFORMS 1975 is available on microfiche, too! 


MICRO PHOTO Division 
Old Mansfield Rd., Wooster, Ohio 44691 


PR Bette Howe 
The » Microfilm People 


= p p p FS A SS SS LS LL 





Dear Micro Photo: Without obligation, please send me a copy of your new catalog, MICRO- 
FORMS 1975, in the form | have checked: [] printed; [] microfiche. 


NAME TITLE 





LIBRARY OR INSTITUTION 





ADDRESS PHONE 





CITY STATE ZIP 
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j 
REACTION GENERALLY FAVORABLE TO BOORSTIN AS WHITE HOUSE CHOICE FOR LC. When the story leaked in early May 
that distinguished historian Daniel J. Boorstin would be the Administration's nomination for Librarian of 
Congress, AL had only a day to gather a small sampling of reaction from leaders in the library field. From 
this minute survey, however, it did appear that Boorstin's towering stature as an American historian would 
mitigate some of the disappointment felt by those who wished for a »nrofessional librarian in the profession's 
top post. As ALA Executive Director Robert Wedgeworth put it: "We are disappointed not in terms of Daniel 
Boorstin, but in the way the nomination was apparently handled. LC is a much different institution today 
than it was when MacLeish served as Librarian [1939-1944]. It is vastly larger and more complex. We had 
hoped for the White House to give serious consideration to the true nature of LC before nominating for the 
position. While Dr. Boorstin is a fine historian with an admirable background at the Smithsonian, we don't 
have any confidence that the White House looked into the particular leadership requirements for the Library. 
We believe that LC requires professional leadership and profound understanding of the library's particular 
problems." Kevin Starr, a young scholar who added the library degree to his credentials after his appoint- 
ment as San Francisco Librarian, had "ambivalent" feelings about the nomination: pleasure that a scholar 
of high stature would be brought into LC, and apprehension concerning the unique library problems that would 
face him. A spokesperson at LC said that, as of mid-May, the Library knew only what it had read in the news- 
papers, but that the first LC response to the story took the form of pride that Boorstin would "be honored" 
to accept if confirmed. (The proposed nomination that "leaked" to the Chicago Tribune and later was picked 
up in the Washington Post and New York Times was verified by AL in a brief conversation with Dr. Boorstin 
in which the editor offered--prematurely--best wishes; but the official nomination from President Ford had 
not yet been made. The appointment would be pending an FBI check and Senate confirmation.) Lou Lerner, 
member of the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science, White House Conference on Libraries 
and Information Services Advisory Committee, and Chicago Library Board, voiced cautious optimism: "Boorstin 
is a man who could help LC change direction toward becoming a true National Library." Dr. Boorstin, who 
directed the Smithsonian's National Museum of History and Technology 1969-1973, was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize last year for The Americans: The Democratic Experience, third in a monumental trilogy of American 
history. "Disagreement is the life blood of society; dissension is its cancer," he is reported to have 
told a group of journalists some ten years ago. At LC, where over that period healthy disagreement has 
indeed given way to an occasional malignancy, this balanced point of view and rare intelligence of Daniel 
J. Boorstin could be a very hopeful basis for an outstanding term of service. 


THE FIGHT OF THE CENTURY. It's been going on for the better part of a century, and it is surely shaping up 
as a championship bout between librarians and publishers: copyright revision. On May 14, the two combatants 
were scheduled to square off in the second week of hearings on omnibus copyright revision in Washington, 
perhaps the final hearings. In this corner, Edmon Low, veteran chairperson of the ALA Copyright subcommittee, 
presenting testimony for ALA and five other library associations: Special, Research, Law, Medical, and Music. 
In the authors'--not necessarily the publishers'--cormer: Register of Copyrights Barbara Ringer, who remarked 
that her "sole and only responsibility" was to protect authors, "who have been treated shabbily and stingily 
ever since the beginning of copyright in this country." "The public interest," said Ringer, "is badly served 
when authors ‘are badly served." The hearings had begun May 7, with the baleful reminder that ten years ago 
this month the House Judiciary Committee first attempted revision of the complex 1909 copyright law. In 

the coming weeks, Rep. (D.-Wisc.) Robert Kastenmeier's seven-person Subcommittee on Courts, Civil Liberties, 
and the Administration of Justice will try to unravel the intricacies of cable TV, library photocopying, 

juke boxes, performers' royalties, record duplicating, and ornamental design rights. In the publisher- 
librarian bout, is anyone predicting the winning round? Certainly not former Register of Copyrights 

Abraham Kaminstein, who warned Congressmen and assembled lawyers: "My experience convinces me that there 

are no easy shortcuts in copyright, and no side can afford the luxury of a complete victory." 


$3 MILLION LAWSUIT AIMS: TO DRAIN ALLEGED "COPYRIGHT POOL." Microfiche publisher Johnson Associates, Inc., 
has reported filing a lawsuit charging Xerox Corporation, operating through University Microfilms, with 
creation of an "illegal copyright pool" as the owner of exclusive microcopying licenses for over 95 percent 
of available journals and periodicals. Charging violation of antitrust laws and suppression of microfiche 
use (Xerox mainly publishes microfilm), the firm seeks $3 million in damages and an injunction that would 
make the periodicals available to all publishers. "No comment" from Xerox at press time, who said they'd 
get back to AL when (and if) the papers are served. 


POWERFUL LIBRARY GROUP AT DETROIT CONFERENCE. Public library directors and shapers of policy from all parts 
of the nation showed up May 8-9 at a session in Detroit that could have revolutionary impact on urban library 
Service in America. Five major libraries reported on their experiments with "information and referral service" 
(I & R) at Neighborhood Information Centers, a project partly funded by a federal grant over the last three 
years. Houston, Detroit, Cleveland, Atlanta, and Queens Borough each had different experiences with this 

form of community information delivery, but two conclusions were unanimous: it is done best by libraries, and 
the demand for it is overwhelming. As a result, not only will the five libraries continue to invest heavily 
in I & R, but many of the other big-city directors were converted--or reinforced in their own, similar con- 
victions. I & R receives all types of questions--mostly over a telephone hotline--and refers them instantly 
to a community agency or individual capable of delivering the answer. It keeps tabs on the delivery and main- 
tains a large, current community file with subject access as only librarians can provide it. More on the 
Detroit meeting and other aspects of I & R will appear in next month's AL. 
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:. Whyshould you worry 
about book-stealing when 


your sharp- 
student checkers are on duty? 


If youre hiring student 
checkers because it provides extra 
income for some needy students, 
that’s fine. But if you’re doing 
it because you sincerely think it’]] 
eliminate book thefts, you’re 
kidding yourself. 

When there’s a continuous 
stream of people coming and 
going, the checkers can’t possibly 
check everyone’s briefcase. 

And when the traffic is slow, the 
checker is tempted to use the time 
to catch up on his studying. 

The point is, even if you had 
the world’s most conscientious 
checkers, unless they physically 
frisk everyone leaving the library, 
you will continue to lose books. 

And that’s where 
Tattle-Tape® comes in. 

Tattle-Tape Book Detection 


Systems electronically “frisk” 
everyone who walks through the 
checkout area. The system is 
designed so that any treated book 
will signal the alarm, no matter 


where it is hidden. Or, “forgotten.” 


And your Tattle-Tape system 
will never spend its time sipping 
pop, reading, or goofing off. 

It just sits there, eternally 
vigilant, unafraid to ring the 
alarm on anyone, whether lowly 
Freshman or lofty Ph.D. 

And that’s why libraries all 
across the country are switching 
to Tattle-Tape book detection 
systems. They report cutting 
book losses by up to 90%. And 
that means you can spend money 
buying new books instead of 
constantly replacing stolen books. 

Want to learn more? We’ll 
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give you all the information you 
need. Just write on your letter- 
head to 8M Detection Systems, 
Building 551-2, 3M Center, 
St. Paul, Mn. 55101. If possible, 
tell us roughly how many books 
you have in your facility. 

If you’re going to hire 
someone to do a job with 
impersonal efficiency, the way 


to do it is to hire Å a machine. 


Tattle-Tape. 
So you can run 
a lending library. 
Instead of a 
stealing library. 


Detection Systems 





AMERICAN LIBRARIES DATEBOOK 


Note: Entries pertaining to continuing edu- 
cation are compiled in cooperation with the 
ALA Office for Library Personnel Resources 
and the Library Education Division. 


June 


1-6: Public Library as an Information and 
Referral Services Center. D. Gillespie, Pal- 
mer GLS, C. W. Post Ctr., Greenvale, NY 
10027. 


2-3: Seminar on National Information 
Systems Planning in a Global Context, 
Syracuse U., SIS. 3 hr. cred. Natl. Info. 
Systems Plng., SU/SIS, 113 Euclid Av., 
Syracuse 12310. 


2-July 3: Junior and Community College 
Libraries, St. John’s U. DLIS. 8 cred.; 
$180. Considers jr. and community college 
clientele, curricula, aims, objectives, and 
materials. V. Penn, SJU/DLIS, Jamaica, 
NY 11439 (212-969-8000, Ext. 200). 


3-5: Conference on University Application 
of Satellite Cable Technology. U. Wisc.— 
Madison. L. A. Parker, Old Radio HI, 

975 Observatory Dr., U. Wisc., Madison. 
5-7: Indexing in Perspective Seminar, Amer. 
Dental Assn., Chgo. Spons., Nat. Fed. 

of Abstracting & Indexing Services. $125. 
Relating indexing dvpmts. over past 20 yrs. 
to info-library science. T. C. Bearman, 
NFAIS, Serv., 3401 Market St., 
Philadelphia 19104 (215-349-8495). 


2-19: Television and Libraries, Pratt Inst. 
GSLIS. 3 cred.; $336. Prog. plng.; script 
writ.; production of programs with 
extensive video-portapak hands-on exper.; 
videotape editing. P. Breivik, PI/GSLIS, 
Brooklyn, NY 11205 (212-636-3604). 


7-21: LARC Association People-to-People 
Delegation to South America, trip for 

those interested in lib. automation develop- 
ments. Apply for membership. F. S. 
Patrinostro, POB 27235, Tempe, AZ 85282. 
8-12: Special Libraries Association 

Annual Conference, Palmer House, Chicago. 
A. Quick, Conference & Exhibit Coord., 
SLA, 235 Park Ave. S., New York 10003. 


9: Library Service to the Business 
Community, SUNY, SLIS. R. S. Burgess, 
SUNY/SLIS, Albany, NY. 


9-13: Intermountain Conference on 
Children’s Literature, U. Utah, Salt Lake 
City. M. R. Sorensen, 142 Milton Bennion 
Hall, Salt Lake City 84112. 


9-13: Workshop on The Elementary School 
Librarian’s Role in the Language Arts 
Program, U. Iowa SLS, Iowa City. 

1 hr. cred. E. Bloesch, UI/SLS, 3087 
Library, Iowa City 52242. 

9-20: Library-College; Independent 
Learning, U. Okla. SLS. 2 hr. cred.; $40 
plus materials fee. Off-Campus Classes, 
UO/SLS, 1700 Asp, Norman, OK 73069 
(405-325-6954 ). 


9-21: Workshop on The Measurement and 
Evaluation of Library Services, Ind. U. 
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GLS, Bloomington. 2 hr. cred. B. Fry, Dean 
IU/GLS, Bloomington 47401. 


9-July 18: Health Sciences Librarianship, 
Louisiana State U. GSLS, Med. Ctr. Libr., 
New Orleans. $110 plus living costs. D. 
Foss, LSU/GSLS, Baton Rouge 70803. 


10-12: Storage and Retrieval Techniques. 
U.S. Civil Service Comm., Bur. of Training, 
ADP Mgmt. Training Ctr., Wash., DC 
20415 (202-632-5650). 


11-14: Annual Christian Librarians’ 
Conference, St. Paul Bible Col., Bible Col., 
Minn. Marcelyn Smid, Ln., SPBC, Bible 
College 35375. 


12: Colloquium on “Strategies for 
Improving Special Library Effectiveness,” 
Northwestern U., Chicago campus. Spons., 
Office of Science Info. Service of Nat'l. 
Science Fndn; held in conj. with SLA 
Annual Conf. C. Ganz, NSF/OSIS, Wash- 
ington, DC 20550 (202-632-5850). 


13: Conference on “The Implementation of 
Urban Reference Services at the Local 
Level,” Four Seasons Sheraton Hotel, 
Toronto. Spons., Canadian Council on 
Urban & Reg. Research. $15. CCURR, 251 
Laurier Ave., W., Ottawa K1P 5J6 
(613-236-7487 ). 


13-20: Canadian Library Association, 
Four Seasons Sheraton Hotel, Toronto. 


15-17: Annual Church and Synagogue 
Library Association conference, Oberlin 
Col., Ohio. Theme, “The Church and 
Synagogue Librarian.” CSLA, Box 530, 
Bryn Mawr, PA 19010. 


15-20: Seminar on the Acquisition of 

Latin American Library Materials, Bogota, 
Colombia. Theme, “New Writers of 

Latin America.” E. C. Somonson, Lat. Am. 
Ln., Indiana U., Bloomington 47401. 


15-27: Library and the Governmental 
Process, institute, Catholic U., Washington, 
D.C. 8 grad. cred. CU/DLS, Washington 
20064. 


16-17: Information and Referral in Public 
Libraries: A Model for Organizational 
Change, Rosary Col. L. D. Crowe, Rosary 
Col., River Forest, IL 60305. 


16-20: Literature for Children and Youth, 
Lindenwood Col. J. Hood, Dir., Summer 
Session, Lindenwood Col., St. Chas., 

MO 63301. 


16-20: Library Media Workshop for Public 
School Personnel, Brigham Young U. 
GDLIS. 1 hr. cred.; $50. Apply before June 
4, Problem solving; communication skills. 
BYU/GDLIS, 548 HBLL, Provo, UT 84601 
(801-874-1211, Ext. 2976). 


16-July 17: 14th Annual Institute for 
Archival Studies, U. Denver. Spons., UD 
Hist. Dept., with State Archives of Colorado 
and Nat. Archives and Record Service. 

5 qt. hr. cred.; $315. Gen. bkgrd: organiz., 
function, staffing, proc., evaluating ms. 

and archival holdings. D. C. Renze, Dir., 


Inst. for Archival Studies, UD Hist. Dept., 
Rm. 424 MRB, Denver 80210. 


19-20: New York State Government 
Documents Task Force Workshop, Guelph 
U. Theme, “Canadian Documents-Micro- 
Documentation.” M. Andrews, Docs. Ln., 
SUNY, Plattsburgh 12901. 


20-21: Workshop in Computer-Based 
Reference Services, U. Cal. Ext., Santa 
Cruz. Instructor: Chas. Bourne, Dir., Inst. 
of L. Research, U. Cal.—Berkeley. S. 
Pollock, UC Ext, Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
(408-429-2823 ). 

22-25: American Association of Law 
Libraries Annual Meeting, Century Plaza 
Hotel, Los Angeles. AALL, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 60604. 


MAJOR ALA DATES 


Annual Conference 
San Francisco June 29—July 5, 1975 
Chicago July 18-24, 1976 


Midwinter 
Chicago 
Washington 


January 18-24, 1976 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5, 1977 


Executive Board 


Fall Meeting October 27-31, 1975 


22-27: National Puppetry Festival, 
Lindenwood Col., St. Chas., Mo. M. Myers, 
11906 Spruce Haven Dr., Creve Coeur, 
MO 63141. 


23-24: Seminar in Revised Anglo-American 
Catalog Rules, Brigham Young J., GDLIS. 
$33. Apply before June 9. Overview of 
stylistic changes in bibliog. format; exper. 
in revision proc. and cataloging. Special 
Courses and Conf., 242 HRCB, BYU 

Provo, UT 84602. 


23-25: Lecture Program on Maintenance 
and Restoration of Rare Books, U. Calif., 
Berkeley. UC Extn., 2223 Fulton St., 
Berkeley 94720. 


23-25: Seminar on Library Automation, 
U.S. Civil Service Comm., Bur. of Training 
Ctr., Wash., D.C. 20415 (202-632-5650). 


23-26: New Ideas in Curriculum Enrich- 
ment, Brigham Young U., GDLIS. 1 hr. 
cred.; $42. Apply before June 4. Puppets, 
scripts, cameras, kids. BYU/GDLIS, 

548 HBLL, Provo, UT 84602 
(801-374-1211, Ext. 2976). 


23-27: Course on Information Retrieval 
and Dynamic Library Processing, Cornell 
U. Dir. of Cont. Ed., Col. of Engineering, 
Upson Hall, Ithaca 14853. 


25-27: International Documents, U. Okla., 
SLS. 1 hr. cred.; $20 plus materials fee. 
Off-Campus Classes, UO/SLS, 1700 Asp, 
Norman, OK 73069 (405-325-6954). 


27-28: Developing Patterns for Interlibrary 
Communication, U. Cal. Ext., Santa Cruz. 
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Instructor: Robt. Hayes, Dean, SLS, 
UCLA. S. Pollock, UC Ext., Santa Cruz, 
CA 95064, (408-429-2823). 


30-July 18: Introduction to Communication, 
Chataqua Inst., New York. Spons., U. Pitt. 
3 cred. Relationship of communication 
theory to channels and media used by 

libns. Office of Summer Sessions, G-2 
Cathedral of Lrng., U. Pitt., PA 15260 
(412-624-6478). 


July 

7-11: Conference-credit Course on 
Children’s Book Illustration: Its Shape and 
Content, U. Calif., Berkeley. UC Extn., 
2223 Fulton St., Berkeley 94720. 


7-11: Creative School Librarianship, 

U. Okla. SLS. 2 hr. cred.; $40 plus materials 
fee. Off-Campus Classes, UO/SLS, 1700 
Asp, Norman, OK 73069 (405-325-6954 ). 


7-25: Ethnicity and Librarianship, Queens 
Col., LSD. 9 grad. cred. Funded by USOE. 
Selection, eval. of materials, services for 
minorities. Stipend: $75/wk. D. Cohen, 
QC/LSD, Flushing, NY 11367 
(212-520-7194). 


7-25: Summer Institute in Children’s 
Literature, Simmons Col., Dept. of Ed. 
$350. Visits to points of literary interest, 
covers folklore-music, art, history, seminar. 
B. F. Harrison, SU/ Dept. of Ed., 300 The 
Fenway, Boston 02115. 


7-Aug. 1: Conservation of Research Library 
Materials, Newberry Lib., Chicago. Spons., 
U. Ill. GSLS and Newberry Lib. 1 unit 
grad. cred.; $88. Independent decision- 
making. UI/GSLS, 329 Library Bldg., 
Urbana, IL 61801 (217-333-3281). 


7-Aug. 15: Archives Training, U. Hawaii, 
Manoa. 3 hr. grad. cred. First session 
ends on July 25; second session July 28- 
Aug. 15. R. D. Stevens, Dean, UH/GSLS, 
Honolulu 96822. 


9: Colloquium on “Innovations in 
Communicating Science Information,” 
Student Ctr., “President’s Room,” U. 
Kentucky, CLS, Lexington. L. Allen, Dean 
& Colloq. Coord., UK/CLS, Lexington 
40506. 


10-11: Affirmative Action Workshop, U. 
Cal. Ext., Santa Cruz, CA. Coord: Thom. 
E. Brown, aff. action officer, Kraft Foods; 
and staff mbr., ALA Affirmative Action 
Inst., Chi. ’74. S. Pollock, U. Cal. Ext., 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 (408-429-2823). 


11-12: Preservation of Library and Archival 
Resources, U. Cal. Ext., Santa Cruz. Guests: 
Two members of LC: Peter Waters, 
restoration off.; Donald Etherington, trng. 
spec. in rare book restor. S. Pollock, U. 

Cal. Ext., Santa Cruz, CA 95064, 
(408-429-2823). 


14-18: Academic and Public Library Clinic, 
U. Denver GSL. For administrators, one 

of four sessions to be offered Summer 775. 

J. T. Eastlick, UD/GSL. 

14-25: Cable Communications Workshop, 
Catholic U. GDLS. Cred. Dir. of Cont. Ed., 
CU/GDLS, Wash., DC 20064. 


21-23: Annual Educational Media and 
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Technology Conference, U. Wisc.—Stout, 
Menomonie. D. Barnard, Dean of Lrng. 
Resources, UW —Stout, Menomonie 54751. 


22-25: Cranfield Conference on Mechanized 
Information Storage and Retrieval Systems, 
Cranfield Inst. of Tech. $82. Cranfield, 
Bedford, Eng. Fully residential. C. 
Cleverson, CIT, Bedford MK 43 OAL, Eng. 


28-Aug. 15: Principles of Library 
Management, Chataqua Inst., New York. 
Spons., U. Pitt. and CI. 3 cred. Office of 
Summer Sessions, G-2 Cathedral of Lrng., 
U. Pitt., PA 15260 (412-624-6478). 


28-Aug. 22: Ninth Annual Archives 
Institute, Emory U., DL, and Ga. Dept. of 
Archives and History. 6 quar. hr. grad. 
cred.; $450. Basic concepts, practices of 
archival admin.; lectures, seminars, lab 
work, project. Archives Inst., Ga. Dept. of 
Archives & History, 330 Capitol Av., S.E., 
Atlanta 30334, 


28-Aug. 28: Media and Services for the 
Exceptional Reader, St. John’s U., DLIS, 

3 cred.; $270. Deals with retarded; 
visually, physically, mentally handicapped; 
aging. SJU/DLIS, Jamaica, NY 11439 
(212-969-8000, ext. 200). 


July 75-March 76: A Special Program in 
Comparative and International Librarian- 
ship, Col. of Lbnshp., Wales, Spons., Kent 
State. 24 hr. cred.; $345/qtr. Ohio res.; 
$745/qtr. nonresidential. Instruc: from 
Kent St. and Wales. Study of multi-natl. 
Is. R. Rogers, KSU/SLS, Kent, OH 44242, 


August 


3-8: Storytelling, Mich. Dept. of Ed. State 
L. Services, Northwood Inst., Midland. 
Designed for librarians needing renewal 
of certificate and others interested. 

E. Lindsey, Mich. Dept. of Educ. 


7-13: Legal Rights and the School Media 
Specialist, U. Denver GSL. 2 grad. quar. hr. 
cred.; $126. Tenure rts., pupil discipline, 
censorship, copyright, due process and 
related topics. Dr. C. Loy Tom, U. Den., 
GSL, Denver 80210 (303-753-2557 ). 


10-15: Conference on Improving the 
Effectiveness and Efficiency of Scientific 
and Technical Information, New England 
Col., Henniker, N. H. Spons., Engineering 
Foundation. EF, 345 E. 47th St., NY 10017. 


10-16: Executive Development Program for 
Library Administrators, Miami U., 4 cred.; 
$295 inc. rm., bd. tuit., materials. C. E, 
Watson, Ctr. for Mgmt. Services, Miami U., 
Oxford, OH 45056 (513-529-4129). 


11-18: International Federation of Library 
Associations, Oslo, Norway. Mrs. Bjorg 
Loken, IFLA Local Organizer, Sorkyhaugen 
3, Oslo 3, Norway. 


24-28: Annual Urban and Regional 
Information Systems Assn. Conference, 
Washington Plaza Hotel, Seattle. Sidney 
Brounstein, URISA Prog. Com., Inst. for 
Law & Soc. Res., 1125 15th St., N.W., 
Washington, DC 20005. 


September 


4-12: European Library Summer Seminar, 
Liverpool, Eng. Theme, “Libraries and 


‘Health sciences Inship 


Continuing Education.” W. H. Snape, 
Liverpool Polytech., DLI Studies, 
Tithebarn St., Liverpool L2 2 ER. 


KEYWORD INDEX 
Academic libraries July 14-18 
Administrators * Aug. 10-16 
Affirmative action July 10-11 
Amer. Assn. of Law Ls. June 22-25 
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Archives June 16-July 17 
July 7-Aug. 15 
July 28-Aug. 22 
June 23-25 
June 7-21 
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July 14-25 
June 13-20 
July 7-11 
June 9-13 
June 16-20 
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Curriculum enrichment June 23-26 
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Ethnicity July 7-25 
Europe L. seminar Sept. 4-12 
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Government docs. June 19-20 
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Rare books June 23-25 
Satellite cable tech. June 8-5 
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900 Yo OFF If ordered by June 27 


SPECIAL PREPUBLICATION OFFER 
for the second edition of 
BOOKS FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 


Take advantage of substantial savings on 
this long-awaited professional work. 


Now easier than ever to use 
in anew six-volume format. 


Prepublication price just 


$52.00 565.00 sun? 


(ALA Standing Order customers in Categories A and I 
automatically qualify for prepublication price] 


ee SAVE $13.00 BY ORDERING NOW! sugee 


Order Dept., American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, IL 60611: 


Please send me____set(s] of BOOKS FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES at special introductory 
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From reviews of the first edition: ae f ! g FOR COLLEG. 


“We cannot think of a single ro a Se Gee LIBRA RIES 
library, from the largest to the Yo 

smallest, that will not profit 

from its constant use.” 

—A.B. Bookman’s Weekly 


‘The quality of the titles yE mi i | Volume 
selected in every class is very pegs pE 
high... the scope of the list is on AS A 3» Humanities 
engaging... The compilers and i 
their consultants are to be “Fid. ci y 
congratulated.” ii po 
—Library Journal 


Second ; dition 


American Library Association 


$65.00 ISBN 0-8389-0178-6 


ó volumes - almost 40,000 titles . over 2,000 pages 
BOOKS FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


SECOND EDITION 


Compiled by the Association of College and Research Libraries, a division of 
ALA, with the support of the Council on Library Resources. 


Six handsome paperbound volumes: 


1. Humanities, 2. Language and Literature, 3. History, 4. Social Sciences, 5. Psychology, Science, 
Technology, and Bibliography, 6. Author, Title, and Subject Indexes 


For this Second Edition, nearly 40,000 titles—four-fifths of those recommended by the 1959 
ALA standards as the minimum for a four-year undergraduate library—have been selected and 
evaluated by subject specialists. Selections have been made from titles in the first edition 
and from works published between 1964 and 1972. An even greater breadth of sources has been 
pi than before and even more stringent criteria have been applied to selections for this core 
collection. 


Cataloging and classification information has been expanded. Titles are arranged according to 
Library of Congress classification and are entered in the main catalog only once. Each entry is a 
seal complete MARC record: author, title, edition, imprint, collation, subject and other 
added entries, classification number, LC card number, and ISBN. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Order Department, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 60611 
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WORLD AUTHORS 


1950-1970 
Edited by John Wakeman 


World Authors: 1950-1970, the latest addition to the 
Wilson Authors Series, continues the work done by 
Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft in Twentieth 
Century Authors and by Kunitz and Vineta Colby in 
the First Supplement to that volume. It provides a 
remarkable conspectus of nearly one thousand au- 
thors most of whom came to prominence during the 
years from 1950 to 1970. In addition to the biograph- 
ical—often autobiographical—material on each au- 
thor, evaluative comments indicate the critical con- 
sensus on his writing. 

The coverage of the book is worldwide. Authors 
from Japan, Africa, and Latin America, among other 
areas of the world, are well represented in addition to 
those from the English-speaking countries and 
Europe. Some authors have been selected because of 
their literary importance, others because of their ex- 
ceptional popularity. Most are imaginative writers— 
poets, novelists, dramatists—but also included are 
historians, theologians, critics, philosophers, scien- 
tists, and journalists whose work is of sufficiently 
wide interest or influence. 

The editorial notes on authors and their works were 
composed by specialists in the literatures concerned 
and checked by researchers, most of them also spe- 
cialists—a total of 76 contributors. 

Critical comment, more inclusive than in the earlier 
Authors Series volumes, gives a balanced representa- 
tion of the critical response to an author’s work. In 
addition the contributors have frequently suggested 
connections between an author’s experience of life 
and the kind of books he writes. In many instances 
anecdotal material and other kinds of information of 
value are provided. 








On Display in 
Booth 942 


The bibliographies for most authors list all pub- 
lished books (with dates of publication), although ina 
few cases prolific authors are represented by a selec- 
tion of their titles. On the other hand, bibliographies 
of foreign authors who have published little in Eng- 
lish may include uncollected short stories. Every 
entry lists writings about the author and his work. A 
necrology of authors whose deaths were reported too 
late for inclusion in the text has been added. 

John Wakeman, the Editor of World Authors: 
1950-1970 worked in several London libraries and in 
the Brooklyn Public Library in the 1950s. From 1960 
to 1962 he was editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin, 
and has since been a contributor to The New York 
Times Book Review, Current Biography, Holiday, 
Punch, New Statesman, The Times of London, The 
Observer, and the London Magazine. 

Stanley J. Kunitz, who served as Editorial Consult- 
ant in the planning of this volume and in the selec- 
tion of authors, has edited and co-edited other books 
in the Authors Series. He is a Pulitzer Prize winner in 
poetry, Consultant in Poetry to the Library of Con- 
gress, and a member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. 

World Authors: 1950-1970 is the result of ten years 
of painstaking research, writing and editing. As a 
comprehensive biographical-critical compendium 
the book is unique; it will prove invaluable to both 
students and scholars of twentieth century literature 
as well as to general readers seeking literary informa- 
tion. 


x, 1593p. pors. 1975. (0-8242-0419-0). 
$60, U.S. and Canada; $70, foreign 


THE H.W.WILSON COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, BRONX, NEW YORK 10452 
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A Critical Farewell to NBC 


I find it difficult to join John Frantz in 
his lamentation upon the demise of the Na- 
tional Book Committee (AL, April, pp. 206- 
207). While I am sure that National Li- 
brary Week has done a great deal to pro- 
mote libraries, it may have done even more 
to promote the library’s book function at 
the expense of promoting the library’s in- 
formation function. I was heartened by this 
year’s “Information Power” theme and have 
ordered one of the posters for my very own. 

In light of Richard de Genero’s article in 
Library Journal (February 15, 1975), the 
failure of AAP to continue support for the 
National Book Committee may be an omen 
of a troubled future. On the one hand, 
Eugene Garfield questions how anyone can 
make money selling information if libraries 
are permitted to continue to give it away 
free and the AAP lashes out at cooperative 
ventures like that of the Regional Library 
Group and other cooperatives, whose ac- 
tivities may ultimately save publishing 
rather than destroy it. On the other hand, 
the primary objective of many public li- 
braries could be construed to be that of ex- 
hibiting the wares of the domestic pub- 
lishers. 

Of course books are efficient ways of or- 
ganizing, storing, and disseminating infor- 
mation, but there is some reason to believe 
that they may not be the most effective 
way. Should it come to pass that the classic 
hard-bound book passes away, the library 
will not pass with it. We are in an era of 
information power. Benjamin Singer (Feed- 
back and Society) sees the growing complex- 
ity of the lines of communication between 
individuals and institutions upon which they 
have come to depend for the knowledge 
they need in order to survive in indus- 
trial society as one of the most central 
problems of modern society. Those who 
view information as a salable commodity 
are testimony to this belief; however, those 
who need information the most are often 
least in the position to pay for it. 

And so farewell National Book Commit- 
tee. May your parting stimulate us to con- 
sider that freedom to read is no more impor- 
tant than the right to know. 


Rose Myers, Doctoral Student, GSLS, 
Drexel University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 


Favors Mandatory Continuing Education 
Programs for Librarians 


I was disturbed by the news in American 
Libraries (April, p. 232) that the ACRL 
Board has approved as policy the following 
statement: “The master’s degree in library 
science from a library school accredited by 
the ALA is the appropriate terminal profes- 
sional degree for academic librarians.” 

Receipt of a professional degree should 
not be looked upon as the end of learning 
but as the first step in a long journey of con- 
tinuing education. According to The New 
York Times of April 6, 1975, physicians, 
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dentists, pharmacists, and lawyers are being 
compelled to go back to school periodically 
in several states in order to maintain their 
licenses. Professional associations and gov- 
ernment bodies are seeking “to reduce an 
acknowledged incidence of . . . incompe- 
tence” by insisting that holders of profes- 
sional degrees keep abreast of new develop- 
ments in their respective fields. 

It is time for ALA and other library 
groups to promote mandatory programs of 
continuing education for librarians. This 
education need not be limited to formal 
courses in library schools. It may take a 
variety of forms based upon individual dif- 
ferences: seminars, lectures, workshops, 
conferences, independent study. Regardless 
of how and where librarians learn, what 
they assimilate can be measured through 
systematic testing programs. Certificates of 
competency can be issued by library associa- 
tions and state licensing agencies: These 
certificates should bear expiration dates so 
that librarians would have to renew them 
every few years by passing proficiency ex- 
aminations. 

Let us improve the quality of library per- 
sonnel by establishing mechanisms for peri- 
odic evaluation designed to weed out in- 
competents. Although such review may dis- 
place some librarians, it will help to answer 
public demands for accountability. Besides, 
there is currently no shortage of well qual- 
ified professionals in need of employment. 
And library schools would benefit from en- 
rollment by those seeking formal continuing 
education. 

Returning to the new ACRL policy state- 
ment, I would like to see no degree singled 
out as “the appropriate terminal profes- 
sional degree.” Instead, academic librarians 
in any given institution should be expected 
to meet the same prerequisite for appoint- 
ment, promotion, and retention as members 
of the teaching faculty. To hold full faculty 
status, professional employees in the library 
should possess degrees equal to those of 
their classroom colleagues. 


LEONARD Grunpt, Professor and Di- 
rector of Library, Nassau Community 
College, Garden City, New York 


A Case of Eastern Sexism 

In reply to Gwen Ellingsen’s letter (AL, 
April, p. 198) may I add that she doesn’t 
need to leave the Eastern Seaboard to find 
the humiliating practice of a wife not being 
able to have a library card without her hus- 
band’s signature on the application. 

I found that this was true at the Rich- 
mond Public Library when I applied for a 
card. I have enough “responsibility” to hold 
a professional position (in a library yet!) 
and to contribute to the library’s support 
through my taxes, yet to this day I have no 
library card, and will not as long as this is 
a requirement. 

Louise Bryson, Serials Librarian, Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth University, Rich- 
mond 


Sacred Cow No. 2 


Speaking privately, but as second-term 
president of the Public Library Board, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, I wish to applaud your 
magazine for publishing C. O’Halloran’s ar- 
ticle in your May 1975 issue. The economic 
logic and overall reasonableness of his ideas 
need widespread understanding throughout 
library and political spheres. Please con- 
tinue to highlight his kind of analysis and 
conclusions. 


JAMEs A. MERONEK, Racine, Wisconsin 


Farrago of the Culturally Insensitive 


Coupled with Ms. Vogel’s witty critique 
of the sacrosanct in libraries, “On Religi- 
osity in Libraries (May, p. 293),” is a wit- 
less use of religious imagery. Many readers 
surely have recognized in the photo the 
Bahai Temple in Wilmette, Illinois, but it 
is not identified. Instead, it is flanked by 
this statement—“A West Coast librarian 
finds more than a cow or two . . . in the pro- 
fession’s Sacred Temple,” and captioned 
“Sacred Cow No. 3.” Is the Bahai temple 
this librarian’s Sacred Temple? Why link 
this Tartuffian caricature with a holy place 
of one religion (Baha’i) and a religious law 
of another ( Hindu)? Perhaps someone other 
than Ms. Vogel is the agent of this farrago 
of the culturally insensitive. Religiosity /re- 
ligiousness, the sacrosant/the sacred are the 
victims here of shocking obfuscation. As a 
Bahai I deplore the ineptitude which 
ascribes, in uncial script, “religiosity in li- 
braries” to the Bahai House of Worship, 
and as a librarian I question Ms. Vogel’s 
philistine amalgam of religious imagery. 

JANIE Fixstrup, Assistant Director, In- 
formation Center on Children’s Cul- 


tures (UNICEF), New York. 


Note: The editors are wholly responsible 
for the illustration and captions. In their 
opinion, this beautiful temple simply epi- 
tomized the sacred setting suggested by the 
author's metaphor. No offense intended. 


Sacred Cows and Old Bookmobiles 


“Challenging the profession’s sacred 
cows” in the May 1975 American Libraries 
has been a long time coming, so keep chal- 
lenging. Also, for those of us who don’t have 
the contacts you people have, it’s a great 
way to meet some of our profession’s gad- 
flies. 

Incidentally, Mount Vernon enters your 
bookmobile-longevity sweepstakes with the 
note that our present seven-months old baby 
was preceded by one which ran from July 1, 
1953, to September 1974. And then it did 
not give up the ghost when it reached it’s 
majority, for the City’s Recreation Depart- 
ment now uses it. 

EMANUEL Donpy, Director, Mount 
Vernon (N.Y.) Public Library. 








New contemporary furniture 


to brighten your library and 
lighten your work load 


Demco’s new contemporary 
furniture is designed to be functional 
and durable, and at the same time 
add a bright, attractive touch to 
your library or IMC. 


Easy to clean and care for, each 
unit feacures special, long-wearing 
finishes, and smooth, extruded 
aluminum supports for extra 
strength and good looks. 


These new units, plus a complete 
selection of furniture designed to 
enhance'your library, are featured 

in Demco’s “Furniture” for today’s 
libraries. 

For your free copy, mail this 
convenient coupon, or visit Demco’s 
furniture display at ALA. 
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Please send me oe 





See us at ALA booths 918-928. 


Send for your Free 
“Furniture” booklet 


today! 


_ copies of Demco’s full-color booklet “Furniture,” 


featuring bright attractive furniture for today’s libraries. 


Mail to Demco Educational Corp., Dept. FS, Box 1488, Madison, Wisconsin 53701. 
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Commentary 
Why Dewey Really Left Columbia 


It is too bad so little research shows in the 
first two sentences of Anita Schiller’s book, 
Women in Librarianship: Melvil’s Rib Sym- 
posium, as quoted on p. 249 of the April AL. 
As any student of Melvil Dewey and his li- 
brary school should know, Dewey left Co- 
lumbia to become New York State Librarian, 
and the school he started went with (or fol- 
lowed) him. The present Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service (I believe, 
but without research material at hand) 
dates itself from that 1887 beginning. The 
Albany Library School, as it was spoken of, 
was transferred to Columbia, and was com- 
bined with the New York Public Library 
School to form the School of Library Ser- 
vice. 

As for the bit that “women students were 
in the majority,” Melvil Dewey was re- 
ported to be very much a lady’s man. 

Cuartes W, Burrum, Bladensburg, 
Maryland 


Penfriends Sought 


Editor's note: The following letter was re- 
ceived by Andrew M. Hansen, executive 
secretary, Reference and Adult Services Di- 
vision. 


For a month past I have had to wish to 
write to you and was many times on the 
point of doing so, but sometimes I thought 
I disturb your work and that it was not 
worthwhile. A week ago, however, I learned 
from the school librarian that names printed 
in. . . (U.S. library periodicals] answer 
friendly letters. I at once became inspired 
and here is my letter. 

I thought this is one way I could help ful- 
fil the greatest desire I have in life to have 
an American penfriend. Mr. Hansen I would 
like to ask you a kind favor. Help me get 
friends from Iowa. 

I am Miss Becky Ruiz, 26 years old, a 
Filipino, 5 ft. in height. I have dark short 
hair, dark eyes. Presently a fourth year col- 
lege student at the University of Bohol, 
taking an A.B. in Library Science. 

With dolls, stamps, magazine collecting, 
reading, designing, drawing, sewing for 
hobbies. Baking cakes is my specialty. 

Mr. Hansen, I hope you'll help me. I will 
appreciate this so much and will always re- 
member you. Thanks, 

Becky Ruiz, Sta Cruz, Calape, Bohol, 
Philippines, 631 
No ALA Accreditation, No Job 


I am a graduate of a school which is not 
ALA-accredited, yet I had to maintain a 3.0 
GPA, complete a non-credit master’s thesis, 
and take a comprehensive examination, re- 
quirements which several ALA-accredited 
schools no longer prescribe. At least one 
top accredited school has dropped the com- 
prehensive exam and the master’s thesis or 
seminar paper. They also require seven 
fewer credits in order to graduate in com- 
St 

ibrarian’s Guinness. We’re sure that in keep- 

g track of everyone else’s records, librarians 
fre setting a few of their own—and we'd like 
to hear about them. Send your firsts, highests, 
longests, and shortests (no shaggy dog stories, 
please) and we’ll run the best and the bright- 
est.—AL 
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parison to my school. I know of another 
ALA-accredited school that requires only a 
2.5 in order to graduate. My school requires 
a 3.00. A graduate with a 2.5 from this 
ALA-accredited school stands a much bet- 
ter chance in the job market than I do with 
a GPA of well over 3.00. 

The reason my school is not ALA-accred- 
ited has nothing to do with my qualifica- 
tions as a librarian or with those of my in- 
structors, who all have Ph.D. degrees, but 
rather with the inability of the school to pur- 
chase very expensive gadgets such as video- 
tape and other related AV equipment. 

To those who have refused to hire me be- 
cause my school is not ALA-accredited: I 
was not offering you an apology when I said 
my school is not ALA-accredited. I was 
merely stating a fact... . 


Editors note: AL does not “encourage 
anonymous letters to the editor; however, it 
was thought that this letter may reflect a 
concern shared by many. 


Suggestion to LC for Saving Paper 


I noted with interest that the Library of 
Congress is recognizing the world problem 
of paper shortage and has advised its staff 
to conserve paper supplies ( Library of Con- 
gress Information Bulletin, Dec. 27, 1974). 

I would like to extend a suggestion to its 
Cataloging Distribution Service Division for 
conserving paper. I work in the technical 
processing section of a small college library, 
which orders most of its catalog cards from 
the Library of Congress. Presently LC sup- 
plies eight (8) copies of each card ordered. 
We find that we use from 4% to 4% of these 
cards for scratch cards, to avoid waste. We 
are now drowning in these extra cards. Per- 
haps other small libraries are having the 
same problem. 

Library of Congress, is there not some 
way that the computer can count the num- 
ber of cards needed for each set of cards? 


Avice Hamitton, Cataloging Assis- 
tant, Mt. St. Mary’s College, L.A., and 
student, USC Library School 


Makes No Difference in Indiana 


In reference to revenue sharing (AL, 
April, p. 220): Although libraries are listed 
as a priority category in the State and Local 
Fiscal Assistance Act, Indiana libraries may 
not, by law, receive revenue sharing funds, 
except through a loophole which allows con- 
tracting township trustees to pay libraries 
not in their taxing districts with revenue 
sharing monies. 

To be brief, whether or not libraries are 
listed as high priority or eliminated from the 
act entirely makes little or no difference to 
Indiana libraries. 

I hope this will be of interest in ALA’s in- 
vestigation of the subject. 


CHARLES A. WAGNER, Librarian, Peru 
Public Library, Indiana 


Librarian’s Guinness. The world’s longest 
overdue library book was a work on febrile 
diseases, checked out of the University of Cin- 
cinnati Medical Library in 1823 and returned 
145 years later by the borrower’s great grand- 
son. The $22,646 fine was waived—‘“until 
next time.” 


AL Competition No. 1: 
Readers Identify Booktruck Groupie 


Ever since we asked for the title of 
the film starring this mysterious lady 
in April’s “Late Night Library Movies” 
feature, the mailbox has been steaming 
with suggestions more X than GP. The 
competition wasn't intended as a li- 
brarian’s rorschach test, but it turned 
up more non-professional fantasies 
than are dreamt of in our Philosophy 
Reading Rooms: most entries identified 
the lady swathed in 20th-century fox 
as a well stacked heiress who makes a 
bid for overdue happiness in love af- 
fairs with impoverished librarians! We 
don’t have the space (or the nerve?) 
to print all the plots swirling around 
these bookcarts and bookmobiles named 
desire, but our favorites, edging ahead 
by a decimal or two, are: 


The Dewey in Miss Jones—H. E. Hut- 
chinson, James Branch Cabell Li- 
brary, Richmond, VA 

A Touch of Think—C, Childress, U. of 
Va. Library, Charlottesville 

Desire Under the Shelves—P. Thomp- 
son, U. of Oregon, Eugene 

Deep Stacks—J. L. Sears, Miami U. Li- 
brary, Oxford, OH 

Brief Counter (“she only has time to 
scan his titles” )—E. Locke, Mid-Hud- 
son Library System, Poughkeepsie, NY 

Best SUPPORTING Copy: 

Bridge Over the River Mink (in 
which the heroine muses, “Books are 
bridges too, and shouldn’t be burned 
behind you.”—J. C. Frantz, Forest 
Hills, NY 

SPECIAL EFFECTS: 

Chinatome—Wilson Biblioholic So- 
ciety (selected from their 23 entries— 
a reel feat ) 

FOREIGN FILM CATEGORY: 

La donna e mobile—B. Shuman, 
Graduate Library School, Indiana U. 


Editors’ Thanks for Kudos 

Did we do something right, or have we 
yet to waken the sleeping giants of Library- 
land? AL’s first two issues under the new 
editorial team have received an enormously 
encouraging response. We'll keep listening; 
but for now—THANKS! 





WE SOLVED 
THE STANDING 
RDER PROBLEM 


2000 LIBRARIES! 
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Use the coupon below for more information—and while you're 
filling it out—remember this: our Continuation Service was developed 
by librarians for librarians. It works and we're proud of it. 
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A CLOUD OF UNKNOWING 


Two young librarians have scaled the heights to academic 
library directorships—but no gurus are waiting at the top. 


By Sherrie S. Bergman and Peter Fenton 


Tas are tough all over. And there 
is nothing to suggest any silver linings 
behind the clouds that blankęt the li- 
brary world. 

Historically, most librarians have been 
able to succeed with decisions made in- 
tuitively. In the past, when libraries ran 
out of space, librarians rarely stopped to 
consider the possibility of not growing. 
But gone are the halcyon days when li- 
brarians could spout the “bigger-is-bet- 
ter” theory of collection development. 
The ballyhoo about the information ex- 
plosion was the handwriting on the wall; 
now the energy crunch and the tight 
economy are combining to force librar- 
ians to rethink the old assumptions be- 
hind their decisions. 

Recently we attended a conference in 
Chicago entitled “Touching Bottom in 
the Bottomless Pit.” The April 16 and 17 
meetings, sponsored by the Associated 
Colleges of the Midwest and organized 
and chaired by Daniel Gore, were de- 
signed to examine ways of limiting li- 
brary growth without compromising 
quality. 

Since the conference proceedings are 
to be published by Greenwood Press be- 
fore the end of the year, we needn't re- 
port on each presentation to make our 
point. Some memorable one-liners, how- 
ever, did capture the spirit of the occa- 
sion: 

° Ellsworth Mason: “We know very 
little about book use, therefore our selec- 
tion procedures are inaccurate.” 

e Blair Stewart: “If use is the criterion 
for retaining serials, most libraries have 
little or no hard data for making deci- 
sions. 

¢ R. W. Trueswell: “A 45-percent dis- 
appointment rate of finding materials in 
the stacks could not be accepted in in- 
dustry.” 

* Eugene Garfield’s Law of Concen- 
tration: “The same small number of 
highly used journals will dominate a 
large number of seemingly separate 
fields.” 

e Michael Buckland: “Data is plenti- 
ful, but we have to find out what it 
means,” 


Is There a Surgeon in the House? 


Librarians have faced space problems 
in the past, and some of the old tech- 
niques were discussed in Chicago. But 
weeding, cooperative storage facilities, 
compact shelving, and microforms are 
old hat. These techniques are bandaids— 
and what we need is surgery! Have li- 
brarians not yet solved these problems 
because they lack the necessary skills and 
information? Or is it out of fear of self- 
examination and self-restraint? 

Intelligent decision-making is only 
possible when goals are clearly defined. 
Individually and as a profession we must 
bring the growth momentum to a 
screeching halt, examine our priorities, 
and state our objectives. How else will we 
be able to allocate our resources effec- 
tively? Should we acquire a new title or 
duplicate an old favorite? Is it more im- 
portant to maintain longer hours or pro- 
vide additional reference service? Ques- 
tions so basic remain unanswered! 

Intelligent decisions must also be 
based on objective statistical data. At 
the ACM Conference we noticed that 
the audience invariably became uncom- 
fortable and restless whenever graphs or 
equations were presented. Librarians 
must learn to use statistical analysis and 
the sampling techniques of market re- 
search. We must identify the specific 
data we need. Then we must learn how 
to interpret that data. Training in these 
and related management skills should be 
taught in library schools. Practicing li- 
brarians should acquire them. 

Librarians can no longer trot blindly 
down traditional expansionist paths 
without pausing to question the logic of 
their course. In the words of Walt Whit- 
man, “Every cubic inch of space is a 
miracle.” a 


Sherrie Bergman, librarian of Wheaton 
College (Massachusetts), and Peter Fen- 
ton, librarian of Boston State College, are, 
like everyone else, wrestling with space 
problems in overcrowded facilities. 





A Last Stalwart “Succumbs”; 
Harvard College Library to 
Convert to LC Standards 


“_.. with a great deal of reluctance... 
we recommend this radical departure [a 
conversion to Library of Congress stand- 
ards] from Widener practices to which 
many of us have become so accustomed,” 
said Carol Ishimoto, head of the Catalog- 
ing and Processing Department, Har- 
vard College Library. A recent issue of 
HUL Notes reported that the Library 
Committee of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences voted, on April 15, to support 
in principle the adoption of the LC sub- 
ject headings and classification for use in 
Widener (HC) Library. 

What were the reasons behind this 
major decision to reclassify the collec- 
tion of one of the world’s largest research 
libraries? Ishimoto explained that, by 
adopting LC bibliographic data without 
modification, Widener could:- increase 
service to readers by decreasing the 
backlog of uncataloged books; reduce 
the unit cost of cataloging; and begin to 
stabilize rising processing costs. 

As far as LC subject headings were 
concerned, Ishimoto noted three possible 
options: 1) cut off the present catalog 
at an appropriate date and start a new 
dictionary catalog, using headings which 
conform with LC’s; 2) continue the pre- 
sent dictionary catalog for all present 
and future cards, with the exception of 
new subject cards going into a new Le 
subject catalog; or 3) divide the existing 
catalog between an author catalog with 
all present and future cards, and a sub- 
ject catalog which would contain only 
new LC headings (existing subject cards 
would be published in book form). 

The entire 1975/76 fiscal year will be 
devoted to planning the details of the 
conversion; actual implementation 
would be slated for July 1976. 

Ishimoto concluded her report: “We 
believe that the financial savings will 
more than make up for the inconveni- 
ence, because the money that is saved 
would enable us to provide greater bib- 
liographic access to resources for the 
Harvard scholarly community, and per- 
haps even to buy books that we should 
not otherwise be able to acquire.” 


Labor Dept. Library 
Manpower Study Now 
Available from GPO 


“For college graduates entering the 
labor force as librarians, a balance of 
supply and demand for the 1970-85 pe- 
riod is projected. ... . in the search for 
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jobs, new library school graduates are 
likely to have a competitive advantage 
over experienced librarians seeking to 
reenter the labor force.” 

This projection, oft-quoted in the li- 
brary press during the past year, is just 
one of many intriguing interpretations 
of data gathered for Library Manpower: 
A Study of Demand and Supply by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Dept. of 
Labor. The 94-page report is now avail- 
able for purchase from any BLS Regional 
Office or the Supt. of Docs., GPO, Wash- 
ington, DC 20402, at $1.75 (BLS Bulle- 
tin 1852: Stock No. 029-001-01367; Cat. 
No. L2.3:1852). 

Frank L. Schick of the National Cen- 
ter for Educational Statistics, Office of 
Education, was largely responsible for 
initiating the study, which was prepared 
in the BLS Division of Manpower and 
Occupational Outlook. Henry T. Dren- 
nan of the USOE Div. of Library Pro- 
grams lent assistance, and ALA, SLA, 
COLT, and other library groups and in- 
dividuals provided comment. 

Although most of the data gathered 
for the study are at least five years old, 
the compilers were cognizant of the slow- 
ing trend in the library labor market, and 
many of the long-range projections ap- 
pear to be based on statistical methods 
that can accommodate short-term re- 
cessional factors. Some of those projec- 
tions are the following: 

e Total library labor force will rise 
from 235,000 in 1970 to 374,000 in 
1985 (librarians from 115,000 to 162,- 
000). Growth is expected to be slowest 
during the 1970s. School librarian 
growth will turn sharply upward in the 
1980s. 

¢ The main source of demand through 
1985 will be replacement requirements, 
accounting for 34 of librarian job open- 
ings in 1970-85 (which are expected to 
average some 11,200 a year). 


Birmingham, Ala., Voters Say 
Yes to Certified Librarian in 
Every Elementary School 


By a close vote and a surprising one 
in the midst of an economic slump, 
voters in Birmingham, Ala., approved a 
five-mill property tax measure this spring 
to finance the accreditation of the city’s 
78 elementary schools. 

Part of this additional $3 million an- 
nually will ensure a certified librarian in 
each school, a minimum of 10 books per 
pupil, and adequate space as set forth by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools. 

According to Geraldine Bell, coordina- 


tor of media resources for the city’s pub- 
lic school system, Birmingham is one of 
the few desegregated cities to pass a tax 
financing accreditation for the school 
system (the high schools are already ac- 
credited), and perhaps the only one to 
do so under the present urban economy. 

Accreditation drew support from a 
wide base, including the mayor and city 
council. “You can imagine that we are 
proud of this accomplishment,” said Ms. 
Bell, “and are looking forward to the 
challenges ahead.” 


Library Group to Tell 
Serials Publishers: 
“ISSN’s Got Your Number” 


Publishers should be encouraged to 
print International Standard Serials 
Numbers on their publications, says the 
Library Development Program, Boston 
Theological Institute, a consortium of 
eight theological libraries in the greater 
Boston area. 

To that end, the BTI has been award- 
ed a $1,000 grant by the Council on Li- 
brary Resources to give publishers a little 
nudge. The projects goal is to ensure 
that the ISSN is displayed on the serial 
it represents so that the benefits and 
possible applications of the ISSN can be 
fully realized. The National Serials Data 
Program of the Library of Congress will 
also participate in the project by verify- 
ing already assigned ISSNs and making 
new assignments. 


Southern Paydirt: Miss. & 
Tenn. Libraries Get Rev. 
Sharing $4.4 Million 


An additional $4 million in revenue 
sharing funds on top of last year’s $3 mil- 
lion in Mississippi is expected to spur 
the construction of some 36 new public 
library buildings or additions when 
matched with local money. 

In Tennessee, the Shelby County 
Court has recently approved $1 million 
in revenue sharing funds for three social 
service programs, including $368,000 
for the Memphis-Shelby County Public 
Library and Information Center to es- 
tablish a central information and referral 
system for the city and county. 

David M. Woodburn, Legislative 
Committee chairman, Mississippi LA, 
noted that the revenue sharing funds re- 
ceived by his state could be used for all 
phases of library construction or remod- 
eling, including land acquisition. In 
Memphis-Shelby County, the service- 
directed funds will support a proposal 
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Access to the World 


of Foundations 


New revised edition 
of the definitive reference: 


Complete listings of 2533 foun- 
dations with assets of $1,000,000 
or more or that award grants of 
$500,000 or more annually. Each 
listing includes: 

@ Foundation nameand address 
@ Date and form of organization 
@ Names of donors 


@ Statement of purpose and de- 
scription of activities, including 
special limitations 


@ Names of officers and trustees 
or directors 


@ Financial data for the year of 
record (1972 or later) 





Special features of Edition 5 in- 
clude four indices (fields of in- 
terest, state and city location, 
personnel, and foundation 
name), a guide to the services 
and publications of The Founda- 
tion Center, and useful pointers 
on how to apply for grants. 


540 pages, 15 tables, 

82x11 inches $30.00 including 
four semiannual Supplements 
Distributed by 

COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 


Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, 


Irvington, New York 10533 














In the News 


for: a single telephone number for all 
types of community information and re- 
ferral service; three-way telephone ca- 
pabilities at 60 service points; radio com- 
munication with four mobile units mak- 
ing a total of 66 weekly stops; and 21 
additional staff members. 


New CLR Grants Assist 
AACR Revision, Stanford 
Bibliographic Automation, 
and U. Chicago 

Data Management 


With the end of happy Ford funding 
days in sight for the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc., the Council has recently 
made two libraries and the cataloging 
community mightily pleased with some 
$810,000 in timely grants. 

The University of Chicago is receiv- 
ing $350,000 to help it achieve full op- 
erational status for its comprehensive 
data management system and to make it 
available for sharing with other libraries. 
The system—a decade in the making— 
performs a full range of administrative 
and reader services with computerized 
bibliographic records. The records are 
compatible with MARC and thus adapt- 
able for use in other systems using re- 
mote terminals connected to a central 
facility. Target completion date: 1976. 

A grant of $348,800 to Stanford Univ. 
will enable that institution’s fully oper- 
ational BALLOTS (Bibliographic Auto- 
mation of Large Library Operations 
Using a Time Sharing System) to under- 
take new development tasks toward a 
California library automation network. 
The BALLOTS software and file struc- 
ture will be altered to support the com- 
plete MARC character set, broaden its 
tape communication system, and expand 
its serial processing capability. 

Last—but certainly not affecting the 
least number of libraries—the Council 
has made a two-year grant of $111,431 
to ALA on behalf of the Joint Steering 
Committee for the Revision of Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules (AACR) of 
1967. The Joint Committee is composed 
of representatives of ALA, the Canadian 
Committee on Cataloguing, the (British) 
Library Association, British Library, and 
Library of Congress. Royalties from the 
sales of the new AACR will be placed in 
a common fund to support future ac- 
tivities associated with AACR. Paul W. 
Winkler of the Library of Congress is 
editor of the new revision. 


A New Network Is Born 


During the second week of April, fifty 
midwestern librarians gathered in a res- 
taurant in Chicago’s O'Hare airport to 
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discuss plans for a new library network. 
The result was MIDLNET, the Mid- 
west Regional Library Network. Accord- 
ing to MIDLNET steering committee 
member W. Carl Jackson (Indiana U./ 
Bloomington), the consortium will in- 
clude university and state libraries, and 
state library networks. A complete re- 
port on background, services to be of- 
fered, and organizational structure will 
be released sometime this summer. 


Study Shows Interlibrary 
Loans Up 20 Percent 


in California 


A long awaited study of California’s 
Public Library Systems by Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell, and Co., has startled the 
State Library by showing interlibrary 
loans to be increasing by some 20 per- 
cent a year. 

“Our present systems,” said the April 
State Library newsletter, “built on very 
little money, no reimbursement for serv- 
ices, and plenty of good will and hope, 
may soon tumble down under the weight 
of this ever-increasing burden.” 

The study, in draft form, evaluates 
the systems and makes recommendations 
for the next ten years of development. 

Paralleling the study is a new plan- 
ning group for cooperative programs 
among major California libraries. Called 
CLASS (Calif. Library Authority for 
Systems and Services), it has been meet- 
ing for a year as a task force of represent- 
atives from the libraries. 


CLR, NSF, and NCLIS 
Establish Advisory Group 
on Nat. Bib. Control 


The National Science Foundation, the 
National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science, and the Council on 
Library Resources have announced the 
establishment of an Advisory Group on 
National Bibliographic Control. The mis- 
sion of the jointly sponsored group is to 
advise the three sponsoring agencies on 
how best to coordinate their programs 
and to recommend priorities for action. 

The advisors and their respective 
terms of appointment are: W. T. Brand- 
horst, director, ERIC Processing and 
Reference Facility, two years; James L. 
Carmon, assistant vice-chancellor for 
Computing Systems, University of 
Georgia, two years; Dan Lacy, senior 
vice-president, McGraw-Hill, Inc., three 
years; Jerrold Orne, professor of library 
science, University of North Carolina, 
four years; William Welsh, director, 
Processing Department, Library of Con- 
gress, four years; and Ronald L. Wiging- 
ton, director, Research and Develop- 
ment, Chemical Abstracts, three years. 


An 
Essential 


Reference 
Tool... 


The Complete SportSource Directory 
is a complete compilation of sports 
information. To be published in 
October, 1975, it will give the follow- 
ing information on over 150 sports, 
from archery, backpacking and canoe- 
ing to unicycling, volleyball and 
wrestling: 


@ books 

è periodicals 

è organizations 
è publishers 

@ mail order 

è equipment 


In addition, there will be a description 
of each sport (how to get started in 
it, what equipment is needed, what 
skills are involved) and an essay by a 
noted writer in the field. 


Be sure to order at least two copies of 
this unique book—one (or more) for 
your readers, and one for your Ac- 
quisitions Department. We will give 
a $2.00 discount from the regular 
price of $6.95 if ordered before July 
1, 1975. For your convenience, we 
will carry all 2000 titles listed in our 
own inventory. In fact, we carry 800 
of them already. Send for The Sports 
Book Catalog, which contains infor- 
mation on our library discounts, or 
stop by our booth (No. 18) at the 
American Library Association Con- 
ference in San Francisco, June 29- 
July 2, 1975. 


Be sure to stop and see us at Booth 
No. 18 in San Francisco! 
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From Magazines for Libraries 


(2nd Edition, Supplement) 
New York, Bowker 1974 p3 


“There is nothing like 
it...a valuable aid.” 
— Bill Katz 


on 


Consumers 
Index 


Consumers Index /s the 
soft-cover access tool that 
lets you take advantage of the 
hard looks Consumer Reports 
and 125 other consumer 
publications are taking at 
consumer goods and services. 


Consumers Index /s designed 
from cover to cover to help you 
find money-and-grief-saving 
facts in 14 easy-to-use 
categories like Transportation, 
Sight & Sound, Education and 
the Library, and The Home. 
Convenient Subject Index /n 
each issue helps you find 
specific items quickly. 

Product tests, evaluations or 
descriptions are identified by 

a simple letter code in each 
review citation, saving you time 
land frustration. 


Handsomely bound annual 
cumulations retain their value 
as long as reviewed items remain 
on the market. 


1975 Quarterly issues $25 
1975 Annual Cumulation $25 
1975 Issues & Annual $45 
1974 Annual $25 
1973 Annual $25 
Postage extra 


Take a hard look at our product 
too. Take advantage of our 
30-DAY EXAMINATION 
privilege, or send for our poster- 
brochure on Consumers Index. 
It could just be your “best buy” 
of 1975. 
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press 


5000 washtenaw 
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48104 
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Librarians Pound Halls of 
Capitol Hill During NLW 


Librarians from across the country 
came to Washington during National 
Library Week to tell their members of 
Congress how important federal funds 
are to library service back home. 

The group of 37 librarians, some of 
who came from as far as Texas and Mon- 
tana, included ALA President Edward 
Holley and Vice President Allie Beth 
Martin. Its program began with a lec- 
ture on lobbying by Rep. Carl Perkins, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, and Eileen Cooke, 
director of ALA’s Washington Offce. 
Perkins told the librarians it was up to 
them “to educate the members of Con- 
gress about what you want us to do for 
you” and urged them to ask House mem- 
bers to vote for increases in library funds. 

Armed with personalized brochures 
describing library activities in the mem- 
bers’ own home towns and districts, the 
librarians then split up by states and 
spent the day pounding the halls of Cap- 
itol Hill. The principal thrust of the ac- 
tivity was winning over the newly 
elected members of Congress to being 
library supporters. In addition the li- 
brarians asked their representatives to 
vote for an amendment scheduled for 
House action the following day which 
added funding for public and school li- 
braries in the 1976 education appropria- 
tions bill. 

By late afternoon they had given away 
all the NLW Information Power buttons, 
had talked to some 58 new members or 
their staffs, and had also dropped in on 
numerous incumbent Senators and Con- 
gressmen. Most groups reported warm 


receptions and assurances of support 
from both Republican and Democratic 
members. 

The day’s activities concluded with 
state groups escorting new members or 
staff representatives to a catered recep- 
tion in the ornate Caucus Room of the 
Cannon House Office building. Arranged 
by the District of Columbia, Maryland 
and Virginia Library associations and 
the Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments, the reception drew 50 to 
60 members of the House and Senate, 
including Rep. Daniel Flood, chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Labor- 
HEW Appropriations, which handles li- 
brary funds, and House Majority Whip 
Rep. John McFall. 

Although few out-of-town librarians 
were present the following day, the 
House did adopt the amendment appro- 
priating added library funds at 6:30 p.m. 
on Wednesday of National Library 
Week. —Christopher Wright 


Libraries Advised to Watch 
For Role in Women’s 
Educational Equity Program 


[ALA Washington Office.] It looks 
as though $6,270,000 in federal funds 
will be available in fiscal year 1976 en- 
abling the U.S. Office of Education to 
award grants and contracts to provide 
educational equity for women. About 60 
projects could be supported by this level 
of funding, according to the Office of 
Education. If Congress provides the 
funds in the FY 1976 education appro- 
priations bill (HR 5901)—and the House 
has already voted to do so, with the Sen- 
ate scheduled to vote on its version of 
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the bill later this spring—the Office of 
Education will publish regulations in 
draft in the Federal Register. OE’s goal 
is to publish the regs by the end of June 
1975, and, after a 30-day period in which 
the public may comment upon the draft, 
the regulations will be published again 
in the Federal Register, this time in final 
form. 

Members of the library community in- 
terested in women’s educational equity 
are urged to watch for the draft regula- 
tions in the Federal Register, and to 
comment upon them as needed. The 
regulations will be the key to how the 
new program is administered by the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Created by the Education Amend- 
ments of 1974 (PL 93-380), the new 
Women's Equity Program is designed to 
assist in providing equal educational op- 
portunities for women at all levels of 
education, “including preschool, elemen- 
tary and secondary education, higher 
education, and adult education.” Among 
activities authorized are: 1) the develop- 
ment, evaluation, and dissemination of 
curricula, textbooks, and other educa- 
tional materials related to educational 
equity; 2) preservice and inservice train- 
ing for educational personnel; 3) educa- 
tional activities to increase opportunities 
for adult women, including continuing 
educational activities and programs for 
underemployed and unemployed per- 
sons; and 4) the expansion and improve- 
ment of educational programs for women 
in vocational education, career educa- 
tion, physical education, and educational 
administration. 

To carry out the new program, the 
Commissioner of Education is author- 
ized to make grants to, and enter into 
contracts with, public agencies and pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations, and with 
individuals. Providing start-up appro- 
priations are made by Congress as ex- 
pected, the new women’s educational 
equity program should be off the ground 
in fiscal year 1976. 


Austin, Texas: A City 
with the Right Priorities 


The city of Austin, Tex., was in worse 
financial shape this spring than in the 
fall, when a tight budget had forced it 
to shut down the Austin Public Library 
branches on Fridays. But in late April 
the. city council rescinded that action, 
voting unanimously to reopen the li- 
braries and provide a full-scale summer 
reading program for children. Cuts will 
have to be made elsewhere, said City 
Budget Director Joe Liro—but not in the 
public libraries. 
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Macmillan Chief Answers 
Charges on Cutback 
of Children’s Books 


Raymond C. Hagel, chairman of Mac- 
millan, Inc., has denied that Macmillan’s 
cutback of its juvenile list in 1975 repre- 
sents a threat to quality children’s litera- 
ture. - 

Macmillan’s “commitment to chil- 
dren’s books is as vigorous as ever,” 
Hagel said in response to a letter from 
Barbara A. Rollock, president, Children’s 
Services Division, ALA. Rollock had ex- 
pressed fears that Macmillan’s “major 
reductions in its Juvenile Trade Book 
Department” endangered “the continua- 
tion of quality publishing for thildren.” 
Rollock’s letter, which acknowledged 
Macmillan as a “recognized leader” 
among children’s book publishers, was 
authorized by CSD’s Board of Directors 
at the January ALA Midwinter confer- 
ence. 

According to Hagel, the October dis- 
missal of 179 Macmillan employees did 
not include any editors in the juvenile 
trade department, “although some later 
resigned in protest” against a one-third 
slash in the children’s book list. He ad- 
mitted that “certain children’s authors 
and illustrators” walked out on Macmil- 
lan at the time of the controversy, but 
held that “numerous excellent books by 
fine authors and artists” will still carry 
the Macmillan imprint. 

With the one-third cutback, Macmil- 
lan will be publishing “more than 40 
children’s books” in 1975, including a 
costly “History of Children’s Pictorial 
Literature.” Hagel stated that “no more 
than three or four other American com- 
panies are publishing as many.” Mac- 
millan’s mandate is “fewer but better 
books in 1975”—an answer, Hagel feels, 
to the librarian’s frequent cry that pub- 
lishers are producing too many books. 

Librarians “have been buying fewer 
children’s books,” Hagel said, because 
they’ve been caught in the same “infla- 
tion-with-recession squeeze” that trig- 
gered the changes at Macmillan. 


Extraordinary Amount of 
Background Material for 
Key Session on Book 

Marketing and Selection 


Virtually every publisher and librarian 
has an offhand opinion on what influ- 
ences the book-buying decision; but 
soon, for the first time in a long while, 
some generalizations may emerge that 
are based on widely gathered data. 

No less than four in-depth surveys 
have been going on over the last six 
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A TREASURY OF 


by Harold Courlander 


di S r’ 
Indispensable 

—Kirkus Reviews 
“The most comprehensive collection 
of African folklore—myths, legends, 
tales, proverbs and sayings—that is 
available.’’—PROF. GEORGE E. SIMPSON 
Oberlin College 
“A welcome addition to collections 
in world literature.”— Library Journal 
“For the student of Africana, it should 
be a basic text.’-—DR. WARREN M. 
ROBBINS, Director, Frederick Douglass 
Institute, Museum of African Art 
$14.95 
CROWN PUBLISHERS 
419 Park Ave. South, New York. N.Y. 10016 


Crown 
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617 pages. 


New from Faxon 


Serials Updating 
Service Annual 


The first Serials Updating Ser- 
vice Annual is an alphabetical 
cumulation of Volume 1, issues 
1-15 (1973-1974) of the Serials 
Updating Service Quarterly 
newsletter. The Annual pro- 
vides, in a single source, a 
year’s record of changes in title, 
frequency, etc. and biblio- 
graphic irregularities such as 
additional volumes, delays in 
publication, etc. This informa- 
tion will be of valuable assis- 
tance to the various library de- 
partments: acquisitions, serials 
records, reference, and binding. 


The price of the Annual is $10. 
Place your order today 


“Visit Booth 805 at the Conference” 


FWE 


— 


F.W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 
Publishing Division 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, MA 02090 
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In the News 


months in preparation for a forum on 
book marketing and selection practices 
to be held July 1 during the Ameriçan 
Library Association annual conference 
in San Francisco (beginning at 8 a.m. in 
the San Francisco Hilton). 

Sponsored by the Association of Amer- 
ican Publishers/ALA Resources and 
Technical Services Division Joint Com- 
mittee and the RTSD Resources Sec- 
tion, the open forum will be divided into 
three sessions: “Money: Where do All 





the Dollars Go?” “Selection Tools: 

What’s Good? What’s Bad? What’s Miss- GESTETNER 
ing? Why?” and “Marketing and Selec- PARIS 
tion: What Are the Effective Responses 5 dE EQUS ROSSER 


to Common Needs?” A wrap-up will fol- 
low the day’s discussions. 

With four task forces providing sur- 
vey data for background, the forum 
promises to be a powerful follow-up to 
the 1972 ALA preconference on acquisi- 


tions, “Focus 1972.” Those interested AU MOA aN A as W 
will be able to bone up on survey results 1200 (pies A ag lib ade tions 


in a special issue of Publishers Weekly, 
June 16, devoted to “Marketing and Sell- 
ing to the Libraries,” and on selected 
SA piles in a June issue of Library Jour- 
nal. 

Only adult books were considered in 
the surveys. 

One task force (William Bunnell, 
County College of Morris, Dover, N.J., 
chairperson) surveyed some 300 aca- 
demic, research, and public libraries on 
acquisition budgets, selection tools, or- 
dering, individuals who influence pur- 
chasing, etc. A second (Shirley Sarris, 
R. R. Bowker) questioned 100 publishers 
on marketing to libraries. Marketing pro- 
cedures of 100 wholesalers and jobbers 
were studied by a third task force 
(Laura Dudley, Hofstra), and a fourth 
(Jean Boyer, Temple) queried selected 
librarians for critical evaluations of ex- 
isting bibliographic and review sources. 


What the Surveys Revealed 


Early results from the surveys turned 
up some interesting findings. Although it 
would be premature to draw any grand 
conclusions (the samplings were small 
and the analyses are not yet complete), 
participants in the forum will have an 
impressive amount of data to consider 
in support of these and other hypotheses: 

e Academic librarians, not faculty, 
now determine college and university 
collections. 

è Some 95 percent of publishers are 
convinced that reviews in library media 
affect library purchases; 

e Almost 50 percent of publishers say 
that more than half their sales are to li- 
braries; yet only a third of the publishers 


budget more than 50 percent for mar- to fill out some 50 forms to get a book meditl 
keting to libraries. into the bibliographic mainstream. A 
344 AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
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The copying question has been kicking around America for quite a few years, ever 


since the first U.S. copyright law in 1790. 


These 85-year-old posters from Gestetner 


Corporation mark another, later era of copyright and copying—a time when the first 
law permitting establishment of international copyright relations was enacted (1 891). 


e Publishers and librarians agree that 
exhibits and reviews are the most effec- 
tive marketing activities; many librarians 
think sales calls are least effective. There 
are mixed opinions on direct mail. 


e Among 37 individuals from libraries 
who reported on their use of reviewing 
tools, Choice was rated most useful by 
68 percent and led the university and 
community college ratings. The two 
titles used by the greatest number of re- 
spondents were New York Times Book 
Review (89 percent) and Library Journal 
(86 percent). 

e Institutions with approval plans still 
use selection sources, but as supplemen- 
tary rather than primary tools. : 

e The influence of CIP, ISBN, and 
LC card numbers seems to be negligible 
in the selection decision (although they 
may still be important inthe acquisitions 
process). 

e The most used selection material: 
the publisher’s flyer; next most used: 
publisher's catalog. 

The aim of the whole project, it was 
stressed, was not to make invidious com- 
parisons, but to improve communication 
between sellers and buyers of books. 
Those who believe, for instance, that li- 
brarians alone suffer from the present 
state of library/publisher communica- 
tions, will learn of publishers who have 


Copyright Update 

On February 25, in a one-sen- 
tence statement, the U.S. Supreme 
Court revealed that it had split 4-4 
on Williams & Wilkins Co. v. U.S., 
with Justice Blackmun abstaining. 
The effect of this action was to let 
stand the decision of the U.S. Court 
of Claims, which had found in favor 
of the National Institutes of Health 
and the National Library of Medi- 
cine. 

The photocopying issue which 
was central to the Williams & Wil- 
kins suit now moves to the U.S. Con- 
gress, where hearings on a revised 
copyright bill H.R. 2223 were 
scheduled for May 14. 

As many observers believe that 
the photocopying issue will be set- 
tled in the Congress and not in the 
courts, the American Library Asso- 
ciation is preparing testimony in- 
tended to support the continuation 
of guarantees of access to informa- 
tion. 

At the same time, librarians, 
authors, and publishers are holding 
discussions under the auspices of the 
Registrar of Copyrights and the Na- 
tional Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science in an attempt 
to resolve their differences. At a re- 
cent meeting, it was agreed that a 
three-month study of actual photo- 
copying in libraries in lieu of inter- 


library lending should be developed 








“Which is the best 
microfilm reader?” 


asked the National Archives 
and Records Service 


“the I.D. Model 201-1; 
Said the users. 


In a recent study entitled, “User Evaluations of 
Microfilm Readers,” the NARS asked volunteers to 
rate virtually all of the 35mm roll film readers now in 
use. Ten qualities were evaluated indicating ease, 
comfort and efficiency in use. In all butone category, 
the Information Design Model 201 ranked first or 
second. When asked which was the “best” reader, the 
users Overwhelmingly preferred the I.D. Model 201 
Manual Drive Reader. 


Now available with either manual or motorized drive, 
the Model 201 accepts both reels and cartridges 
in 35mm and 16mm sizes. Its automatic film gate 
protects your film from being scratched, and its big, 
24-inch square screen displays a clear, bright image 
of a full newspaper page. The Mode! 201 with man- 
best adnate Si ace alae Agree ual drive is $1180., with motorized drive—$1480. If 
user evaluations must be considered together there are some new microfilm readers in your future, 
piel: age ice eee. in you should see the NARS report. Complete copies 
further information about these factors, too. are available on request from NARS, Washington, 


D.C., or from INFORMATION DESIGN. 


Special Bonus—For A Limited Time Only 
FREE MICROFILM CARREL 


With each Model 201-1 Microfilm Reader that you order, we'll ship you one of our new 
Carrels. Modular design permits installation of these Carrels in an almost unlimited number 
of combinations to fit the precise needs of your own microfilm facility. The Carrel has been 
designed for maximum convenience and comfort of your patrons. A pull-out writing shelf 
slides away to conserve space when not in use, and the Reader is placed at the most 
comfortable height for easy viewing. List price on the I.D. Carrel is $178., but it will be 
included at no additional cost if you order promptly. To take advantage of this Free Bonus 
Offer, simply attach the coupon below to your purchase order. 


| | 
@@ INFORMATION DESIGN 
| 3247 Middlefield Road, Menlo Park, CA 94025 


Gentlemen: Please ship 201-1 Readers at $1180. F.0.B. Menlo Park, 
CA. With each Reader, please send us one Microfilm Reader Carrel at no 
additional! cost. My purchase order is attached. 


INFORMATION 
DESIGN, INC. 


3247 Middlefield Road, Menlo Park, CA 94025 
(415) 369-2962 


Signed Title 
Library 


Address SS ae een CEE ee Se 

City State Zip 

O Id like more information on the I.D. Model 201 Reader. Please call me. 
Telephone: 
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Introducing 


EC 


The supplementary index 
to periodicals 


A new supplementary index designed to enlarge and 
enrich your reference resources. ACCESS provides a broad 
spectrum of 130 of today’s popular magazines from After 
Dark to Yankee, 


Every patron can benefit from ACCESS. The scholar 
for perspective on the “now” world . . . the browser for 
balanced subject offerings . . . the student for direct cur- 
riculum support. 


ACCESS, edited by John Gordon Burke and Ned Kehde, 
covers many excellent magazines not included in any other 
index. It’s a balanced mix of titles such as People Weekly, 
Family Circle, WomenSports, Boating, Boy's Life, Mother 
Earth News. And 43 significant city and regional maga- 
zines such as San Francisco, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and Blair & Ketchum’s Country Journal. 


ACCESS four-month cumulations will appear in May, 
1975, and September; the annual cumulative bound vol- 
ume in February. The format is by author and by sub- 
ject—paralleling contemporary trends in the arrangement 
of card catalogs. New magazines considered worthy will 
be indexed beginning with their first issues. 


Write today for our brochure containing complete list 
of periodicals indexed. 


It is likely that most, if not all, of the periodicals in- 
dexed in ACCESS will be available on microform by the 
end of 1975. Please write for complete information. 


SEE US AT ALA 
BOOTH 836, 834, 832, 830 


”/ 


JE 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT « SYRACUSE, NY 13201 * STOCKTON, CA 95208 
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LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 


ALA CENTENNIAL VIGNETTE NO. 2 


TESSA KELSO: UNFINISHED HERO OF LIBRARY HERSTORY 
by Evelyn Geller 


i n the recorded history of librarianship, 
there is little to remind us of a great 
lady, Tessa Kelso. The problem is not so 
much lost herstory as the brevity of her 
career. She was librarian of the Los An- 
geles Public Library from 1889 to 1895, 
then lost her position not long after su- 
ing a local minister for malicious slander 
in what today might be a censorship 
controversy but then was not. Yet that 
short-lived career, which had the prom- 
ise of brilliance, tells something about 
the heroes we create, or fail to. 

She first comes to light at an ALA con- 
ference in 1893, a time when profes- 
sionals were debating such radical ideas 
as open shelves and the circulation of 
two books to a person at once. She is on 
the side of virtually every innovation, 
speaking firmly, imperiously, almost im- 
petuously. On the red tape of reference 
book use, she declares: “We ask abso- 
lutely nothing, not even the name... . I 
would rather that such a man should 
steal the dictionary outright than that 
he should fail to get the service he re- 
quires from the library.” 

We come across her next in a Library 
Journal article that was reprinted, sig- 
nificantly enough, from the new, radical 
magazine, The Arena. Here she was al- 
ready taking on a library “establish- 
ment” not yet twenty years old for hav- 
ing gotten bogged down in library im- 
pedimenta—indexes and catalogs that, 
instead of helping users, were designed 
to keep them from the shelf. More im- 
portant, she enunciated a statement of 
philosophy containing in embryo many 
issues still considered innovations today 


Evelyn Geller, former editor of School Li- 
brary Journal, is writing her doctoral thesis 
on “Intellectual Freedom in American Pub- 
lic Librarianship: The Development of an 
Ideology.” 


JUNE 1975 


—perhaps the first note of bold advocacy 
in library literature. 

Concerned with the plight of the ur- 
ban worker, she called on libraries “to 
relieve the fast-diminishing store of hu- 
man pleasure” by attempting through 
their services to overcome “the intem- 
perance of work.” With characteristic in- 
sight, she saw libraries expanding not to 
branches, but to playgrounds and the 
circulation of baseballs and indoor 
games, “the whole paraphernalia of 
healthy wholesome amusemént that is 
quite as much out of the reach of the 
average boy and girl as are books.” 

Against charges libraries were attract- 
ing tramps, she maintained that were the 
library “no more than the official loafing 
place of the city” it would have fulfilled 
its mission. Last, she sketched out a con- 
cept of the library as information center 
—a repository of documents on urban 
experiments and herald of cultural 
events and social issues. 

Her less striking innovations got more 
attention. She made LAPL the largest in 
per capita circulation in the country, 
second cheapest in cost—in part because 
she circulated magazines. Library Jour- 
nal noted the practice with only quali- 
fied approval, observing it might eventu- 
ally get users to read more books. 

In summer 1894, she became involved 
in a selection “error.” The selection com- 
mittee had inadvertently chosen an im- 
proper French novel for the library. Miss 
Kelso was not blamed: as she herself 
said, not being a French scholar, she was 
“not empowered to exercise censorship” 
of French novels. Nevertheless, the Rev. 
Mr. Campbell of Los Angeles chose to 
pray for her soul. Irate at having been 
publicly denounced, especially since she 
was not a member of his congregation, 
Miss Kelso sued. 

The case was apparently dismissed or 
settled, but she and her assistant re- 
signed just seven months later, ostensi- 
bly because a new board had lowered 
their salaries. An editorial commenting 
on the news, however, noted that there 
had been considerable adverse pressure 
against her. 

There is something pathetic in seeing 
that compassionate, perhaps tactless, 
idealism so suddenly silenced. She is 
with Baker and Taylor for awhile, then 
works for Scribner’s, then drops out of 
sight. Reading her few lines, we sigh at 
paths the profession never followed. 
Had she survived as å leader, we might 
have been able to boast of our own Jane 
Addams. C 
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Frankly, 
we’re trying 
to sell 
subscriptions 


Have you heard? 


For the first time, american 
libraries is now available on 
subscription to any library, whether 
or not it’s a member of ALA. And any 
member library that already gets 
one copy of AL can now get more 
than one. Sono member of the staff 
has to wait while one copy slowly 
circulates and our hot news grows 
tepid. Your patrons might enjoy it, 
too. After all, they like libraries, 
don't they? 


american 
libraries 


Subscriptions Dept., 
50 East Huron St., Chicago 60611 


Please send subscription(s) 


for year(s) 
(11 issues per year, $20.00) 
Send to: 


Institution 


Address 


City 


Bill to: 


Institution 


Address 





About a month ago, San Francisco doc- 
tors went on strike. “If you're sick there,” 
Johnny Carson suggested, “get stoned 
and call Roto-Rooter.” 

We can’t top that medical advice, but 
for minor ailments of the old professional 
spirit, for the parochial blahs and that 
low-down, empty-library feeling, we 
strongly recommend the programs and 
people of substance likely to be found at 
the 94th Annual Conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, June 29-July 
5, in glorious, panacean San Francisco. 

If you haven't registered in advance, 
itll cost you about $3 more at the con- 
ference — but it’s worth it. Worth it! 
Registration begins at 10 a.m. on Friday, 
June 27, at the San Francisco Hilton. 
The week’s fees are $30 for current ALA 
personal members, $55 for non-mem- 
bers, $8 for full-time library school 
students. Daily fees are $15, $25, and 
$2, respectively. 

Flat broke? You needn’t even register 
to attend the “1975-76 Libraries and 
the Life of the Mind” series openers, 
Sunday, Monday, and Thursday, or the 
awards ceremonies and installation of 
1975-76 ALA President Allie Beth Mar- 
tin on Friday. 

The “Life of the Mind” series—which 
features major papers on libraries in a 
pluralistic society, libraries and freedom 
of access to information, and libraries 
and the development and future of tax 
support—is a prelude to the cerebral pro- 
grams scheduled for the big centennial 
conference next year in Chicago, and as 
such reflects the overall 1975 confer- 
ence theme, “Looking Forward to 1976.” 
But don’t let the time warp throw you; 
1975 in San Francisco promises to be 
unforgettable in its own right: big, color- 
ful, and exactly what British librarian 
Susunga Weeraperuma had in mind 
when he wrote: 

A library conference is not merely a matrix 
of bibliographic ideas but a meeting of 
human faces as well. . . . The cutting edges 
of ideological differences get smoothened 
out. . . . The warm handshakes and disarm- 
ing smiles too contribute to the formation of 
that vital consensus of thought and feeling, 
the lack of which, in the past, has had un- 
favorable effects on the sense of unity in the 
library profession. The cohesion of a profes- 
sion does not depend solely on professional 
self-interest, there is also the softening im- 
pact of the human touch. (from The Role of 
Conferences in the Further Education of 
Librarians, London, Poets’ and Painters’ 
Press, 1971). 

Of course, too much human touch at 
these friendly conferences can get you 
in trouble. Below are some substantive 


programs suggested for balance, along 
with late announcements and second re- 
minders to supplement your three pri- 
mary sources of conference information: 
1) General notices in American Libraries, 
Jan. 1975, pp. 47-52, and in AL’s 
“Source” section, April and May; 2) a 
38-page preliminary program and ad- 
vance registration mailed to every ALA 
member in April; and 3) the official Con- 
ference Program, distributed at the 
time of registration. 


THE BIGGIES 
Council: Tues., July 1, 4:30-6 p.m.; 
Wed., July 2, 8 a.m.—noon; and Fri., July 
4 (no cherry bombs, please), 8-10 a.m. 
Membership: Wed., July 2, 8:30- 
10:30 p.m.; and Fri., July 4 (sparklers 
only), 10 a.m.—12 noon. 
Newbery-Caldecott-Wilder Awards 
Dinner: Tues., July 1, 7:30 p.m. 
Inaugural Luncheon: Friday, July 4, 
1:15-2:30 p.m. 


“Looking Backward to ’76” 


That’s the theme of the conference- 
wide reception at the San Francisco Pub- 
lic Library after the opening general ses- 
sion Sunday night, June 29. The flavor 
will be the Gold Rush era, Gay Nineties, 
and Roaring Twenties, with cocktail mu- 
sic of the 1930s and cocktails of the 
1970s. 


Getting There—Cheaply 


There’s still a little time to check with 
the JMRT Travel Network to see if spe- 
cial hosts and inexpensive lodgings are 
along your auto route. Choose a major 
route to San Francisco, plan stops 400- 
600 miles apart, and get in touch with 
Marilyn L. Hinshaw, Travel Network 
Committee, E] Paso PL, 501 N. Oregon, 
El Paso, TX 79901. Tel: (915) 543-3804. 


Bay Cruise Deadline June 17 


All conference goers are invited to a 
Champagne Dinner Cruise on San Fran- 
cisco Bay on Saturday, June 28, 7:30- 
11:30 p.m. Sponsored by the American 
Library Trustee Association, the four- 
hour cruises costs $20, and reservations 
should be sent in by June 17 to Andrew 
Hansen, ALTA, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chi. 60611. Make checks payable to 
ALA. 

The four-hour gala offers hot buffet 
dinner, champagne, cash bar, and live 
dance music. Boat leaves from the Ferry 
Building at the foot of Market St. 


Unescorted Visits to S.F. Libraries 


You'll enjoy the West Coast style of 
serving up information as well as the 
Bay Area’s many special collections. The 
following libraries will be open regular 
hours and will welcome “unescorted” 
visitors, as well as singles, swingles, 
dates, and mates: San Francisco PL 
(special display: 1906 Earthquake and 
Fire); SFPL Business Library; Wells 
Fargo History Room; Sierra Club Li- 
brary; UC, Hastings College of Law Li- 
brary; Univ. San Francisco, Gleeson Li- 
brary; Sutro Library; Environmental 
Protection Agency Library; Oakland PL; 
Latin American Library; Berkeley PL; 
and UC, Berkeley, General Library. AL 
also recommends the Chinatown Branch, 
SFPL, one of the busiest, and the Mill 
Valley PL, one of the most beautiful, if 
you can swing visits. 


See the World—At the Exhibits 


We've heard of no-frills travel, but 
this is ridiculous: for a lousy daily regis- 
tration fee you can see all the domestic 
exhibits and the special USA Interna- 
tional Book Exhibition with the follow- 
ing participants: Taiwan National Cen- 
tral Library; International Periodical Ex- 
hibition; Hungarian Books & Records; 
Irish Academic Press; Sekai Bunka Pub- 
lishing; Baily Bros. & Swinfen; Verlag 
Dokumentation Miinchen; Irish Micro- 
forms; French Publishers, French Book 
Guild; Mary S. Rosenberg; B. H. Black- 
well; Korean Publishers; New Zealand 
Publishers; B. F. Stevens & Brown; Casa- 
lini Libri; Otto Harrassowitz ;Wm. Daw- 
son & Sons; and Books Canada. Bon 
voyage! 


Human Dynamo to Lead Workshop 
on Communication Dynamics 


Eva Schindler-Rainman has been de- 
scribed as a “personable, warmly human 
dynamo” who travels some 100,000 miles 
a year on a consulting circuit largely in 
human relations and communications. 
On Sunday, June 29, Dr. Rainman will 
participate in an all-day workshop on 
“Communication Dynamics: From Bar- 
rier to Breakthrough.” The program is 
sponsored by the LAD/Personnel Ad- 
ministration Section Staff Development 
Committee and Junior Members Round 
Table. 


Public Library Assn.’s Lead Program 
Studying the implications of PLA/ 

ALA’S Performance Measures for Public 

Libraries is the business of a major half- 


day session on Monday, June 30, spon- 
sored by the PLA and LAD/Library 
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Organization and Management Section’s 
Statistics for Public Libraries Commit- 
tee. From 8 a.m. to noon, a parade of 
speakers will discuss sound program- 
ming, planning, and management tech- 
niques based on hard research data gen- 


erated by the library. 


Bring Your Building 


Or, if it doesn’t fit in your briefcase 
or isnt yet built, bring your building 
plans to a review section of the LAD 
Buildings and Equipment Section. Mon- 
day, June 30, 8 a.m.—noon is for public 
libraries; Thursday, July 3, 2-6 p.m., for 
college and university building plans. 
Consultants will offer critiques. Further 
info: Bob D. Carmack, Dir. of Libraries, 
Univ. South Dakota, Vermillion 57069. 
Tel: (605) 677-5371. 


“Women in Unions” 


The Social Responsibilities Round 
Table general program: the role of 
women in the labor movement, espe- 
cially in public and academic li- 
braries, and in the recent attempts 
to organize the publishing industry. 
Scheduled for 2-4 p.m., Tuesday, 
July 1, the program will feature a 
panel of four women directly in- 
volved in union struggles. 


The White House Conference 


The Library Organization and Man- 
agement Section, LAD, is sponsoring 
this one: a session on the White House 
Conference on Libraries and the plan 
for a national inventory of libraries, 
Thursday, July 3, 10 a.m.—noon. NCLIS 
head A. F. Trezza, Frank Schick of 
USOE, and Robert Frase, ALA Library 
Statistics Handbook Project, will be 
there. 


New Video & Cable Communications 
Section of ISAD Debuts 


A membership meeting on Monday, 
June 30, and two programs are slated for 
this new section of some 400 members, 
previously a task force of the Social Re- 
sponsibilities Round Table. Advance 
registration is required for Tuesda 
workshops (contact Craig Schiller, Calif. 
Video Resource Project, SFPL, San 
Francisco 94102), but on Wednesday, a 
full day of video presentations and dis- 
cussions will be held in the Lurie Room 
of SFPL. Roberto Esteves is interim 
chairperson. 


“Small Libraries and 
Service to the Disadvantaged” 

On Tuesday, July 1, 9 a.m.—noon, a 
panel of administrators, trustees, and 
community representatives will examine 
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Developing Herself Professionally 


Patrica Lyn Landers is one of six young 
librarians attending the conference 
through a $5,000 professional develop- 
ment grant from the 3M Company. All six 
belong to the Junior Members Round 
Table. 


just how decisions are made for service 
to the disadvantaged—and what kind of 
action is taken. Small groups of librar- 
ians will take part ina workshop on com- 
munity assessment. 


“Media Programs: District & School” 


And how to implement them—that’s 
the question. Some answers will be forth- 
coming in a program scheduled for Mon- 
day, June 30, 8:30 a.m.—noon, presented 
by the AASL Standards Implementation 
Committee. Jane Hannigan is featured 
speaker, AASL will also be touring local 
schools (Tuesday) and ERIC (Thurs- 
day). Business meeting: 2—4 p.m., July 1. 


The Ethnic Caucuses 


The Asian American, Jewish, Italian- 
American, and Black Caucuses of the 
ALA will all be meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. Late notices from the latter two: 

The Italian-American Caucus will 
meet on Thursday, July 3, 2-4 p.m., at 
the Forty-Niner Room, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel. Futher info: Carmine Diodati, 
Wakefield Branch, New York PL, 4100 
Lowerre Pl., NY 10466. 

The California Librarians Black Cau- 
cus, Northern Chapter, is presenting a 
“change of pace” program on Wednes- 
day July 2, 12-4 p.m.: visit to the Black 
Film Makers Hall of Fame in Oakland; 
tour of the Oakland Museum; luncheon; 
and a concert featuring the Dimensions 
Dance Theatre. Cost, $10; limit, 300. 
Contact Edna Tidwell, Berkeley PL, 
South Branch, 1901 Russell, Berkeley 
94703. Tel: (415) 644-6860. 

REFORMA, the National Assn. of 
Spanish Speaking Librarians in the United 
States, is now an ALA affiliate, and will 
meet on Monday, June 30, at 8 a.m. 


Book Marketing & Selection Practices 

Librarians, publishers, wholesalers, 
and all others in the book trade are in- 
vited to a big, all-day forum on book 
marketing and selection practices July 1 
at the Hilton. Sponsored by an AAP/ 
ALA-RTSD joint committee and the 
RTSD Resources Section, the program 
will center around four in-depth surveys 
performed by special task forces. A de- 
scription of these surveys appears else- 
where in this issue, under the heading, 
“Extraordinary Amount of Background 
Material Gathered for Key Session on 
Book Marketing and Selection.” 


ALA Publishing Unmasked 


The folks who turn library infor- 
mation into books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals will show and tell how 
they do it at a special program on 
Wednesday, July 2, 4:30-6 p.m. All 
readers of ALA pubs are invited to 
meet the editors and other staff 
members, to react to present pub- 
lications, and to feed in ideas for 
new and improved ones. 


“West Coast Publishing: 
What /s the Difference?” 

Those woolly West Coast publishers 
will define and discuss their special 
kinds of activity at a program on July 
3, 2-6 p.m., presented by the AAP’s 
School and Library Committee and the 
RTSD. SFPL Director Kevin Starr, au- 
thor of Americans and California Dream, 
promises to be a colorful keynoter. He 
will be followed by nine concurrent 
group discussions with as many West 
Coast publishers. 


ISAD’s Other New Unit: AV Section 

The new Audio-Visual Section of 
ISAD “will serve as the membership unit 
of ALA for those members interested in 
the many aspects of the A-V Field.” Em- 
phasis will be on the acquisition, pro- 
duction, circulation and use of AV ma- 
terials, with concern for automation of 
techniques and procedures. The section’s 
program meeting will be Tuesday, July 
1, 2-4 p.m., on “Prospects for Consensus 
in Cataloging of Nonprint Materials.” An 
organization meeting will follow. Mar- 
garet Chisholm, Univ. of Md., is chair- 
person of the section’s board. 


P.S. 

Great films running all week; check 
the conference program . . . the Third 
San Francisco International Book Fair, 
July 2-4, Veteran’s Building, Civic Cen- 
ter... Women’s Fair, Sunday, June 29, 
9 a.m.—midnight, sponsored by SRRT 
TF on Women; check program . . . Place- 
ment Center, Sun.—Thurs., Polk Hall, 
Civic Center. 
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Packing your gear for San Francisco? 
First let us make a suggestion: unpack 
those white shoes and use the space in 
your case to stow your trenchcoat or a 
sweater. Disguised as a native you can 
laugh at the white-toed tourists as you 
stalk through the streets in your London 
Fog and watch the sun set over the 
Golden Gate without shivering. The lay- 
ered look will allow you to strip down to 
enjoy the sun which emerges about noon 
and moves dramatically westward over 
the Pacific horizon. 

Meetings and exhibits will probably 
absorb most of your time during the first 
few days, but if you look at the meeting- 
room schedule and the acronyms begin 
to merge, it’s time for a breather. A few 
hours scouting around the shops adja- 
cent to Union Square will help ease the 
load on your pocketbook and put you in 
gear to enjoy the rest of the week. 

The traditional place to begin your 
shopping is Gumps (“good taste costs no 
more’) and then on to Abercrombie and 
Fitch to shop for the sportspeople on 
your list. Serious campers won't want 
to miss Eddie Bauer's new shop at 120 
Kearny, and the Mountain Shop on the 
second floor at 228 Grant. This same 
building houses the Hansen-Fuller Gal- 
lery displaying local artists of distinc- 
tion. Art buffs can continue up the block 
to the more conventional galleries on 
adjoining Sutter Street. 

Both liberated women and ladies will 
find something distinctive in sportswear 
in the one block known as Maiden Lane 
stretching between Stockton and Grant. 
Several grand boutiques—Jax and Cour- 
reges—are here, as well as Helga 
Howie’s, which dominates the lane with 
its Frank Lloyd Wright facade and Gug- 
genheim interior. It’s only a block to 
Vidal Sassoon’s for an outré hair style to 
go with your new outfit. Around the cor- 
ner from the Hyatt Union Square on Sut- 
ter Street are two excellent (and expen- 
sive) men’s shops—Wilkes-Bashford and 
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Johnson and Gray. As far as shopping 
for children is concerned, everyone likes 
FAO Schwarz in this neighborhood, and 
we like Come Fly a Kite at Ghirardelli 
Square and The House of Magic on 
Chestnut Street, a wild shop with every- 
thing a young magician could want. 

All the basic necessities you forgot to 
pack are available at Macy’s as well as 
the unexpected culinary treats which lie 
in store at the lower level. Another must 
is Normandy Lane in the basement of 
Liberty House, where gourmet picnic 
provender (including an excellent selec- 
tion of imported wines) is available. The ag 
budget-minded may prefer the lures of 
Chinatown’s continuous mercantile mart. 
Save a bif of the last $10 traveler’s check 
for a buyer's blast at Cost Plus, which 
stocks an enormous array of international 
imports at warehouse prices. A great 
place to look for jewelry, original stock- 
ing stuffers, and exciting things to take 
back to the library workers back home. 

While you're in the Union Square 
area, and if you are a dedicated “people 
watcher,” go into the Square itself, par- 
ticularly during lunch hour. This park 
is not ornamental and unused, so often 
the lot of other public parks in other 
cities. Here one is apt to hear a famous 
opera star in a kick-off for the opera, to 
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see a fashion show, or a square dance, 

and perhaps a cable car bell-ringers con- Street, where the elite, especially sin- 

test. gles, meet to eat, drink, and round out 
We know you get characters in your their wardrobes. Stroll through this sev- 


eral block area, and be sure not to miss 

The Museum Shop, Les Saisons, and te 
The Cultural Revolution (gifts from the 
People’s Republic of China). 

Have you ever explored the possibili- 
ties of an alternative career? Ex-BARC 
Librarian Linda Ramey did just that and 
came up with Common Scents on 24th 
Street. Take a few hours off and let 
Linda tell you how she got it all together 
while selling you bath oils, balms, and 
other natural, exotic essences. She may 
even have a few ALA specials! 


From Union Square take off for Union | 
| 
| 


libraries, but wait until you see the deni- 
zens of Union Square. The talented and 
colorful street musicians and artists are 
part of the scene, along with the delight- 
ful mimes who capture the mannerisms 
and the hearts of San Franciscans and 
visitors. You'll see a lot of every type of 
San Franciscan here at Union Square— 
hookers, winos, as well as the well- 
dressed downtown office types, all com- 
peting for a place in the noontime sun. 
Library people will be welcome too; so 
grab a sandwich, and stay awhile. 
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above, are all part of the lively street scene 
in S.F. At right, ex-BARC librarian Linda 
Ramey’s shop, Common Scents. 
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by Anne Kincaid and Gil McNamee 


Shopping for the Spirit 

Tired of tripping over conference 
packets as you struggle to get a seat at 
the various sessions? You need to get up 
and away to Golden Gate Park. Restore 
your serenity while sipping a cup of tea 
in the subdued atmosphere of the Japa- 
nese Tea Garden, and if your mind is still 
wandering, take in the show at the Mor- 
rison Planetarium and let it soar before 
returning to Brooks Hall and the exhibits 
area. You will also want to visit the gal- 
lery Capricorn Asunder, only a block 
from Brooks Hall on Grove Street, where 
you will get a chance to see what’s going 
on in neighborhood art as well as pick 
up some hints on the cultural festivals 
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and activities taking place in the San 
Francisco neighborhoods. 

If you are extending your conference 
stay and plan to be here on a Sunday, 
you won't want to miss the services at 
Glide Memorial Church, presided over 
by Reverend Cecil Williams, who has 
taken all the positive components of the 
human-be-in and combined them into 
a weekly celebration of the power of 
love. 

Before going back home and facing 
library budget problems and your desk 
backlog, why not do some of the things 
that make San Francisco unique? Many 
people think of San Francisco as a wide 
open city for adults, particularly its 
night life. We’ll leave that aspect of San 
Francisco up to you; you'll have no trou- 
ble in finding your own thing. But we'd 
like to suggest some other “happy” 
things to do. If you bring the children, 
they'll like these, too: a cable car ride 
down the Hyde Street hill toward the 
Bay; a ride on our quiet and beautiful 
subway; a view of the city and the 
bridges from the top of Telegraph Hill; 
a turn down Lombard, the “crookedest 
street in the world”; a carry-out crab 
salad at Fisherman’s Wharf; a walk 
through Chinatown; a ferry ride to Sau- 
salito; a tour of historic ships, including 
the old whaler, the Balclutha. 

Now you can visit the replica of Sir 
Francis Drake’s ship, the Golden Hinde 
II which recently sailed to San Francisco 
from Plymouth, England. She cheated a 
little by going through the Panama 
Canal; nevertheless, youll love her, al- 
though the admission charge is a bit 
steep. 

You can even have a guided tour of 
Alcatraz. This is very popular—$2 for 
adults; $1 for children. Reservations are 
a must, so we suggest you call 415-398- 
1141 the first day you arrive. 

Another exciting place, little visited 
by tourists, is the Exploratorium, located 
in the beautiful Palace of Fine Arts, Play 
with laser beams and enjoy hands-on- 
demonstrations, showing the behavior of 
light, color, sound. The Exploratorium 
is one of those places where no one cares 
if children scream and jump with joy. 
No one shushes. There are attendants 
who even help to make noise and show 
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Sights along S.F.’s waterfront: above, a 
tight-lipped lady graces the whaler Bal- 
clutha; below, the entrance to the Cannery, 
a half-block maze of restaurants and shops 
housed in a former peach-packing plant. 


o 3 
you how the exhibits work. Not open 
Mondays and Tuesdays; free admission, 
but donations are encouraged. On 
Wednesday evening there is an informal 
concert: 25¢ per person. The musicians 
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comment on the music, the instruments, 
the structure of the composition. Librar- 
ian moms and dads will like the Explora- 
torium too. (You can pick up Scientific 
American reprints for your library here.) 
Or, if you'd like, leave the children here 
and dash to the Museum of Erotic Art on 
Powell Street for a little adult culture. 


The cable car turnaround at Powell 
and Market is a place that never ceases 


to entertain. San Francisco’s Hyde Park 


corner? Bongo drums, street vendors 
(here you can hardly call them “artists” ); 
Jesus freaks; balloon sellers. “Get your 
photo taken with a cable car!” Oh yes, 
try the Top Hat here for the best shoe- 
shine in town. Tourists by the hundreds! 
Currently, one has to wait in line to 
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Authors Anne Kincaid, coordinator, Adult 
Services, SFPL, and Gil McNamee, direc- 
tor, Bay Area Reference Center (BARC) 
and local arrangements co-chairperson 
for the S.F. conference, wouldn't live any- 
where else. 
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board a cable car, much fairer, much 
more orderly, but not nearly so much 
fun as fighting for a place to stand. Who 
wants to sit on a cable car? A tip: Don't 
stand in line; just walk up Powell a couple 
of blocks and board there. The Powell/ 
Mason car goes to Fisherman’s Wharf, 
and Cost Plus; the Hyde Street line takes 
you to the vicinity of Ghirardelli Square 
and the Buena Vista Cafe, which is a 
real San Franciscan meeting place that 
serves the best fizzes and Irish coffees 
you've ever had! "Tis said Irish coffees 
were invented here. BARC has never 
been referred that question; however, 
the staff is willing to do some “on-site” 
research if asked. 

And now that you're in gear, enjoy! [] 


Abercrombie & Fitch, 220 Post St., 
397-2300. M-Sat. 9:30-6. E. 

Buena Vista Cafe, 2765 Hyde St., 
474-5044. M-Sun. 9-2 a.m. I, M. 

Capricorn Asunder, 165 Grove St. F. 

Come Fly A Kite, Foot of Polk at 
Ghirardelli Sq., 441-2965. M-Tues. 
10:30-6:30; F-Sat. 10:30-7:30; 
Sun. 11-6. M, E. 

Common Scents, 3920A 24th St., 
826-1019. M-Sat. 11-6; Sun. 1-5. M. 

Cost Plus Imports, 2552 Taylor St., 
673-8400. M-Sat. 10-9; Sun. 12-5. 
I, M. 

Courreges, 155 Maiden Ln., 433- 
9842. M-Sat. 10-5:30. E. 

The Cultural Revolution, 2102 Union 
St., 567-4626. M-Sat. 10-6; Sun. 
11-5. I, M, E. 

Eddie Bauer, 120 Kearny St., 986- 
7600. M-Sat. 9-5:30. E. 

Exploratorium (Palace of Fine Arts), 
Marina Blvd. at Lyon St., 563- 
7337. W-Sun. 1-5; W eve. 7-9:30. 
M. 

FAO Schwarz, 180 Post St., 391- 
0100. M-Sat. 9:30-5:30. E. 

Glide Memorial Church, 330 Ellis 
St., Sun. services 9 and 11. F (do- 
nations). 

Gumps, 250 Post St., 982-1616. M- 
Sat. 9:30-5:30. M, E. 


Ave., 362-8477. 





ALPHABETICAL GUIDE TO EARTHLY DELIGHTS 
MENTIONED IN THIS ARTICLE 


Symbols: F—Free; l—Inexpensive; M—Moderate; E—Expensive 


Hansen-Fuller Gallery, 228 Grant 
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Helga Howie, 140 Maiden Ln., 956- 
5450. M-Sat. 9:30-5:30. E. 

The House of Magic, 2025 Chestnut 
St., 346-2218. M-Sat. 10-5. I, M, E. 

Japanese Tea Garden, Golden Gate 
Pk., 752-1171. M-Sun. 10:30-5:30. 
F. 

Jax, 171 Maiden Ln., 397-3525. M- 
Sat. 9:30-5:30. E. 

Johnson & Gray, 395 Sutter St., 956- 
1520. M-Sat. 10-6. E. 

Les Saisons, 3027 Fillmore, 567- 
3658. M-Sat. 10-6. I, M. 

Liberty House, Stockton at O'Farrell 
Sts., 772-2121. M, Th, F 9:30-9; 
Tu, W, Sat. 9:30-6; Sun. 12-5. I, M. 

Macy’s, Stockton at O'Farrell Sts., 
397-3333. M. Tu, W, F, Sat. 9:30- 
5:30; Th. 9:30-9. I, M. 

Morrison Planetarium, Golden Gate 
Pk., 752-8268. M-Sun. 10-5. 50¢ 
adult; 25¢ children. 

The Mountain Shop, 228 Grant Ave., 
362-8477. M, Tu, W, F, Sat. 9:30- 
5:30; Th. 9:30-9. M, E. 

Museum of Erotic Art, 540 Powell 
St., 989-6095. M-Sun. 11-6. E. 

The Museum Shop, 3119 Fillmore 
St., 922-1789. Tu-Sat. 11-6. M, E. 

Vidal Sassoon, 51 Grant Ave., men’s 
salon, 397-5343, women’s salon, 
397-5105. E. 

Wilkes-Bashford, 336 Sutter St., 
986-4380. M-Sat. 10-6. E. 
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Shopping for Your Library at ALA San Francisco: 


Compiled and Edited by Barbara Jacobs 


Some two thirds of ALA’s membership will be—sob!—unable to attend the 
association's superconference this summer. Although they will be able to 


gather, in American Libraries and else- 
where, some of the information they missed 
in meetings, there is no way for them to re- 
create Libraryland’s greatest and most use- 
ful trade show: the exhibits—some 600 of 
them. So many products and services are on 
display that even conference goers find 
themselves unable to focus on more than 
just a few items. To help out, AL asked 
each exhibitor to describe just one item 
being featured. More than twice as many 
responses were received as could be fit in 
this space. The choices were made almost 
randomly and jazzed up for the Sears-like 
catalog below (many of the headings are 
from the early Sears catalogs). Much excel- 
lent information that could not be included 
here will be offered in appropriate depart- 
ments of future issues. 


How to use the Catalogue: To receive 
free information from an exhibitor, merely 
circle on AL’s bound-in reader card the left- 
hand number after the blurb. Do not circle 
the booth (B) or table (T) number on the 
right. Visit the booth or table; but circle the 
lefthand number on the reader card. 


FLUNK MATH NO MORE with the world’s first 
cartoon calculus book, Prof. E. McSquared’s 
Original, Fantastic & Highly Edifying Calculus 
Primer, published by William Kaufman, Inc. 
120 p.; paper, $2.95. 

454 T69 


SE SEEN a METS create oe eee SEE CRS STEEL a E 
IN ALL SHAPES, SIZES, AND WIDTHS, says 
AMS Press, Inc., describing their scholarly re- 
prints, monographs, collected editions, and 
reference sets. Booth made of real wood, too! 
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Lend Them an Ear 

Looking for a plastic model of the ear, eye, 
tooth, or skin? Hubbard Scientific Company 
has ‘em, as part of teaching aid kits called 
Discovery Packs in life science and earth sci- 
ence. Designed for elementary and junior high 
school students, the packs include a large- 
size, full-color model; cassettes; manipula- 
tives; teacher guides; and student workbooks. 


412 B220 
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RELIEVES GAS (INFORMATION) 
DISTRESS 

A new monthly index to the petrol biz, Petro- 
leum/Energy Business News Index, published 
by the American Petroleum Institute. Entries 
include: technical, geographic, and economic 
terms; and names of persons and organiza- 
tions. $100/ year. 


401 T103 
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A Modern Essential for patrons with physi- 
cal, emotional, and economic anxieties. Four 
books published by Crown can help: The Com- 
plete Book of Breast Care, Don’t Give Up on 
an Aging Parent, Doctor’s Metabolic Diet, and 
The Simplified Guide to Personal Bankruptcy. 
382 B519 


DIRECT FROM DC 
The Library of Congress offers: 


Cast of Thousands 


Recognize the face? John Gielgud—who nar- 
rates Shakespeare and His Stage: Approaches 
to Hamlet, a 16mm film produced by Films for 
the Humanities, Inc. Other 16mm films focus 
on stars Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., Lorraine Hans- 
berry, Albert Einstein, Robert Frost, and Anton 
Chekhov. 

437 B226 


TITANS & TEMPLES—third world titles from 
Orbis Books. Featured: Clash of Titans (Ed- 
ward Chester), a full-scale assessment of Afri- 
can-U.S. relations; Rebuilding the Temple: Tra- 
dition and Change in Modern Asia (Ralph 
Buultjens); and A Richer Harvest (Sudhir Sen), 
an answer to world hunger. 

462 B3035 


Cataloging on machine-readable tapes and printed cards. 
Catalogs of books, motion pictures and filmstrips. 
Classification systems, subject and name headings. 


Bibliographies. 


Literary lectures and exhibition catalogs. 
Facsimiles, reprints, and guides to Revolutionary material. 


418 


GET REAL EFFICIENCE 

Larousse & Co. says you can get almost any 
publication in either Spanish or French from 
them. Call, write, visit, or telex Larousse in its 
New York or Los Angeles offices. 

402 B652 


FOR YOUR EYES ONLY 

Big Brother watching you? Not an unlikely 
thought, especially after reading Confidential 
Information Sources: Public and Private (John 
M. Carroll), published by Security World Books, 
Carroll explains the practices of organizations 
—from the FBI to the Retail Credit Company— 
who collect, store, and disseminate information 
about every one of us. 

441 B132 


Star-Spangled Books 

Let freedom ring! Let patrons celebrate the na- 
tion’s history with American University Presses! 
Books on display in this cooperative collection 
cover such topics as the founding fathers 
(biography and letters); women in America: 
folkways and culture; state and local history; 
historic sites and preservation; art and archi- 
tecture; and many more. 

456 B819 
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CENTURIES OF WOMEN 

Women’s herstorians will want to investigate 
Research Publication, Inc.’s The History of 
Women. This microfilm publication includes 
the texts of over 14,000 books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, and manuscripts published from 
1492 to 1920. 

450 B1112 
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SECRETS OF LLAMAS REVEALED—by author 
Gladys Conklin (Llamas of South America) at 
the Holiday House booth. On Wednesday, July 
2 (9-12, 1-3), Ms. Conklin will autograph sam- 
ple pages from the forthcoming / Like Beetles 
as well as copies of Llamas. 


428 B722 





CRAWDADDY INDEXED 

Crawdaddy and the Rolling Stone are among 
the 16 magazines indexed semiannually 
(March and September) in Popular Periodicals 
Index. Two more mags—Prevention and Soviet 
Life—will be added to PPI in September. Or- 
der subscriptions to PPI through agencies or 
direct (PPI, P.O. Box 739, Camden, NJ 08102). 
427 B3025 





Cures Information Blues 

We'll go anywhere in the world to obtain ma- 
terial for our clients is the claim of Information 
Unlimited, a three-year-old independent library 
service in Berkeley. Main services offered: 
photocopies, bibliographies, market research, 
and library organizing projects. 


434 T43 





KEEP UP-TO-DATE IN SPANISH. For librarians 
serving the Spanish speaking, a Spanish book 
and magazine distributor, Arhe, Inc., offers a 
subscription to La Actualidad Espanola, a 
weekly pictorial news magazine. $50/year. 
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ASI ASTROPUNCTURE SPECIALS 

The Age of Aquarius brings forth the latest 
publications on astrology and acupuncture 
from ASI Publishers, Inc. Their highlighted 
special: 13 astrological reference books for 
$100, instead of the retail $115.15. 


436 T54 
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MICROFILM MADE SIMPLE with the REEL-EASY film handling system, a product for microfilm 
threading and usage. The Library Microfilms & Materials Company says it’s “simple, effective, 


inexpensive—you must see it to believe it.” 
438 








HOLY CITY MAPPED 


The Refesence and Subscription Books Re- 
view called it “sophisticated, imaginative, at- 
tractive, authoritative . . .”: The Atlas of Jeru- 
salem, published by Walter de Gruyter, Inc. 
One hundred and five maps present the major 


historical, physical, sociological, and eco- 
nomic characteristics of the city. 
429 B3045 





Revolutionary Opportunity! 


Meet authors James and Christopher Collier 
(My Brother Sam Is Dead) at the Four Winds 
Press on Tuesday afternoon, July 1, and all day 
Wednesday, July 2. A novel for young people 
about the Revolutionary War, My Brother is a 
Newbery Honor Book, an ALA Notable Chil- 
dren’s Book, and a nominee for a National 
Book Award. 

458 B710 
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Chugging Down the Stacks 


Howell-North Books features a series of books 
for the model railroader: 12 Lucius Beebe 
titles, including Narrow Gauge in the Rockies 
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and The Age of Steam. Howell also notes that 
a two-volume book on Arizona’s railroads 


(David Myrick) is in progress. 
452 
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Three Promises 


Three service promises from Taylor-Carlisle, 
booksellers: rapid turnaround time; a high or- 
der fulfillment rate; and accurate reports on 
delayed or unavailable titles. TC also offers 
a standing order program for continuations. 

413 B3027 
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Keep Your Patrons Singing 


The Smithsonian Collection of Classic Jazz 
features six stereo records with selections 
from Scott Joplin’s Maple Leaf Rag to John 
Coltrane’s Alabama. Distributed by W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., produced by Columbia Records. $20 
boxed, including a 48-page illustrated, anno- 
tated booklet. 
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MORE ELBOW ROOM 

Three equipment exhibits in one highlight 
the Estey Corporation’s theme, “Gain Space 
Three Ways.” The display: multi-tier book- 
stacks for hi-rise storage; “Compact” mobile 


system for hi-density storage; and the Vista- 7 


base bookstack for linear space gain. 


433 B205 





SPECIAL OFFER, LIMITED TIME ONLY 

Van Nostrand Reinhold offers a savings of 
$65 if the 3-volume set, Grzimek’s Animal Life 
Encyclopedia, is purchased before September 
1 ($325 now; $390 later). Another inflation- 
fighter special: 100 Peter Pauper Press titles 
for $100 (normally $1.95 each). 


384 B858 





SERVES THEM RIGHT 

No library is an island, says Lillian L. Shapiro, 
author of Serving Youth: Communication and 
Commitment in the High School Library, a Bow- 
ker publication. She discusses practical pro- 
grams for the school and community and de- 
scribes successful library programs serving 
different needs. 250 p.; $13.50. 

444 B933 


—— 


STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN to Cassette Clas- 
sics, famous stories on tape acted out by a 
cast of professional actors with music and 
sound effects. Produced by Jabberwocky, the 
cassettes are available for different age groups 
—elementary, junior high, and high school. 
387 T85 
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EVERY HOME NEEDS ... The Best of Life, one 
of many. Avon paperbacks on display. Other 
hot titles in paper: Watership Down; Alive: The 
Story of the Andes Survivors; Working; and 
Charmed Circle: Gertrude Stein and Company. 
386 B509 
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LIKE PULLING TEETH to get sci-review info when you need it. Now, the Institute for Scientific 
Information is featuring the multidisciplinary Index to Scientific Reviews. Disciplines covered: 
dentistry; physical, chemical, and life sciences; medicine, and allied professions; engineering 
and technology; agricultural, biological, and environmental sciences; and the social and be- 


havioral sciences. 
404 
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SHULD WE TREAT WHALES Z ike THIS? 


OR Cie THis? 


A good one, in There’s a Sound in the Sea... A Child's Eye View of the Whale (Tamar Griggs), 


published by Scrimshaw Press. $10.95. 
460 


MICROMAGIC 

The theme of the 3M Company’s booth: making 
microfilm easier to find and easier to use. 
Products featured will be the electronic 
counter and dry silver reader printers. 

392 B953 


Brighten Life for children with other lives. 
Gallery of Famous Artists, published by High- 
lights for Children, includes authentic full-color 
reproductions and short biographical sketches 
of 16 artists. $1.95. 

391 B306 
erii O N ae SESE ee eee TD, 
GET A JOHN HANCOCK from Nina Bawden, 
author of Carrie’s War. She’ll autograph her 
latest YA novel, The Peppermint Pig, at Lippin- 
cott booth (June 29, 30 all day; July 1, 2 
morning). 

457 B818 
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WHY PAY MORE than $5 for a good meal in 
San Francisco? A free booklet from cookbook 
publishers 101 Productions describes the city’s 
offbeat/ethnic/ inexpensive restaurants. Ask for 
a copy of ‘‘Best Restaurants Under $5.” 

447 B730 
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All Have This Famous Feature 

See Academic Press’ library editions with 
microfiche. Inserted in the back of each AP 
book is its complete microfiche edition, pro- 
duced in standard format. 
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FAMILY OWNED AND OPERATED 
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Ask Mia, Daria, or Mara when you can visit 
laconi Book Imports, a publishing company 
located in a 107-year-old Victorian mansion 
on San Francisco’s Potrero Hill. laconi, a 
family operated business, distributes chil- 
dren’s books in foreign languages to schools 
and libraries. 

424 T76 


An Old Favorite: the Corpus Juris Secundum, 
the complete law encyclopedia based on all 
American case law. from earliest times to the 
present. West Publishing Company will also 
display the United States Code Annotated, 
presenting all the permanent and general laws 
of the federal government. 

381 B653 


YOURS! ONE THOUSAND AUTHORS 


Nearly 1,000 authors are represented in World 
Authors: 1950-1970, published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. Each biographical sketch 
contains evaluative comments indicating the 
critical Consensus on the author’s writing, and 
lists published works of and writings about 
the author. 

395 B843 
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FOR THRIFTY GAMESTERS, a free poster- 
game introducing the Newbery literature 
Learning Packages of records, books, and 
creative activities from Miller-Brody Produc- 
tions. That’s Oscar Brand and friend (above) 
from Songs of '76, part of MB’s The Bicenten- 
nial Audio-Visual Library. 

399 B236 


Secrets of the Orient 


For a one-stop source for titles on Bud- 
dhism, consider Dharma Publishing. Affili- 
ated with The Tibetan Nyingma Institute, 
Dharma also publishes translations and 


commentaries on important Tibetan texts 
and related materials. Represented authors: 
Herbert Guenther, Lama Anagarika Govin- 
da, Gay Luce, Charles Tart, and Claudio 
Naranio. 

449 T47 


LOVERS, ARISE! 


One look at a new edition of the Song of Songs 
and you may be murmuring, “Arise my love.” 
Dhimitri Zonia illustrated the King James ver- 
sion of the Old Testament love poem. Pub- 
lished by Concordia, both cloth ($12.50) and 
paper ($4.95) versions will be available in late 
summer. 

432 B304 
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If it doesn’t look like your old library card, it’s because it doesn’t work 
like your old library card. 


It contains the bar encoded label used in our LIBS 100 circulation contro! 
system. A totally automated system that puts book and patron information 
instantly at your fingertips. With accuracy and efficiency that only data 
processing can provide. 


At CLSI we make a growing group of systems that help libraries manage 
their resources and costs more effectively.!In addition to our circulation 
control module, there’s a CLS| | pe ai 
book acquisition system that akimi i 

keeps impeccable account of =< 

your orders and their related p 

costs. A materials booking sys- 

tem for the non-book items in 

your library. And a payroll sys- 

tem for your personnel. Our 

LIBS 100 system is already in- 

stalled in scores of libraries — 

across the country. > 

Most important, with CLSI you =R aeN b 
get a complete system. Pro- ..->*! D M 
grammed equipment that is in- ~ ESCA ERS SS 
stalled and ready to go. Support from skilled technical experts and service 
personnel. And involvement that goes beyond business. CLSI professional 
staff librarians join you before installation to smooth the transition from 
your old system. And remain ready to help you even when your new 
system has become eee, 

familiar. i 


Call CLSI for more infor- 
mation about a system 
that’s right for your 
library. We'd like to give 
you our card. 


Psa A 


CLSI, 81 Norwood Avenue, Newtonville, MA 02160 (617) 965-6310 


CLSI = 


The Library Systems People 


CIRCLE 323 ON READER CARD 





BEHIND THE WINDOWS of this cozy Pittsburgh storefront is the feminist publishing collective of 
KNOW, Inc. The publications list includes 26 books and 261 pamphlets and selected materials. 
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Big Kettle o’ Fiche 


According to the Luxor Corporation, their 
fiche-Saf file holds more printed documents 
than four 4-drawer letter files. The system in- 
cludes a label-holder on front of the tray, in- 
dexing dividers, mylar separators, and individ- 
ual microfiche holder envelopes with complete 
description. 

414 B427 
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SCIENCE CAN BE FASCINATING with a free 
book, The Excitement and Fascination of Sci- 
ence; which you get from Annual Reviews, Inc. 
AR publishes selective critical reviews of tech- 
nical materials in the fields of biological, chem- 
ical, physical, environmental, behavioral, plant, 
and life sciences. 

459 T81 


2,000 BLACK AMERICAN WRITERS 


Xr he Oe 
Xr de De 


Scarecrow Press is featuring Black American 
Writers Past and Present, compiled by Ther- 
essa Rush, Caro] Myers, and Esther Arata. 
This two-volume illustrated biographical and 
bibliographical dictionary gives detailed infor- 
mation on the lives and works of more than 
2,000 black American writers. 
461 B512 
DOLE SESE ee PONE LET TFS 
“FOR THINKING PEOPLE” is the slogan of 
Huff & Co., a California firm specializing In 
library furniture. Their SF feature: portable 
carrels built of wood in a light walnut grain. 
Accessories such as shelves, fluorescent 
lights, electrical outlets, earphone jacks, and 
projection screens are also available. 
408 B258 








RELIVE OLD WEST 

A special offer from a northwest publisher, Su- 
perior Publishing Company: a 40 percent dis- 
count on all orders placed at the convention, 
received before August 1, and accompanied by 
the ‘“‘Conventian Special” card available at the 
exhibit. Superior publishes books on the his- 
tory of the American west, railroads, ships, 
cars, airplanes, and other historical, contem- 
porary, and pictorial American subjects. 

453 B121 
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Kit and Kaboodles for Akwisitions 

At F. W. Faxon’s booth, examine The Serials 
Librarian: Acquisition Case Studies, a study 
unit for undergrads, grads, and library trainees. 





Kit includes: 20 case study workbooks, four 
filmstrips with cassettes, instructor notes, and 


a learning game. 
423 B805 





LRC AND MORE! 

Take a look at McGraw-Hill’s The Library: 
Your Learning Resource Cerfter, a series of 
twelve sound filmstrips for young people. Also 
available: a catalog of motion pictures for the 
Bicentennial, and information on MG-H's 
American Film Festival winners. 

430 B237 
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SHAMELESS! 

Books by children and adults, 50¢ to $1.50. 
The Shameless Hussy Press, Box 424, San 
Lorenzo, CA 94580. 

400 T53 





FINE DRAWERS 

Equipment for the contemporary library will be 
featured at Demco’s booth. On display: 60- 
drawer card catalog cabinet; magazine display 
rack; newspaper display rack; and a browser 
bin with dividers for mixed storage, all from 
the 1975 Demco Library Supplies Catalog. 
439 B918 





A Wilder Beverly 
Meet the winner of the 1975 Laura Ingalls Wild- 
er award, Beverly Cleary, at William Morrow’s 


booth (June 30-July 2). 
410 B904 





Music And Flowers May Be Yours 


Win a radio or get a Hawaiian orchid from the 
Turner Subscription Agency, a wholesaler han- 
dling library serials. Over 600 domestic period- 
icals plus many from France, Russia, Poland, 
the People’s Republic of China will be dis- 
played. Free sample copies may be ordered. 

435 B131 





HEADQUARTERS FOR sound filmstrips on contemporary issues: Current Affairs Films. Pictured 
above is a still from America’s Changing Lifestyles. 
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Reference Stickers 

“Winchell on cards” is the San Francisco of- 
fering of The Library Associates. Each Refer- 
ence Book Guide is designed for a specific 
reference book. To use: glue the Guide to the 
inside cover, and on the spine place the 
sticker “To Use This Book See Inside Cover.” 
Presto! an aid for library patrons. 

417 T72 





FREE FROM GREAT WALL 

Freebies for librarians from the booth of China 
Books & Periodicals: a hand-crafted papercut 
set made in China and a choice of either New 
Archaeological Finds in China or A Glance at 
China’s Economy. Also featured at the exhibit: 
a complete selection of Mao Tse-tung’s writ- 
ings; art books; children’s books; and period- 
icals with subscription information. 

445 B354 
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Speak In Any Dialect 

Any aspiring actress or actor should be able 
to master the art of dialects. An easy way to 
learn: listen to Dialects for the Stage: A Man- 
ual and Two Cassettes (Evangeline Machlin), 
produced by Theatre Arts Books. Examples 
of North American, British, and European ac- 
cents. 


APICTORIAL-CNC ycLope dia 


Famous Uncle Sam Socks are being awarded 
to the 3,500 men and women in People Who 
Made America, a series of 21 reference vol- 
umes. Published by the United States History 
Society, this series is designed to attract and 
interest students in the major accomplish- 
ments of past and present Americans. 

398 B447 
RTE RSE RR AERS ES MAE E Oa ES MRR rel gS 
Stacks of Savings 

Hallowell/Ames, manufacturers of library 
shelving, is offering a 5 percent savings on its 
library stacks. 

415 B446 


THE FARMER’S FRIEND 

Helga and William Olkowski tell city dwellers 
the how-tos of home growing inexpensive, 
high quality food in The City People’s Book of 
Raising Food (Rodale Press), Ideas on: city 
soil care, insect and disease control, odorless 
composting, starting seeds, rooftop gardening, 
succession planting, and dozens of other city 
gardening tips. 228 p., hardcover $7.95; paper, 
$4.95. 
380 B254 
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Really Works! 

“A real motivator” is how the bimonthly mag 
WorkForce is described by its publisher, Voca- 
tions for Social Change. For $10 a year, Work- 
Force will inform patrons about community 
planning, blue-collar workers, day care orga- 
nizing, and more. Other features; job listings, a 
semiannual resource guide, and current news 
and analysis. 

420 T58 
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Quality Paperbacks 


Featured at the DaCapo Press exhibit will be its new quality paperback line, both original works 
and reprints in the fields of photography, jazz, film, music, art, and political science. 


448 


Watertight Trademark 


The bird you see on certain paperback covers 
is a penguin, representing Penguin Books Inc., 
of course. Over 1700 titles are available, from 
literary classics and philosophy to contem- 
porary nonfiction, from mysteries and fiction 
to juveniles. 
406 B853 
(2 ah a” RVR aaa DG eae eee ee SEE TAA 
NOTE THESE FEATURES: Eleven regional of- 
fices in the U.S. and Canada; and customized 
service. From EBSCO Subscription Services, 
a source for all continuing publications. Sam- 
ple copies of periodicals on request. 
396 B712 
LS RE EA ER ELS or Mn eee ei De 
Saves Steps 

Interested in hooking up to a data bank of 
MARC titles for cataloging or for producing 
book or COM catalogs? Science Press will 
give complete information. 
383 B752 
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UNUSUAL PICTURES 


The fall line of Watson-Guptil will emphasize 
American art—both illustrators of the early 
1900s and western artists. Of interest: Fantasy: 
Masters of Late Victorian Book lllustration; 
“All American Girl”: The Art of Cales Phillips; 
and American Poster Renaissance: The Great 
Age of Poster Design, 1890-1900. 

442 


GOOD POINTS EVERYWHERE in a five-part 
filmstrip set, Books and More: The Library 
Media Center, produced by ACI Films. For 
grades 3 to 6, the filmstrips provide step-by- 
step instruction on how to use resources In 
the library media center. 

385 B229 


Amaze Friends with Clever Dialog 


“A keyboard to over five million references,” 
says Lockheed Information Systems of its 
DIALOG online information retrieval service. 
Twenty bibliographic bases provide informa- 
tion on social science, education, psychology, 
biology, physical science, engineering, tech- 
nology, agriculture, business, marketing, and 
management. 

407 B356 
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Decidedly underpriced is the free pamphlet, 
Looking at Fine Printing (Clifford Burke), of- 
fered by Cranium Press. Burke recounts the 
history of San Francisco as a center for fine 
printing. 

378 T23 
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SOOTHES FRUSTRATIONS 

“Minimize frustrations; maximize usability” 
says Infordata International Inc. of its Index to 
U.S. Government Periodicals. Issued quarterly 
with annual cumulations, this computer-gener- 
ated guide indexes 139 periodicals by author 
and subject. $150. 

451 B3021 


WHY MILLIONS USE .. . Infopass (Informa- 
tion Passports), issued to users of most Chi- 
cago area libraries by Illinois Regional Library 
Council member libraries. For one-time use 
only, Infopasses help patrons gain access to 
resources not otherwise available to them. A 
good model for regional library cards. 

431 T88 
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COME OUT OF YOUR SHELL... 

. and enjoy such excellent photos as the 
above, taken from Edward Weston: Fifty Years, 
by Ben Maddox. Nominated for the 1975 Na- 
tional Book Award, this Aperture book presents 
the work of a great photographer during the 
first half of this century. $40. 

376 B129 
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FOUR, COUNT ’EM, FOUR authors at the E. P. 
Dutton booth; Ellen Raskin, Figgs & Phantoms; 
Frank Bonham, creator of the Dogtown books; 
Eleanor Cameron, The Court of the Stone Chil- 
dren; and Walt Morey, Gentle Ben. 


405 B912 





Cures Messy Shelves 





Problems with your periodicals? Do they 
waste space and are they hard to keep in order 
in the stacks? Oblique filing is a product 
which, according to manufacturer Robert P. 
Gillotte & Co., provides space saving, an in- 
dexing device, and accessibility. 
377 
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The Choice of Experienced 
Watchdogs 

Do as the ombudspersons do—consult the 
Washington Information Directory, published 
by Congressional Quarterly, Inc. Indexed by 
subject, this 800-page directory lists the name 
and addresses of the key contact in federal 
agencies, congressional committees, or trade 
associations. $18. 


389 B432 





Coast To Coast With Kids’ Books 

Over 560 children’s books are reviewed each 
year in Children’s Book Review Service. Editor 
Ann L. Kalkhoff notes that CBRS has a “‘nation- 


360 


wide network of 65+ reviewers who know the 
field of juvenile literature and what books 
children read and enjoy.” $25/year. 

426 T70 
OST ee T ES EN iF SANE CASAS, GES FATS ER AS 
One Swagger, Tailored 

Remember City Lights, Modern Times, The 
Great Dictator? Now libraries can rent films of 
the little tramp individually, instead of on a 
series-only basis. RBC films also offers these 
films at lower rental rates and on long-term 
lease arrangements. 


397 B224 








LET YOUR LIGHT PEN DO THE WALKING at 
the cathode ray tube terminal in OCLC’s (Ohio 
College Library Center) booth. Stump the com- 
puter; search for bibliographic records using 
title, author, author/title, LC card number, 
ISBN, ISSN, or CODEN. 


403 B705 





FROM RUSSIA WITH LOVE ... Imported Pub- 
lications is a Chicago import firm specializing 
in books in English from the USSR and other 
socialist and developing countries. Subjects 
covered: art; literature (modern and classic); 
science (theoretical, technical, and popular); 
history; and other social sciences. 

446 T100 
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MARCSMEN’S SPECIAL! LC cataloging is 
being further indexed, creating a new acquisi- 
tion and reference tool called MARC FICHE. 
Produced by MARC Research, this microform 
catalog is indexed weekly by title; main entry; 
subject class; and LC card, ISBN, and GPO 
numbers. All cataloging and indexes on fiche 
for $3.75/week. 

394 T68 
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CRAFT SHOPPING MADE EASY ... with The 
Goodfellow Catalog of Wonderful Things, a 
pictorial archive of products from the studios 
of working artists. Order anything from dul- 
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cimers to wall hangings (108 p., $3.50). From 
the same press, a monthly must for crafts- 
people, The Goodfellow Newsletter ($4.50/ 
year). 

425 T64 
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GETS RID OF ICK in the fish tank; Info from 
books published by T. F. H. Publications, over 
400 titles in print about pets. Publications 
range from simple instruction manuals to en- 
cyclopedias, from hobby books to reference 
volumes. 


388 B130 





WORKERS, UNITE! 
From Tricontinental Film Center: The History 
Book, a nine-part, color, animated film series 
on the history of western civilization. Its heroes 
are ordinary working people—peasants, crafts- 
people, and factory workers—who confronted 
the religious and political orders of their day 
and played a major role in forming the modern 
world. 
421 
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TEN-SECOND SEARCH 

The ROM II microfilm book catalog viewer is 
manufactured by Information Design, Inc., 
which claims that all the holdings of the li- 
brary can be contained in one unit; that the 
catalog can be searched by author, title, or 
subject; and that any record can be found in 
under ten seconds. 
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You Take No Chances if you watch “How to 
Say No to A Rapist and Survive,” a film pro- 
duced by the Learning Corporation of America 
(sale $750; rental $250). 
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YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 1972 


“Throughout its existence, the Year- 
book of the United Nations has served 
as a unique and comprehensive rec- 
ord of the activities of the world or- 
ganization, of profound value to all 
who are concerned in those activi- 
ties”, says Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim in his foreword to this 
volume. 


The Yearbook, as the principal refer- 
ence work of the Organization, is the 
only annual series containing, within 
a single volume, a fully-indexed, com- 
prehensive yet succinct account—or- 
ganized by subject—of the discus- 
sions, decisions and activities of the 
United Nations and the intergovern- 
mental organizations related to it. 


Order No. E.74.1.1 
Clothbound $35.00 


YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL 
ACCOUNTS STATISTICS 1973 


Detailed estimates of national income 
and related economic measures for 
some 121 countries. Among the many 
subjects covered are: gross domes- 
tic product and expenditure, distribu- 
tion of the gross domestic product, 
composition of private consumption 
expenditure, government and revenue 
expenditure and external transactions. 
3-volume set (not sold separately) 


Order No. E.75.XVII.2 
Clothbound $48.00 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1973 


The twenty-fifth issue of the Demo- 
graphic Yearbook contains 1973 sta- 
tistics of area, population, natality, 
mortality, nuptiality and divorce for 
every country of the world, latest 
available data on expectation of life 
and a 7-year trend of international 
arrivals and departures. Data on the 
economic characteristics of the popu- 
lation are shown, including labour- 
force participation rates by age and 
sex as well as various cross-classifi- 
cations of population by industry, 
occupation, status, age and sex. 


Order No. E/F.74.XIII.1 
Clothbound $38.00 
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PUBLICATIONS FROM 
UNITED NATIONS 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS 1970 


Annual Survey on human rights re- 
cords significant constitutional, legis- 
lative and judicial developments on 
personal, civil, political, economic, 
social and cultural rights throughout 
the world. Includes relevant extracts 
from decisions of national and inter- 
national courts; texts and summaries 
of basic laws relating to human rights 
in Trust and Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories; and international agreements. 


Order No. E.73.XIV.1 
Clothbound $10.00 
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STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1973 


Important compilation of statistics 
from countries throughout the world 
covering a wide range of economic 
and social subjects, including: popu- 
lation, agriculture, manufacturing, 
construction, transport, trade, balance 
of payments, national income, educa- 
tion and culture. Improved statistical 
coverage has enabled the Yearbook 
to widen the territorial scope of many 
of its tables and to provide more com- 
prehensive and accurate world and 
continental aggregates. 


Order No. E.74.XVII.1 
Clothbound $35.00 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE STATISTICS 1972-1973 


Contains detailed data for individual 
countries and basic summary tables 
showing, inter alia, the contribution 
of the trade of each country to the 
trade of its region and of the world, 
analysing the flow of trade between 
countries and describing the fluctua- 
tions of the prices at which goods 
moved internationally. 


Order No. E.74.XVII.6 $32.00 


YEARBOOK OF CONSTRUCTION 
STATISTICS 1963-1972 


This is the first in a new series of 
annual compilations of statistics on 
world construction activity and has 
been prepared to make available the 
information derived from annual sur- 
veys in this field undertaken all over 
the world. 


The data presented in this publication 
are primarily based on replies to the 
Construction Statistics Questionnaire 
of the United Nations, distributed in 
1972 for the first time. The informa- 
tion received has been supplemented 
in a few instances with data obtained 
from published sources, as well as 
with the work undertaken by the Sta- 
tistical Office on the compilation o 
construction statistics in the Unite J 
Nations Statistical Yearbook. 


Order No. E.74.XVII.9 
Clothbound $18.00 


INTERNATIONAL 
WOMEN’S YEAR 1975 
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Teen Freedom .. . that’s what Levels is all 
about. Local YAs creating and communi- 
cating (top and bottom); architect's floor 
plan of the facility (middle). 
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WHERE THE ACTION IS; 


A REPORT ON A UNIQUE YA FACILITY 


What is Levels? Ask young people in 
Great Neck ( N.Y.) and they say inwriting: 

“Levels is a multi-purpose atmosphere. 
It is an open community for group and 
individual development, and a forum for 
the tastes, energies, and creative expres- 
sion. 

“Levels, like the library, is a resource 
center in which one can learn, share and 
improve one’s skills through various 
workshops such as dance performance, 
comic book art, bicycle repair, and phi- 
losophy.” 

“Levels promotes innovation. It has 
evolved as a communication center for 
all forms of expression—formal and in- 
formal—from theatrical and musical 
presentations to spontaneous happen- 
ings.” 

“, . . an ever-changing mural to which 
each person adds in some way. The peo- 
ple who use Levels, for whatever 
amount of time, are Levels .. .” 

Named by its users, Levels can best 
be described as an environment for 
young people, occupying about 3,500 
square feet of the lower floor of the 
Great Neck library. Staffed by youth 
workers, run as a semi-independent li- 
brary department, funded through the 
library budget, it copes both with the 
needs of young people and the chal- 
lenges they present to all libraries. 

Great Neck is a community of 48,000 
bordering New York City. It is wealthy, 
has a large and growing black and Span- 
ish-speaking population, and is subject 
to the usual suburban ills. Heavily used 
by all segments of the population, the 
main library attracts large numbers of 
young people. No other comparable fa- 
cility in the community is open evenings, 
and the library strongly supports and 
welcomes their patronage. Although the 
young people do their share of reading 
and studying, their social activities often 
infringe upon the rights of other library 
users. The solution? Levels. 

An advisory committee of adults and 
young people recommended that a YA 
facility be established within the library. 
Fortunately, a large area of the lower 
floor had been left unfinished to provide 
for future expansion, and the library 
board approved the construction of the 
facility in a portion of this area. ; 

With architect Michael Spector, the 
committee decided that the facility must 
have a feeling of both openness and in- 
timacy, providing smaller areas for work- 
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shops and discussion groups and a larger 
area needed for performances, dances, 
etc. 

What does Levels look like? For per- 
formances, there’s a large central area 
and stage, surrounded by a series of car- 
peted steps for seating. For workshop 
areas, several elevated multi-level pits, 
separated by low walls with carpeted 
steps for seating. Ceilings and walls are 
acoustically treated, with multi-colored 
lighting provided by spots and fluores- 
cent strips. The colors: red, blue, yellow, 
and white. Equipment in Levels in- 
cludes: a central sound system, per 
back and periodical racks, cassette play- 
ers with headphones, a piano, vending 
machines, art supplies, and a collection 
of board games. 

Levels is open from 3 to 10:30 p.m. 
Monday through Wednesday, and until 
midnight on Friday and Saturday. A sep- 
arate outside entrance permits flexibility 
in hours of service and eliminates library 
traffic. Thursday, Saturday mornings 
and Sunday are used for adult and chil- 
dren’s programming. 

Saturday nights are almost always de- 
voted to live music. Levels has spawned 
a number of theatrical groups, with re- 
hearsals ċontinually taking place in vari- 
ous meeting rooms. Levels’ only pro- 
gramming costs are for theatrical equip- 
ment rental and for play performance 
rights. The various musical groups, most 
of which usually play for pay, volunteer 
their services, and there is a waiting list 
for all types of performing groups. 

Sound idyllic? Unfortunately, there 
are problems, as in any facility attracting 
many young people. During the first six 
weeks of operation, police were called 
almost nightly by a small group of 
neighbors because of noise made by 
some young people on their way home 
late at night. However, there has been 
only one minor brawl to date, and the 
YAs have policed drug use themselves. 
And an administrative problem: absorb- 
ing the activities of Levels within the 
framework of library operations. 

At this point, Great Neck is proud of 
what has been achieved at Levels. Lev- 
els works because the users of the facil- 
ity, the library board, administration, 
and staff have made a total commitment 
to the concept. The price paid is time, 
effort, and stress. But the rewards are 
great. —Joseph Covino, Director 

Great Neck Library 
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That’s Service! 

Washington County (Miss.) Library 
System is one of those beginning to ap- 
ply the most modern advances in library 
technology to a service some 70 years 
old: bookmobiles. 

The WCLS bookmobile carries a mi- 
crofiche card catalog of the entire library 
system. Located at the bookmobile desk, 
the catalog and a microfiche reader (oc- 
cupying less than a square foot of space) 
help refer patrons with subject requests 
to specific titles. 

Bookmobilers, also note: on the dash- 
board of the WCLS truck is a solid-state 
radio/telephone with four local chan- 
nels. Its special features (a dial encoder 
and a 2805 HZ decoder) allow the caller 
to use the radio/telephone just like one 
of Ma Bell’s. 

According to Director Roger Chris- 
tian, the radio/telephone has unlimited 
uses. For example, one phone call means 
that: headquarters library can mail re- 
quested materials to patrons immediate- 
ly; reference questions can be answered 
when information is needed from the 
main collection; patrons can be notified 
of arrival of requested materials or of a 
bookmobile change in schedule; and li- 
brarians can summon help fast in case 
of mechanical troubles or emergencies. 


For the Acquisitional Record 

With a little help from their friends 
and alums, college, university, and pub- 
lic libraries are enhancing their collec- 
tions. 

John Steinbeck’s Cannery Row—the 
original pencil manuscript, typescript, 
galley proofs, and first edition—is the 
four millionth book in the Stanford Uni- 
versity Library. A gift from Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren R. Howell and the W. R. 
Hewlett Foundation, the material illu- 
minates Steinbeck’s method of working 
as well as his personality. For example, 
on one galley Steinbeck’s editor suggest- 
ed a deletion of the repetitious phrase: 
“time stops and examines itself.” The 
author’s response: “Intended—but if it 
outrages the sensitive ear and horrifies 
the understanding—in other words, if 
you are afraid of the New Yorker, cut 
out the second one.” 

One of Flo Ziegfield’s girls, the late 
Olive V. Levin, willed a generous $174,- 
567 to the U. of Miami. The money will 
be used to establish a library endow- 
ment fund and a student loan fund in 
her name. From the income produced 
by the bequest, the library will purchase 
books in the fields of anthropology and 
sociology, emphasizing such areas as hu- 
man relations and community organiza- 
tions. 

In North Carolina, a gift from the 
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family of a prominent Greensboro busi- 
nessman has enabled Elon College to 
acquire the 47,000-volume library of the 
recently closed Stratford College (Dan- 
ville, Va.). When announcing the gift, 
President of Elon College Fred Young 
said: “The library is the heart of the 
college academic program. Without this 
acquisition, it would take over a decade 
to bring about the improvement in our 
library that will take place within the 
next few weeks.” 

Los Angeles Public Library received 
2,500 Spanish-language books from 
President Luis Echevarria of Mexico. In 
accepting the gift, the Board of Library 
Commissioners recommended that: the 
books be housed in the Lincoln Heights 
branch, and Lincoln Heights be renamed 
in honor of a prominent Mexican leader 
or Mexican-American to denote the bi- 
cultural community the library serves. 


History Rides Again; Good Ideas 
No, Virginia, history is not a dead 
subject; it lives in libraries across the 
nation. For celebrating local history in 
the next few years, here’s a sampling of 
good ideas you may be able to adapt. 

è A walk through the historical streets 
of Camp Hill (Pa.), sponsored by the 
West Shore PL. One Sunday afternoon 
of the Bicentennial year, local historian 
Robert G. Crist will chronicle the past 
of such local landmarks as the home of 
Daniel Drawbaugh, the Whitehall acad- 
emy, and the site of the Oyster Tavern. 

è A contest for YA patrons of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh to design a 
Bicentennial bus. Co-sponsored by the 
CLP (East Liberty branch) and the Port 
Authority Transit of Allegheny County. 
A one-year PAT permit is the winner’s 
prize. 

e “Yankee Doodle Rides Again,” a 
manual prepared for the Wisconsin chil- 
dren’s summer library program. Includ- 
ed in the 23-page booklet: tips for pub- 
licizing programs; one-time happenings; 
craft activities; additional sources and 


ideas. $1.75 prepaid; Marian S. Edsall, 


Art in the media center. “Why is she sit- 
ting on the library desk?” may well be the 
unspoken gripe of Gibraltar (Wisc.) High 
School students — until they look closer. 
This “real” sculpture, designed by student 
Cindy Sitte after the works of sculptor 
George Segal, was great promotion for the 
instructional materials center. 


director, Coordinated Library Informa- 
tion Program, Inc., Box 1437, Madison, 
WI 53701. 

e Renovation of the town library— 
that’s what citizens of New Cumberland 
(Pa.) have chosen as their Bicentennial 
project. A 19th-century mansion, willed 
earlier to the present library, will be 
transformed into a museum with local 
history rooms, a browsing lounge, and a 
YA listening area, A 7,500-square-foot 
addition will house most of the library 
facilities, and the grounds surrounding 
the library-museum will be a community 
park. The target date for completion? 
Independence Day, 1976, of course. 





PIGS AND PUBLISHING 


by Brian Aveney 
Dick Kollin is a peace-loving librarian/publisher who knows the difference 
between a silk purse and a sow’s ear—and chooses the latter. 


About two hours above San Francisco, 
Route 101 bypasses Ukiah, Mendocino 
County seat, home of Masonite and the 
Redwood Empire Fair. It begins a miles- 
long, twisting climb into the hills. Near 
the top, it passes the jagged gray tooth 
called Black Bart Rock, where the fa- 
bled outlaw ambushed stages as the 
horses puffed wearily toward the pass. 

The highway descends sharply, but 
not nearly so far as it has risen, until 25 
mph signs indicate arrival in Willits, 
population 3400, elevation 1390. “High- 
est town on Route 101.” Lumber and 
agriculture town. 

The road continues downtown past 
Roy's Redwood Room, As liquor store, 
the Bank of America branch. Down a 
side street to the right, just across from 
the Police Station, is the Carnegie Li- 
brary, which just this year joined the 
county system. 

Farther along, a steep ascent up Oil 
Well Hill. Towering Douglas Fir and 
occasional patch of Madrone. After the 
crest, a short descent; a long irregular 
hollow; a right turn onto Ryan Creek 
Road; a dirt road crossing the hollow— 
and the neighborhood of Oliver Press. 

The road wanders past the swine pas- 
ture of Kollin’s Stage Coach Ranch. A 
neighbor’s shed on the left failed to sur- 
vive a heavy snow last winter, and an 
end of its tin roof lies draped across the 
hood of a blue Chevy pickup. A brief 
gravelly grade leads alongside the main 
house to the tool shed. We park in front 
of the goat. 
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The Man in His Environment 


Dick Kollin strides out of the house 
toward us, through the gate, exploding 
with energy. His curls shake, eyebrows 
leap, hands fly wildly. “Good to see you, 
Man! Remember Fred the Boar? We'll 
have one of his hams for dinner tomor- 
row. Petunias’s probably going to give 
birth this weekend. We've got a great 
new idea for a book. How’s the univer- 
sity? You've got to see the new dam on 
the South Fork. Weve rebuilt the far- 
rowing stalls.” 

Dick’s parents moved from Hungary 
to Florida, where he grew up and stud- 
ied electrical engineering. After the 
Army, he got a job at the Cornell Med- 
ical College Library in New York City. 
He worked at the Columbia University 
Engineering Library while taking his 
M.L.S., and then became director of the 
World Data Center-A of the Upper 
Mantle Project during the International 
Geophysical Year. 

Dick’s interest in science, libraries, 
and indexing led to the formation of 
Pandex, Inc., in 1967. He and Jim May 
—a Harvard MBA whom he met at an 
Esperanto convention the year before, 
now associate library director at Sonoma 
State College—set up offices in the Amer- 
ican Management Association Building 
at 135 West 50th St. in New York. When 
Pandex was acquired by Macmillan In- 
formation Corporation, Dick moved to 
the 3rd Ave. offices as vice-president and 
editorial director. 

Long active in anti-war activities, he 
became increasingly troubled by his in- 
volvement with products he says were 
used almost exclusively by the Pentagon 
and war-related industries. In 1971, the 
Kollins’ set off on a year-long odyssey 
across the country in a remodeled 1940 
Greyhound bus looking for a new place 
to settle. They had worked out a clear 
idea of what they were seeking. Gentle 
winters. Congenial people. An unspoiled 
part of the country. A reasonable dis- 
tance from a city. 

While driving north after visiting 
friends in the Bay Area, Dick stopped 
the bus outside the Earth, Air, Fire, 
Water Diner on a side street in Willits. 
An addition to the criteria suddenly be- 
came apparent: after finishing “the best 
pastrami sandwich since New York,” 
Dick started a search for land in Willits. 


Stage Coach Ranch was named for 
the San Francisco-to-Eureka stage which 
once passed over a bridge on the South 
Fork and then traveled through the hol- 
low. The 56 acres are hilly and wooded, 
not given to many kinds of farming. The 
slopes still show signs of logging years 
ago. A few massive logs left behind lie 
about quietly returning to the earth. The 
ranch had been abandoned for years. 

A duroc sow named Sausage, two 
dozen chickens, a goat, a small vegetable 
garden and an occasional imprudent 
deer provided much of the Kollin fam- 
ily’s sustenance the first year. With char- 
acteristic energy, Dick took 24 credit 
hours in agricultural science at Mendo- 
cino County Community College. 

Dick seems proudest of his “mom- 
mas,” now a fine herd of eight duroc 
sows producing many litters of “feeder 
pigs” each year. He has the garbage con- 
tract with Star Market in Willits this 
year, which provides the herd with a 
rich supplement to the grain bought 
from the feed store. The Happy Belly 
Sandwich Shop has the best garbage in 
town, but a neighboring swine rancher 
outbid Dick this year. 

Varmints have caused some trouble. 
Mountain lions took four pigs last win- 
ter. The bears broke tree limbs climb- 
ing after apples left up after picking; 
Dick hopes to strip all the apples and 
make cider. A high fence has reduced 
loss of vegetables to the deer. 

The earthen dam on the South Fork 
was replaced this Spring by a sturdier 
concrete structure assuring a steady flow 
of water even in late August and Sep- 
tember. A cabin with a full kitchen and 
sleeping loft has been built up the hill 
from the barn. Sturdy farrowing stalls 
replace those kicked apart by the “mom- 
mas.” Dick’s previous skills in engineer- 
ing, librarianship, and publishing have 
been supplemented by carpentry, 
plumbing, butchering, and auto repair. 


The Press 


The Monthly List of Government Pub- 
lications Selected for High School and 
Public Libraries, begun in January 1973, 
was the first title published by the Oliver 
Press, 1400 Ryan Creek Road, Willits, 
CA 95490. The name of the press was 
suggested by Jim May, because it was 
his grandmother’s maiden name. Every- 
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one liked it so much that it stuck. 

In January 1973, when both the 
Monthly List and the farm were on a 
fairly steady footing, Dick decided to 
publish the Super Index to the Mother 
Earth News. The index had been started 
as a card file for his own use back in New 
York. The index to issues 1-18 proved so 
popular, Super Index II for issues 19-26 
was produced a year later. 

In June 1974, Dick attended the ALA 
convention in Las Vegas to display and 
sell the Monthly List. Joe Rosenbloom, 
then librarian of the Piscataway Public 
Library in New Jersey, had met Dick 
years before when Joe wandered into 
Macmillan with an idea that eventually 
became the enormously successful Con- 
sumer Complaint Guide. Dick describes 
Joe as “a librarian with an ear well tuned 
to the reference desk.” Joe had with him 
a manuscript for an index to kits and 
plans available from many sources. Kits 
and Plans, Finder’s Guide No. 1, was 
published by Oliver Press in January 
1974. Joe quit his job and flew out to 
California in April of that year and 
joined the farm. After reviewing and 
discarding dozens of ideas over as many 
days and many more cups of coffee, the 
next six titles in the Finder’s series were 
mapped out. Joe stayed about two 
months and completed the manuscript 
of Craft Supplies Supermarket before 
returning to New Jersey. 

As word of the embryonic publishing 
empire at Stage Coach Ranch got around 
town, many members of the hip, city 
drop-out community got increasingly in- 
terested. Evenings at the Shabeen or the 
Stepping Stone bars turned into ama- 
teur editorial conferences. Advice flowed 
freely at Cherry Creek, the local skinny- 
dipping hole. A few individuals rose 
above dilettantish interest and became 
active workers. Gary Wade authored 
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The farmer and his friends. From left to right: Hank Epstein (Stanford BAL- 
LOTS project); Brian Aveney; Ken Badgley; Dick Kollin; Armand Biteaux; and 


*~ Michael Kapalko. 


Finder’s Guide No. 4, Homegrown En- 
ergy: Power for the Home and Home- 
stead, and then conceived of a new series 
called the Mother Nature series, four 
volumes of which appeared this Spring. 
Armand Biteaux brought a long-term in- 
terest in spiritual groups to bear on 
Finders Guide No. 5, The New Con- 
SCIOUSNESS. 

A local resident deep into the craft 
and lore of moonshining teamed with a 
city drop-out with years of professional 
writing experience to produce the Moon- 
shiners Manual, an entertaining guide 
to whiskey making in the country tradi- 
tion. An employee in a Willits law office 
is currently working on a compendium 
of all U.S. laws and presidential acts de- 
clared unconstitutional, tentatively titled 
Unconstitutional! 1776-1976. 


The Distributor 

“Publishing is a small world. They 
saw Kits and Plans and saw that it was 
good. They had heard that it was a good 
self-help series.” 

Dick and his distributor have never 
met face-to-face nor are there any cur- 
rent plans to do so. One day last sum- 
mer, Jack Galazka of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons phoned from New York and asked 
to distribute Oliver Press books. After 
some negotiation, Dick agreed. But, so 
that he would not lose touch with the 
library world, he stipulated that he re- 
tain direct library distribution. 

New copies of Oliver Press books bear 
the Scribner’s name on the spine along- 
side the Press’s name. Copy is still sent 
on the old steam train to the printer in 
Fort Bragg. The books still return the 
35 miles over the coast range on the 
tracks laid a century ago. Editorial deci- 
sions are still made in Willits, California. 
Distribution by a major name in the pub- 
lishing capital of the world has already, 


however, increased the sales of existing 
titles, and optimism about future titles. 


As Ye Sow... 

Dick figures that a herd of about ten 
duroc sows will provide enough pigs to 
make the farm a long-term viable opera- 
tion. Since Rodney on the farm across 
the way bought a handsome Yorkshire 
boar, the pigs can be expected to exhibit 
a hybrid vigor that will make them quite 
marketable as meat animals. Most of the 
needed repairs on the farm have been 
made, and Dick feels comfortable there. 

The press office has been installed in 
new quarters in the barn where the old 
farrowing stalls had been. There seems 
to be no dearth of ideas for new titles. 
Many of the existing titles are candidates 
for new editions in the next year or so. 
Joe Rosenbloom is coming out to visit 
soon and the result will undoubtedly be 
a flurry of new ideas. 

As organizations get beyond the stage 
of mere scrabbling for survival and 
achieve a degree of success, basic ques- 
tions of direction invariably arise. Dick 
Kollin of Stage Coach Ranch faces a 
choice of emphasis perhaps unique in 


literary history: pigs or publishing. [J 


Brian Aveney, whose library degree is from 
Columbia, met Dick Kollin and Jim May in 
1967. A specialist in library automation, he 
has worked at Columbia, Harvard, Library 
of Congress, University of Pennsylvania, 
the Abel Co., and, after following Kollin’s 
path to California, in Berkeley, where he 
is manager of the University of California 
Bibliographic Center. 


Sandy Buehler, photographer, earned her 
library degree at Berkeley and was with 
the Library of Congress before moving to 
California. She is presently working in a 
videotape program at Alta Bates Hospital, 
Berkeley. 





IF YOU WANT TO BE “UP TO DATE” 
ON SPANISH CURRENT EVENTS... 


READ THEM IN 


ACTUALIDAD ECONOMICA LA ACTUALIDAD ESPANOLA T E L V A published 


informative and stimulating 
weekly magazine that reports on 
Spanish business and politics. A 
must for everyone interested or 
involved in Spanish finances. 
About 80 pages. 


1 year subscription 52 issues 
(by air mail) $48 


O ACTUALIDAD ECONOMICA 


a weekly news-pictorial presents 
a balanced and factual account 
of Spain and around-the-world 
events. Variety of sections 
which keep you up with your 
special interests. Profusely illus- 
trated with more than 100 
pages. 


1 year subscription 52 issues 
(by air mail) $50 


O LA ACTUALIDAD ESPANOLA ....... BA rate hie 


bi-weekly is the most influential 
magazine for the women of 
Spain, Pages packed in a delight- 
ful way, with Spanish and Euro- 
pean fashions, home decoration, 
theatre, art and book reviews, 
recipes and advice columns, All 
together in about 100 pages. 


1 year subscription 24 issues 
(by air mail) $38 


ARHE, INC. 

505 Fifth Avenue 
(Suite 1402) 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


Visit Booth 329 at A.L.A. Conference Exhibit 
Get your complimentary copies of our magazines. 





ALA GENERAL NEWS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MOVES TO TERMINATE AGREEMENT FOR HEADQUARTERS 
SPACE IN NEW BUILDING THAT FAILED TO MATERIALIZE: SPACE OPTIONS 
EXPECTED TO BE WIDE OPEN. BALANCED ASSOCIATION BUDGET, SUCCESS- 
FUL NLW PROMOTION, DISAPPOINTMENTS IN QUEST FOR BICENTENNIAL 
READING LIST MATCHING FUNDS REPORTED AT SPRING BOARD MEETING 


The trees and shrubs surrounding the ALA Headquarters Building in 
Chicago sprang to life precisely on the day the ALA Executive Board came 


to town for its Spring Meeting, which 
ran April 30 to May 2. But bulldozers 


which had until May 1 to start breaking ~ 


up ALA property for a new skyscraper 
and future home of Association Head- 
quarters never did appear. Instead, there 
arrived a letter from Collaborative De- 
velopment, Ltd., dated April 30 and 
stating that the building firm—with 
which ALA had been negotiating for 
some six years—was unable to meet its 
deadline. It cited the troubled economy 
as the cause, and expressed interest in 
negotiating an extended deadline with 
ALA. As far as could be determined at 
this time, however, the Association is 
under no obligation to negotiate further. 
In order for ALA to be free to re-examine 
its space needs and consider all options 
for the future, the Board voted that: 


.. having been advised by Collaborative 
Development, Ltd., of its inability to meet 
the terms of its agreement with the ALA,... 
RESOLVED, that Counsel for the ALA be 
and hereby is directed to take all the steps 
necessary and proper to terminate the con- 
tract between the ALA and Collaborative 
Development Ltd. in the event Collaborative 
Development cannot cure its default under 
the contract. [ Usual limit: 30 days. ] 


Those necessary and proper steps were 
expected to be completed before the San 
Francisco Conference in June. 

Thus ALA’s plan to occupy a number 
of floors of the new skyscraper with an 
option to lease unused space is likely to 
be supplanted by another plan for im- 
proved headquarters space, nature com- 
pletely unknown at this point. In the 
meantime, the present building will 
stand, staff will continue to enjoy free 
parking on its property, and those mem- 
bers who had some misgivings about the 
ALA’s change from building ownership 
to tenancy will breathe a tentative sigh 
of relief. Those who had hoped to con- 
vert fallow ALA property into an in- 
come-producing commodity sometime 
before the next century, however, will 
be further frustrated, especially since the 
six-year negotiations with Collaborative 
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THE ALA EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Edward G. Holley, SLS, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Allie Beth Martin, Tulsa City-Coun- 
ty Library. 

Frank B. Sessa, GSLS, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh. 

Robert Wedgeworth, ALA. 
Jean E. Lowrie, Sch. of Lnshp., West- 
ern Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo. 
Virginia Lacy Jones, SLS, Atlanta 
Univ. 

Russell Shank, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

John G. Lorenz, Library of Con- 
gress. 

Richard Dougherty, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Roberta E. Young, Lake Zurich, Ill. 

Alice B. Ihrig, Oak Lawn, Ill. 

Rebecca T. Bingham, Louisville 
Pub. Schs., Louisville, Ky. 

Alphonse F. Trezza, National Com- 
mission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science. 


carried a “heavy price tag in cash and 
staff time. 


A Balanced Budget 


As Executive Director Robert Wedge- 
worth had anticipated in his Midwinter 
report to Council, current and projected 
ALA income will allow for COPES’ rec- 
ommended no-deficit budget for the 
1975-76 fiscal year; moreover, a surplus 
is projected for the 1974-75 budget, 
based on the happy premise that endow- 
ment funds will not be hit for the $92,- 
892 authorized. COPES’ optimism, how- 
ever, was not so great that it could meet 
all 1975-76 budget requests in its recom- 
mendations. It trimmed $92,146 from 
those requests, ending up with $1,732, 
836 for General Fund activities (includ- 
ing division subsidies), $364,935 for di- 
rect division expenditures, and $1,354 
as a General Funds surplus. Even with 
various adjustments in the budgeting 


procedure, the recommendations still re- 
sult in an approximate 14-percent in- 
crease in the level of General Fund ac- 
tivities. 

A lot can happen between spring and 
fall, when the final 1975-76 budget is 
approved, but at the COPES meeting 
April 26-28 it was thought that a cost- 
of-living salary increase for all ALA staff 
members, if requested, would have to be 
denied. The Executive Board agreed 
that a general tone of austerity ought to 
be continued until ALA gained a strong- 
er foothold on the black side of the 
ledger, but discussed the possibility of 
a bonus or “rebate” to the staff as a token 
of concern. The idea will be discussed 
further in San Francisco. 

The Board approved two COPES rec- 
ommendations for major cash awards: 


© That the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee receive the J. Morris Jones— 
World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals 
Award of $12,000 to support an appeal 
of the Moore v. Younger decision in the 
California Superior Court (see AL, 
March, p. 155). 


@ That the Centennial Program Com- 
mittee receive the Bailey K. Howard 
Award (previously part of the Jones- 
World Book—ALA Award) of $12,000 for 
projects furthering excellence in the 
Centennial Program, with recommended 
attention to ethnic programs. 

Among six new “full-time equivalent 
staff positions” recommended by COPES 
were: Children’s Services Division, ex- 
ecutive secretary (half-time to full- 
time); International Relations Commit- 
tee, coordinator of international rela- 
tions; and Public Information Office, as- 
sistant to the director. 


ALA Successful Seller of NLW 


That new assistant to PIO Director 
Peggy Barber will help handle the great 
amount of extra business generated by 
National Library Week, which ALA took 
over from the defunct National Book 
Committee in the fall. With very little 
lead time before materials had to be de- 
signed and distributed, Ms. Barber's of- 
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fice—aided by the Public Relations 
Board, Inc., and contributed talent from 
the Albert Jay Rosenthal Agency and 
others—administered a remarkably suc- 
cessful promotional program. John Lor- 
enz, Executive Board member and act- 
ing Librarian of Congress, called it a 
“bloody miracle.” Some 9,000 orders for 
NLW materials were processed, with 
$96,000 in gross sales and a final bal- 
ance of $13,000. According to some 550 
responses to a questionnaire, the materi- 
als arrived in plenty of time and would 
be used throughout the year. Most im- 
portant, the majority felt that the pro- 
gram launched by ALA for National Li- 
brary Week was the best ever produced, 
with special high marks for the “Infor- 
mation Power’ theme and supporting 
materials, 

PRB, the public relations firm re- 
tained to assist in the campaign, reported 
on widespread national publicity gained 
for ALA and libraries—in Parade, News- 
week, Time, Women’s Day, etc.—as well 
as wire and local stories appearing in thou- 
sands of newspapers around the country. 

The PRB will be retained as ALA’s 
public relations consultant. 


Paper, Anyone? 
As of the beginning of May, ALA was 
stuck with 700 tons of it: 50-pound roto- 


gravure rolls valued at some quarter- 
million dollars. 

The idea had been to turn it into 20 
million Bicentennial Reading Lists with 
an NEH grant and matching funds and 
to distribute the list throughout the na- 
tion in support of the nine-month Amer- 
ican Issues Forum (see AL, April, p. 243, 
and May, p. 287). 

The lists were prepared and set in 
type on schedule, but funds matching 
the $1 million National Endowment for 
the Humanities grant had not been se- 
cured by the time of the Executive Board 
meeting. In the meantime, ALA had 
been required to order enough paper to 
be able to print on time should the funds 
have cgme through. 

To salvage the project, the Executive 
Board approved a proposal amending 
the original plan and calling for imme- 
diate distribution of 2 million copies, 
with contingency plans for getting at 


least another 10 million out to schools 


and libraries. NEH, which has agreed 


‘to protect ALA from getting burned on 


the paper stock, was being asked for 
$122.000 to launch the first two million; 
state libraries were being asked to com- 
mit $2,000 each to help distribute the 
next 5 million; and a special ALA Car- 
negie endowment-—restricted to the sup- 
port of just this type of book list—was to 


be tapped for $100,000, should NEH 
put funds into the printing and distribu- 
tion phase. 

While ALA is pondering the disposi- 
tion of the rotogravure stock, it is mak- 
ing good use of other paper, according 
to reports to the Board from Associate 
Director for Publishing Donald Stewart. 
Anticipating a good surplus for 1975- 
76, Publishing Services already has a 
“best seller” in print with Media Pro- 
grams: District and School. A new edi- 
tion of Books for College Libraries is 
scheduled for summer publication. A 
pre-publication offer expiring June 27 
is in effect. The most ambitious single 
publishing project on the horizon is a 
yearbook of library information and de- 
velopments, illustrated, with some 150 
articles, featuring a 10,000-word article 
by Edward Holley on ALA at 100. Pro- 
jected publication date: June 1976. 

Helen Cline, newly promoted from 
managing editor, Books & Pamphlets, to 
managing editor of Publishing Services, 
received a special citation and apprecia- 
tion from the Board for her service as in- 
terim editor of American Libraries, issues 
of Oct. 1974—March 1975, in addition 
to her regular duties. 

Art Plotnik, current AL editor, re- 
ported an excellent readership response 
to the first two issues under his direction. 
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Right now there are 

libraries in California, Virginia, 

North Carolina, Nevada, Texas 

and Florida who are cooperating to use | 

one Data Bank for the purpose of cataloging 

. . . production of book catalogs . . . and com- 

puter by-products such as pockets, cards and 

spine labels. Each week in each library a list of 

L.C. card numbers of recently ordered titles are 

sent to Science Press, Ephrata, Pennsylvania 

for retrieval from a master Data Bank of 200,000 

MARC titles. Input by the libraries is in the form 

of typed O.C.R. sheets or punched paper tapes. 
Titles are retrieved from the Data Bank and 

computer by-products such as pockets, cards 

or labels are produced. Titles are stored until 

such time as the book catalog is to be produced. 

Title information is checked with an author and 


| A Library Network 


that isup and running. 


subject authority file. Cross- 
references are triggered automatically from a 
complete and up-to-date L.C. cross reference file. 

Entries are exploded in the computer into 
author, title and subject entries. These entries 
are sorted by library rules into three separate 
files. The entries are then photocomposed using 
upper and lower case type in a three column 
format. Separate books are printed and bound 
for each library. 

Any library that would like to share these 
programs, computer time and the combined 
experiences and resources of these six libraries 
may do so by contacting Science Press. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


Gentlemen: Please send me information about the 
Science Press — MARC Tape Network. 


NAME 


TITLE 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


1 science press "77n 
Ī P.O. Box342-A 

Herndon, Virginia 22070 
3 Phone: 703/450-4477 


ADDRESS 
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He described the magazine’s new fea- 
tures, and how they related to the ALA’s 
editorial policy directive “to represent 
the best interests of the Association... 
fairly and as fully as possible within the 
scope of the journal with due regard for 
... [the editor's ] prerogatives in produc- 
ing a balanced and readable publica- 
tion.” He stressed that he takes those 
prerogatives very seriously, that it is the 
editors alone who are deciding, ulti- 
mately, what goes into American Li- 
braries, and that he looks for support in 
this editorial prerogative from the COO 
Subcommittee studying AL’s role in the 
Association. 

The Board was introduced to the two 
newest members of the AL staff: Bar- 
bara Jacobs, who came to AL in Novem- 
ber from Gutman Library at Harvard 
(MLS, Simmons); and Mary Jane Mc- 
Kinven, a Cornell graduate formerly 
with Harvard and MIT University 
Presses, who joined in December. 


A House Divided 


Throughout the Spring Meeting, Ex- 
ecutive Board heard reports of a rela- 
tively healthy ALA, with surpluses here 
and there, and a total membership run- 
ning close enough to last year’s to assure 
everyone that there would be an associa- 
tion even after the controversial change 
in dues structure. As of May 1, there 


were some 30,000 1975 memberships 
processed, a very encouraging 4,500 of 
them brand new. Total dues income was 
up almost $50,000 over an equivalent 
time last year . 3 

However, ALA is a house divided, and 
its divisions—being asked to start paying 
their own way with $15 memberships on 
top of the general $35 ALA member- 
ship—continued to be a source of con- 
cern to Board members, most of whom 
have strong divisional ties. On the posi- 
tive side for the divisions, each is sub- 
sidized an additional $750 for member- 
ship promotion in the COPES 1975-76 
budget (in addition to $22,400 total in 
1974-75). On the negative, it will be 
very hard for divisions to be granted 
special introductory dues rates. ALTA 
tried and took it on the chin at this meet- 
ing. The Board rejected its request to 
extend for a year a special 1975 intro- 
ductory offer to trustees of $25. The is- 
sue was reconsidered later, however, and 
the Board called for ALTA to submit a 
new dues plan for its consideration at 
the San Francisco meeting. 

Membership promotion will be crucial 
to the divisions. To hear their woes, one 
might ask: “Are the divisions still in the 
League?” The answer is yes, according 
to the April membership statistics, but 
none are exactly showing pennant fever. 
On the average, they were up to about 


Time to run a tight ship... 
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Tight budgets call for more efficient acquisition. One call to us provides 
you with all domestic and foreign periodical subscriptions, serials, continu- 
ations and monographic series, and foreign monographic books. One- 
source-responsibility smooths acquisition operations, saves time and 
money. Write or call for our International Acquisition Services brochure 


or ask for a representative. 


Let’s talk! 
STECHERT MACMILLAN, INC. 


INTERNATIONAL ACQUISITION SERVICES 
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half their August 1974 strength, with 
HRLS in first place at 57.9 percent, and 
ALTA in last at 38.3. The percentages 
could improve dramatically by San Fran- 
cisco, but the Spring figures are, of 
course, worrisome. 


Long Day’s Journey for 
Knights of the Round Tables 


ALA’s house is also divided into ten 
round tables, and on April 29, just be- 
fore the Executive Board Meeting, the 
chief RT knights met all day with the 
lords of ALA to try to clarify the rela- 
tionship of round tables to the associa- 
tion. The meeting had been set up at 
Midwinter, when it was clear that a pro- 
posed ALA assessment of 10 percent 
from each RT’s budget for ALA staff 
assistance was not to meet with universal 
applause. The session was considerably 
calmer than earlier confrontations be- 
tween the round table heads and ALA 
officers, although one central issue was 
just as touchy: what constitutes legiti- 
mate activities of round tables, especially 
the more “activist” groups such as 
SRRT? But following Edward Holley’s 
historical view of RTs and how they had 
been conceived originally as small dis- 
cussion-oriented — not action-taking — 
groups, the meeting settled down to facts 
and figures. As reported to Executive 
Board the next day, the dialogue will 
continue, with input from a new Task 
Force to Develop Recommendations 
from the Round Tables (Nancy Kellum- 
Rose, SRRT; Anthony Miele, GODORT; 
and James Harvey, JMRT). 


Other Executive Board Business 
of General Membership Interest 


The Board approved a Project to De- 
velop a Manual on Programming for Lit- 
eracy, submitted by Jean Coleman, Of- 
fice of Library Service to the Disadvan- 
taged, who will coordinate the program. 
The objectives are to develop the manual 
for planning and implementing literacy 
programs in the local library and com- 
munity, and to design a demonstration 
program using the manual. The program 
will be given at the Centennial Confer- 
ence in June 1976. Some $50,000 in fed- 
eral funds are being sought to fund the 
project. 

The Board accepted the Committee 
on Accreditation’s recommendation for 
ALA to become a member of both the 
Council on Postsecondary Accreditation 
and the Council of Specialized Accred- 
iting Agencies. Dues will be $500 and 
$100 respectively. 

What happens to the 1,216 continuing 
members of ALA under the new dues 
structure? (Continuing members are 


Please turn to page 373. 
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Everything 
to meet 
your needs 


Your library has specific pasting needs 
and Potdevin provides you with materials to 
meet them. 

All of them. 

You have ooze-proof Potdevin Label 
Pasters and versatile Edge Coaters .. . the 
Standard-setters for clean, professional paste 
application in the nation’s libraries. You can 
take advantage of a 10 day free trial, except 
for transportation charges. 

Then you have your choice of ready 
to apply pastes for pockets, due date slips, 
book plates, ID labels, Mylar dust jackets, 
you name it. 

You also have Potdevin Deadening 
Pads for maintaining a noise-free atmosphere. 
And Potdevin heavy duty plastic bags to 
cut down on paste reservoir cleaning. 

Pasting? 

Potdevin! 


Potdevin Machine Co. 


274 North Street 
Teterboro, New Jersey 07608 
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ALA Goes Into Commemorative 
Business—But Only Once 
Every 100 Years 


ALA marketing T-shirts? Yes, and 
more—but just once for a very special 
occasion. 

ALA is accustomed to distributing 
books and pamphlets; but at the request 
of its Executive Board and Centennial 
Committee, the Association is branch- 
ing out into some very special items to 
help members celebrate and enjoy ALA’s 
Centennial in 1976. The Centennial Col- 
lection was designed as a response to 
member requests for commemorative 
items, and is not intended as a commer- 
cial venture. A cash balance, if any, 
would be returned to general funds. 

The items pictured on this page 
(nationally known photographer Victor 
Skrebneski contributed the glamorous 
view of Melvil Dewey shirts) will be 
available for purchase at ALA Confer- 
ences beginning this summer in San 
Francisco. Items can also be ordered by 
mail, but the mail costs are high. If pos- 
sible, purchases ought to be made at an- 
nual and midwinter conferences through 
1976. In San Francisco, don’t miss the 
Centennial Collection display and sales 
area—Booth 959 in the Exhibit Hall. 






The “Collection” 


¢ A handsome and ample 15 oz. coffee 
mug in porcelain, with a bright red ALA 
centennial logo: price—$3.50 at confer- 
ences, $4.95 by mail. 

e A lucite paperweight with the red 
ALA centennial logo embedded within. 
It’s elegant and useful and measures 
234” square, %” thick: price—$3.25 at 
conferences, $3.75 by mail. 

e Bookends combining clear and black 
lucite and the red centennial logo with 
gleaming success. Suitable for home or 
office, they’re 5” high, 342” wide, and 






ALA CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVES 


USE THIS FORM FOR MAIL ORDERS; 
LOWER RATES AVAILABLE AT 
ALA CONFERENCES 


PREPAID ORDERS ONLY, PLEASE 


Name: 


Address: 


(City) 


(State) (Zip) 


Make checks payable to “American 
Library Association” and mail with 
this form to: ALA Order Dept., 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
Please allow six weeks for delivery 


4” long: price—$14.75 at conferences, 
$16.50 by mail. 

e Extra fine quality dacron and cotton 
white T-shirts feature Melvil Dewey him- 
self, centennial logo, and copy that is 
sure to raise many questions: “Dewey? 
Sure we do!” Theyre available in sizes 
small, medium, large, and extra large: 
price—$3.25 at conf., $4.25 by mail. 

e The T-shirts are also available in 
children’s sizes, 2-4, 6-8, 10-12, 14-16; 
price—$2.75 at conf., $3.75 by mail. 

e By popular demand, Melvil Dewey 
(with logo) also appears on a sweatshirt. 
It’s bright red with black lettering and 
is available in adult sizes only, small, 
medium, large, and extra large: price— | 
$6.50 at conferences, $7.95 by mail. Ma 
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Executive Board (continued) 


those paying dues for 25 or more con- 
secutive years, who are retired, and who 
have applied for such free membership.) 
Does ALA look after its faithful, or must 
they now pay for division membership? 
The Board voted no; continuing mem- 
bers as of Dec. 1974 are free to choose 
up to two divisions, and the divisions 
will be reimbursed for these member- 
ships from the General Funds. 

The Board nominated Samuel Morri- 
son, Broward County Library, and Pa- 
tricia Gavin, Fairbanks, Alaska, to rep- 
resent ALA in a proposed 1976 tour of 
the People’s Republic of China being or- 
ganized by the Coalition of Adult Edu- 
cation Organizations. The names were 
selected from Councilors applying to 
ALA and offering to pay their own way. 
Gilbert McNamee, San Francisco PL, is 
an alternate. 

ALA will participate in a Gallup Poll 
of public library use which has been pro- 
posed to the Council of State Library 
Agencies. It will cost ALA an estimated 
$2,000 if the poll comes off. 

The Board heard a report from the 
Office of Library Personnel Resources on 
a successful ALA Affirmative Action In- 
stitute Dec. 2-6, 1974, in Chicago (Bar- 
bara Slanker, Office for Research, was 
project director). The institute will be 
used as a model for further activities of 
this nature. Two OLPR proposals ideas 
were described to the Board: that ALA 
publish a bulletin listing professional po- 
sitions available in the United States; 
and that ALA operate a computer match- 
ing center for jobs and applications. 

“Would this be something like a com- 
puter dating service?” one Board mem- 
ber asked during a discussion of the pro- 
posal. “We ought to know whether these 
work—since you'd be setting up some 
pretty long dates.” —A.P. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Building Better Role 
Models in San Francisco 

A nonsexist booklist is on the agenda 
when the ALA/CSD Discussion Group, 
Sexism in Library Materials for Chil- 
dren, meets on July 1, 4:30-6 p.m. at the 
annual conference in San Francisco. Sug- 
gestions for suitable titles should be 
sent with a brief annotation to Deborah 
Daniels, Free Library of Philadelphia, 
8201 Henpy K-10E, Philadelphia, PA 
19128. For info on the group and its 
newsletter, The Acorn Groweth, contact 
Janet Dellaria, 10 W. Elm St., Apt. 1800, 
Chicago, IL 60610. 


Encourage Young Writers 
Budding Mailers and Malamuds 
among your patrons should be alerted to 
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an unusual opportunity; thanks to a 
$120,000 Ford Foundation grant, the 
Interlochen Arts Academy is offering the 
first comprehensive course of study in 
creative writing on a secondary level. 
Extensive scholarships are available; in- 
terested 13—17-year-olds should contact 
the Admissions Office, Interlochen Arts 
Academy, Interlochen, MI 49643 for 
info and application forms. 


Free Bicentennial 


To date, 3,800 high schools and col- 
leges have joined the Bicentennial Youth 
Debates project, in which young orators 
match wits over topics drawn from the 
American Issues Forum. A participant 
guide and resource materials are avail- 
able from from BYD, 1625 Massachu- 
setts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036 ... A catalog of royalty-free, one- 
act children’s plays geared for Bicenten- 
nial celebrations is available gratis from 
Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston, MA 
02116. 


Mental Blocks 


Young patrons can search and seize 
non-fiction titles on their own with the 
help of “Dewey Blocks”, a set of twelve 
6-inch color cubes decorated with pic- 
tures related to the Dewey Classification 
number that appears on one side (e.g., 
for a book on airplanes, hand out the 
“600” science block). The kit, including 
a Teachers Guide and a duffle bag for 
storing, is available from Fordham Pub- 
lishing Co., 2377 Hoffman St., Bronx, 
NY 10458; $32.95/$3.50 handling & 


shipping. 
Look Who’s At the Library 


A figure familiar to over 4 million chil- 
dren—“Mr. Rogers,” creator/producer/ 
host of the television show Mister Rogers’ 
Neighborhood seen on PBS stations 
across the country. On August 19 Fred 
Rogers will show the 3-8 crowd what 
they can find at the neighborhood li- 
brary. An earlier library segment, “Mrs. 
McFeeley and the Bookmobile,” is 
scheduled for rebroadcast on January 9, 
1976. 


“There is nothing 
quite like 


aperture.” 


EDWARD WESTON, Sheli 1927 


“Its excellent reproductions 
and mature contents are sure 
to gain for Aperture the 
regard and support of all who 
revere the traditions and 
potentials of photography at 
its highest aspirations.” 


—* The N.Y. Times 


For nearly twenty-five years 
Aperture has been publishing the 
work of the established 
masters as well as new, exciting 
contributions to the world of 
photography and modern art. 


In addition to our new titles, 
we will be displaying our popular 
backlist. Don’t miss these 
beautiful monographs of fine 
photography by Weston « Strand 
White • Caponigro « Riis » Arbus 


Emerson « Smith • Ulmann e Evans 


Stieglitz e Cameron « Meatyard 
Uelsmann • Laughlin « Curtis 
Koudelka • and others. 


Stop by Booth #129 


aperture 


ELM STREET, MILLERTON, NEW YORK 12546 
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The Source Siemens E P ai 
SCHOOL MEDIA CENT 


Congressman Will Help School Li- 
brarians Fight for Place in 
Libraries & Learning Resources Sun 


[ALA Washington Office.] On the 
occasion of National Library Week 
(April 13-19), Representative John Bra- 
demas (D.-Ind.) announced to his col- 
leagues in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives: “Mr. Speaker, it is the elementary 
and secondary school libraries of which 
I want particularly to speak . . . , for it is 


Visit us at 
The Conference, 
Booths 946-948 


this year, on July 1, that the new Title 
IV-B of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the program called Li- 
braries and Learning Resources, takes 
effect.” Brademas was referring to the 
new consolidated program which re- 
places the ESEA Title II school library 
program. “When any new program takes 
effect,” he went on to say, “there is un- 
certainty as to how it will work, and the 
new ESEA Title IV-B is no exception. I 
am informed that many State and local 
school officials, including teachers, li- 
brarians, media specialists, guidance 
counselors, and administrators, are wor- 


WE’LL BEND OVER 
BACKWARDS 
TO PROVE OUR POINT 


Sure we think Bound To Stay Bound books are your library's best 
buy because every BTSB book is library pre-bound to outlast 
ordinary books. Our extra strong Class A library binding will with- 
stand over one hundred circulations and still come back in good 


condition. 


Illustrated covers are standard to attract young readers and your 


cost per circulation . 


. aS low as 3c each. Bound To Stay Bound 


books are borrowed more often, replaced less often, and can save 
your library a great deal of money. Prove it to yourself — send today 
for our free service brochure and catalog of available titles. 


y Bouns=.4, 2. 


West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 
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ried about various aspects of the con- 
solidated libraries and learning resources 
program, although all are hopeful that 
the program will be successful.” 

School librarians, teachers, parents 
and students—all who are involved in 
the new Libraries and Learning Re- 
sources—are asked by Mr. Brademas to 
keep Congress informed as the program 
takes effect, 50 percent on July 1, 1975, 
and fully one year later. “If the program 
does not work as Congress intends, we 
will want to know,” Mr. Brademas said 
in his National Library Week Message, 
the full text of which appears in the 
April 18 Congressional Record, pp. 
H2980-2981. 

On April 11, the ALA Washington 
Office had sent a letter to the U.S. Office 
of Education Regulations Officer object- 
ing to certain parts of the proposed regu- 
lations for the new Title IV-B of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act—the consolidated school libraries 
and learning resources program. ALA 
was reacting to the draft regulations 
published in the March 12 Federal Reg- 
ister. 

Among other things, ALA stated that 
the regulations should be changed so 
that school library/media personnel 
would not be excluded from the new 
Title IV State Advisory Councils. As now 
drafted, the regulations specify several 
categories of membership required on 
the state councils, but school library and 
media specialists are not listed. Rep. 
John Brademas, chairman of the House 
Select Subcommittee on Education, sent 
his reactions to the regulations to the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education on 
April 17. He, too, strongly objected to 
the wording of the section on the state 
councils, and said it was not the intent of 
Congress that school library/media ex- 
pertise be excluded. Indeed, expertise 
from all the programs represented in the 
new consolidation must be included on 
the state advisory councils, Mr. Brade- 
mas said. 

The U.S. Office of Education is now 
reviewing the comments and suggestions 
it has received from the public and from 
Members of Congress. In the course of 
time, the regulations will be published 
again in the Federal Register, this time 
in final form. 

There are several problems with the 
draft regulations published March 12, 
and hopefully these will be eliminated 
in the final version, but school librarians 
and media specialists should take the 
time now to study the proposed regula- 
tions to become familiar with the general 
workings of the new program. Its suc- 
cess will depend to considerable extent 
upon the effectiveness of librarians at the 
local level, for decisions on whether 
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ESEA Title IV-B funds are to be used for 
guidance and counseling, for educational 
equipment, for remodeling, or for school 
library resources, will be made at the 
local level. 

ALA was opposed to enactment of the 
consolidated Title IV-B and worked hard 
to see that the Title II school library re- 
sources program would be continued 
instead. Congress was intent upon some 
form of consolidation, however, and Li- 
braries and Learning Resources is the 
result. It was established by the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1974 (PL 93-380). 

Now that it is law of the land, the li- 
brary community must try to make it 
work to the advantage of school library/ 
media service. If it does not work, how- 
ever, we will need the information and 
the data to show why not. Therefore, 
school librarians and media specialists 
are urged to keep some statistics on the 
effect ESEA Title IV-B is having on edu- 
cation at the local level. Are you getting 
any of the funds for your library? Do you 
get more or less than you received under 
ESEA Title IIP How is the ESEA IV-B 
money benefiting school children in your 
locality? Answers to questions such as 
these will be important as Congress re- 
views ESEA IV-B in the future. 


HE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Serially Speaking 

In July, the first issue of an acquisition 
tool for serials librarians, Serials Review, 
is scheduled for publication. Publisher 
C. Edward Wall notes that this quar- 
terly magazine will provide evaluative, 
signed reviews of periodicals and other 
serials. Other features include: Richard 
Centing’s column, “Reference Serials” 
(transferred from Reference Services 
Review to SR); an index to reviews of 


serials in other publications; reference 
books, union lists, buying guides, hand- 
books, anthologies of serial literature, 
and editorials, Wall is also seeking li- 
brarians with subject specialities inter- 
ested in reviewing. $25/year for SR. 
Pierian Press, Box 1804, Ann Arbor, MI 
48106. 

On the same shelf: a bi-monthly news- 
letter slated for publication in the fall, 
The Serials Librarian, published by Ha- 
worth Press. According to Haworth, 
this newsletter will be “devoted solely to 
the practical aspects of serials librarian- 
ship,” with articles on selection and ac- 
quisitions, cataloging and classification, 
claiming, binding, microreproduction, 
etc. Additional sections: “Cumulative 
Annotated Guide,” summaries of journal 
articles dealing with serials librarian- 
ship; and several current awareness 
guides. Request a sample copy by writ- 
ing, on letterhead stationery, to Ha- 
worth, 130 West 72nd St., NY 10023. 


Rounding Up Reference Works 


Those attending the District of Co- 
lumbia Library Association’s New Ref- 
erence Book Roundup on May 28 could 
visit with 40 reference specialists from 
the D.C. metropolitan area as they dis- 
played and discussed their selections 
from the spectrum of contemporary ref- 
erence works. The specialists repre- 
sented the three national libraries, area 
university and Federal libraries, and 
special libraries such as those of the 
Foundation Center, the Center for Ap- 
plied Linguistics and the Brookings In- 
stitution. 

For those who could not attend, there 
is a published subject bibliography of 
the selected reference works. Included 


are post-1970 imprints and important 
new editions of earlier works in subjects 
ranging from education and philosophy 
to consumer affairs and the environment. 
The 44-page publication, Specialists’ 
Choice: Important Reference Works in 
the Mid-seventies, is available from 
Robert Zich, 3717 Livingston St., N.W., 
Washington, DC 20015 for $1 postpaid. 


Wanted: One RQ Editor 


The summer issue of Reference Quar- 
terly marks the end of Dennis Ribbens 
editorship. Therefore, the Publications 
Committee of ALA’s Reference and 
Adult Services Division is conducting 
the search for a new editor to serve a 
three-year non-renewable term. Hope- 
fully, the new editor, who will serve as 
assistant editor for 1975-76, will be ap- 
pointed at ALA/San Francisco by the 
RASD Board of Directors. Send applica- 
tions and recommendations to Chairper- 
son Ruth Gregory, RASD Publications 
Com., Waukegan Public Library, 128 
North Gregory St., Waukegan, IL 60085. 


Re Canadiana 


“O Canada!” says Mordecai Richler. 
Do you agree? Most Canadiana can be 
located one way or another through 
Canadian Reference Sources Supple- 
ment, edited by Dorothy E. Ryder. This 
122-page paperback updates the 1973 
edition, with sections on general refer- 
ence works, history and allied subjects, 
humanities, science, and social science. 
$7. Canadian Library Assn., 151 Sparks 
St., Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5E3, Canada. 


’75 Reference Books Annual Out 


The acronym ARBA may mean Amer- 
ican Rabbit Breeders Assn. to some peo- 
ple, but to librarians, it’s news that the 
1975 American Reference Books Annual 


ONE SOURCE FOR PAPERBACK BOOKS 


If your need for paperback books has outgrown the capability of your present 
source, let us explain our services to you. We are paperback book jobbers 
exclusively, with 26 years experience in serving school and public library 
systems. Visit us at the San Francisco convention or write for information: 


BOOK MAIL SERVICE, INC. 


LOU GORDON 
BOOTH 356 
ALA, SAN FRANCISCO 
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82-27 164th STREET 
JAMAICA, N.Y. 11432 
(213) 380-4000 





Dewey Decimal Classification 


FRENCH EDITION 


Classification Décimale de Dewey 
et Index 


Premiére Version francaise intégrale 
d’apres la 18e édition 


$40.00 U.S. 


(plus postage) 


2 volumes 
Available in June. 


Dewey Decimal Classification 


Edition 18 — 1971 


3 volumes (2692 pages) 
v.1 Introduction, Tables 
v. 2 Schedules 


(all plus postage) 


Updated throughout. Completely revised schedules for law and 
mathematics. Five new auxiliary tables. Greatly expanded 
index. Rewritten introductory matter. | 


Abridged Dewey Decimal Classification 


Edition 10 — 1971 
529 pages 
(postpaid in U.S.A.) 


An abridgment of Edition 18. Designed for small general li- 
braries, especially elementary and secondary school and small 
public libraries. 


ALA Conference — Booth 708 


FOREST PRESS 


85 WATERVLIET AVENUE e ALBANY, NEW YORK 12206 


The Source | 
has been published. Volume six reviews 
over 1,800 reference books published 
from January through December 1974. 
A special feature: a survey article, “Re- 
viewing the Literature of Librarianship: 
A State of the Art Review,” by Thomas 
J. Galvin and Ching-Chih Chen. Ca. 900 
p; $25 (standing order, $22.50). Li- 
braries Unlimited, Inc., P.O. Box 2633, 
Littleton, CO 80120. 


More News Indexed is Good News 


Now reference librarians can find cita- 
tions to the Chicago Tribune, Los An- 
geles Times, New Orleans Times-Picay- 
une, and Washington Post, using The 
Newspaper Index, a service of the Micro 
Photo Division of Bell & Howell featur- 
ing separate subject and name indexes. 
Subscriptions cover twelve monthly is- 
sues and a bound cumulative annual. 


$695 for all four newspapers; $225 for 


one. Indexing time: about 2 months. 
Micro Photo Div., Bell & Howell Co., 
Old Mansfield Rd., Wooster, OH 44691. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Canadian MARC for AV 


The National Library of Canada is 
developing Canadian machine-readable 
cataloging formats for AV materials. 
NLC is trying to follow international 
standards and to achieve compatibility 
with other national formats. Draft for- 
mats for films and music are scheduled 
for completion this summer. 


SPECial Kit on Reclassification 


Thinking about reclassification? Then 
consult a recent SPEC kit on the sub- 
ject, published by the Systems and Pro- 
cedures Exchange Center, Association of 
Research Libraries. Developed from a 
survey primarily of ARL member li- 
braries, this kit discusses some of the 
incentives for reclassification projects; 
the nature, characteristics, and proce- 
dures applied; and examples of cost an- 
alysis and flow charting methods. $7.50 
SPEC members; $15 non-members. Of- 
fice of University Library Management 
Studies, ARL, 1527 New Hampshire 
Ave., N.W., Washington, DC 20036. 


UDC and the Machine 


“The UDC (Universal Decimal Classi- 
fication System) began developing in 
1895 as a French translation of the DDC 
(Dewey Decimal Classification System), 
authorized by Melvil Dewey,” reports 
Malcolm Rigby in Computers and the 
UDC: A Decade of Progress 1963-1973. 
Published by the International Federa- 
tion for Documentation, this 108-page 
booklet reviews the development of ma- 
chine or computer applications for stor- 
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ing and retrieving information with 
UDC as the access point. More than 60 
experimental or operational systems in 
15 countries and four international proj- 
ects are described. Bibliography on 
mechanization and the UDC. $14.50; 
(92-66-00523-1). FID, 7 Hofweg, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 


A-One Binding 

Library Perfect is “a new innovative 
binding that incorporates perfect bind- 
ing with Class ‘A’ covers,” claims San 
Val Inc. It’s “permanently flexible and 
opens flat at every page. ” Other features 
of this binding service: fine end sheets, 
and the book’s spine is hot stamped with 
title and author in a contrasting color. 
San Val, Inc., 12015 Manchester Rd., 
Suite 134, St. Louis, MO 63131 (314- 
965-2255). 


AV Storage and Charge-Out in Color 


Burnt orange, yellow, blue, and wal- 
nut are the color choices for a sectional 
AV charge-out and storage center, cre- 
ated by Kersting Mfg. Co. According to 
the company, the cabinets hold 1,967 
cassettes, 3,752 filmstrips, 480 filmloops, 
200 records, and 84 reel cans—with room 
for more. For a catalog, write Kersting, 
504 South Date Ave., Alhambra, CA 
91803. 


A Tempest in the Library 


The name of one of Howe Furniture 
Corporation's latest products may be 
stormy, but has nothing to do with the 
weather—the Tempest carrel. It's easy to 
assemble, rugged, and decorative, says 
the company. Accessories include a flu- 
orescent lighting fixture, projection mod- 
ules, and a power column. For further 
information, write Howe, 155 East 56th 
St., NY 10022. 


Tell Them About Nosepower 


The nose knows—if it belongs to stu- 
dents scratching and sniffing a specially 
processed paper, Microfragrance, pro- 
duced by the 3M Company. Each kit of 
Microfragrance papers contains a guide- 
line sheet with suggestions for lesson 
planning, and comes in these smells: nu- 
tritional and social studies (cheddar 
cheese, apple, orange, pizza, and straw- 
berry); smells of danger (natural gas, 
gasoline, and smoke); general assortment 
(rose, pine, grape, peach, and chocolate); 
and the olfactory perception kit, with 
five basic smells—fruit, floral, spice, res- 
inous, and a combination. For further in- 
formation, write Microfragrance Scratch- 
and-Sniff Kits, Box 33686, 3M, St. Paul, 
MN 55133. 
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INFORMATION SCIENCE - 
A Rave for Automation Film 


“The outstanding information science 
movie for 1970,” says the American 
Society for Information Science of 
SPIRES/BALLOTS REPORT, a “funny 
and fascinating” 16mm color film about 
library automation and information re- 
trieval. Produced at Stanford University, 
the 15-minute film describes how com- 
puters are being used to control the 
growing mass of library materials. In ad- 
dition, it outlines current research at 
Stanford: Project SPIRES (Stanford 
Public Information Retrieval System) 
and Project BALLOTS (Bibliographic 
Automation of Large Library Operations 
Using a Time-Sharing System). Avail- 
able for preview before purchase. $12.50 
rental; $180 purchase. Univ. of Cal., Ex- 
tension Media Center, Berkeley, CA 
94720. 


LARC in the South Pacific 


It may be a consolation to U.S. librar- 
ians to know that librarians in the Orient 
and South Pacific have the same prob- 
lems with computer and library automa- 
tion, says a new Library Automation Re- 


search Communications report. Library 
Automation—The Orient and South Pa- 
cific includes papers resulting from 
LARC Delegation meetings with librar- 
ians in Japan, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Australia, and New Zealand. $16 LARC 
members; $20 non-members. The LARC 
Association, P.O. Box 27235, Tempe, AZ 
85282. 


LC Offers Special Software 


For $175, the Library of Congress is 
offering its Format Recognition compu- 
ter program, which accepts bibliographic 
records in untagged form and converts 
them to the MARC internal format. The 
package includes: a tape containing ap- 
proximately 70,000 source statements; 
operating instructions; and existing 
documentation. The program is written 
in Assembler Language Coding for an 
IBM 370 computer functioning under 
the Operating System. LC cautions that 
the program requires modifications to 
process it on other systems, and, that LC 
is not in a position to provide additional 
documentation, maintenance, or sup- 
port. Orders from Cataloging Distribu- 
tion Service Div., Bldg. 159,-Navy Yard 
Annex, Washington, DC 20541. 


COMPUTER PR DUCED 
BOOK CATALOG 


We at General Research Corporation want you to know that 
last year we produced over 40,000 volumes of book catalogs for 
large and small libraries. We produced these using our versatile 
computerized book catalog system and modern printing plant. 

Your library can benefit from our book catalog experience. 
An experienced team of Library Science and Data Processing 
professionals helps ensure a successful book catalog. We have 
the Library of Congress MARC and Los Angeles County ma- 
chine-readable data bases covering over 550,000 books, as well 
as machine-readable data on thousands of non-print titles. Any 
library may use these data bases for its own catalogs, and 
expand them to include other holdings. Entries can be modified 
according to your specifications. 

In addition to printed photocomposed catalogs, we can sup- 
ply microfilm, microfiche and ultramicrofiche catalogs. 

If you’re considering a book cata- 
log or an index or directory, or are 
having problems with the one you 
already have, write or call us today. 

At General Research we’re always 


glad to help. 


For more information write or call: 


Don Gill, Systems Librarian. 


GENERAL 
RESEARCH 


CORPORATION | 


Be sure to request jx 
our intormative j: 

_ brochure and | = D 
copies of our S 


EPORTS: 
A Newsletter Published 
tor Selected Librarians.” 


5383 Hollister Avenue * Santa Barbara, CA 93111 » Phone: (805) 964-7724 
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EDUCATION 


Combine Legal and Library Studies 


Beginning in September, future law li- 
brarians will have a chance to combine 
law and library studies at the University 
of Denver, which offers three programs 
leading to the Master of Law Librarian- 
ship degree. The three programs: a joint 
J.D. and M.L.L. for those wishing to pur- 
sue the two degrees concurrently; the 
M.L.L. for a student with a law degree; 
and the J.D. for a student with an M.L.S. 
degree. For further information, write 
either A] Coco, DU, School of Law, 200 
West 14th Ave., Denver, CO 80204 
(303-753-3483) or James Foyle, Asst. 
Dean for Admissions, GSL, DU, Denver, 
CO 80210 (303-753-2557). 


Librarian’s Ed Being Studied 


Are strangers wandering around the li- 
brary school, briefcases bulging with 
sheaves of paper? Don’t panic; it’s not 
the CIA. It’s that three-member research 
team conducting a two-year study (spon- 
sored by ALA with a $130,000 grant 
from The H. W. Wilson Foundation) of 
library education programs in the U.S. 

Principal investigator Ralph Conant, 
with associates Charlotte Mugnier and 
Audrey K. Conant, have been interview- 


SUBSCRIPTION 
SERVICES 


ing faculty, students, alumni, and admin- 
istrators in approximately twenty gradu- 
ate schools of library science since Sep- 
tember 1973. One focus of the study is 
on future personnel requirements of em- 
ployers hiring library school graduates. 
Another facet of the study, added during 
the fall of 1974, involves interviewing li- 
brary leaders at both the regional and 
local levels. 

The long-range project is envisioned 
as comparable to Charles C. William- 
sons 1923 study, Training for Library 
Service; a report prepared for the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. A sub- 
committee of ALA’s Office for Library 
Personnel Resources has advisory re- 
sponsibility for the project. | 


Librarian-in-Residence 

It's not as cushy as the writer-in-resi- 
dence, but now there’s the “Librarian-in- 
Residence” program, offered by the 
Graduate School of Library Science, 
University of Illinois. Any fifth-year li- 
brary schoo] graduate can spend up to 
two weeks on the UI campus studying 
a chosen topic. Available to the partici- 
pant: University Library loan and stack 
privileges; some typing and graduate as- 
sistant help; and possible computer time. 
In addition, the librarian can meet and 


consult with UI’s faculty members. No 
tuition or financial charges, but partici- 
pants must assume travel and living ex- 
penses. For further information and ap- 
plication forms, write Herbert Goldhor, 
GSLS, UI, Urbana, IL 61801. 


Training Rural Librarians 

The problem: “Libraries in the more 
sparsely-populated parts of North Amer- 
ica often have to be run by staff who can- 
not regularly be supervised by profes- 
sional library staff. . . . given adequate 
training, such staff are able to perform a 
creditable job. . . . Who, however, is to 
give this training?” The answer is con- ~ 
tained in the published proceedings of 
a seminar on training for community li- 
brarians, held in Ontario in 1974, edited 
by Alan G. Pepper. 195 p.; $9.50. North- 
western Regional Library System, 910 
Victoria Ave., Thunder Bay, Ontario, 
Canada. 


The Next Best Thing to Being There 
Library school students at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa listened to fourteen national 
library leaders in one month—via tele- 
phone. With the aid of a speaker and two 
traveling microphones, students could 
also participate in the telelectures: for 
example, questioning Executive Director 
Alphonse Trezza about the program of 


Offers a complete library service 
under one roof. 


Issues catalogues in each category. 


Covers all branches of learning. 


Developed the UNIQUE full service 
system FAST” for subscriptions. 


For further information - 

request our brochure 

SWETS INTERNATIONAL 
LIBRARY SERVICE — available 
free of charge from our offices: 


Heereweg 347b 

LISSE - The Netherlands 
Telephone : 02521-19113 
Telex : 41.32.5 


For North American libraries: 
P.O. Box 517 


BERWYN Pa 19312 - USA 


Telephone : 215-644-4944 


Telex : 0845392 


For Latin American libraries: 
Caixa Postal 18.026 Meier 
20.000 RIO DE JANEIRO - GB - 
Brazil. Telephone : 229-4361 
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the National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science. Other speakers 
covered topics such as multi-media con- 
cepts, reference service, public library 
service, and college and university li- 
brary administration. Faculty member 
James McKenzie coordinated the series, 
which was funded by the university’s 
Development Fund. 


Sharing Scientific Information 


A $50,000 grant to study communica- 
tion among scientific communities has 
been awarded to the University of Mich- 
igan by the Office of Science Informa- 
tion Service, National Science Founda- 
tion. Using a computer network in an 
on-line, interactive mode, the project 
will show how technical information can 
be shared among Michigan State U., 
Wayne State U., UM, and other scien- 
tific communities. Co-principal inves- 
tigators are Karl L. Zinn, associate di- 
rector of the MERIT computer network, 
and Charles H. Davis, associate profes- 
sor of library science. 


UI Index Shows Public Library 
Circulation Up Slightly 
While Expenditures Soar 


The Indices of American Public Li- 
brary Circulation and Expenditures are 
compiled by the Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, University of Illinois. The 
two indices operate independently from 
each other, and no attempt is made to 
correlate the two. They are designed to 
help public librarians determine whether 
their library’s circulation and expendi- 
tures are increasing or decreasing at a 
rate faster or slower than the median 
(50th percentile) of all public libraries 
serving at least 25,000 people. 

At the beginning of every decade, 
public libraries in the U.S. serving com- 
munities of at least 25,000 population 
are contacted for information on their 
annual circulation and expenditure fig- 
ures for the previous decade. The re- 
sponses from all of the libraries are used 
to select a new random sample of li- 
braries to provide data for the next 
decade. 

The first year of the decade (1970) 
is used as the base year. An arbitrary 
value of 100 is assigned to both circula- 
tion and expenditures for that year. 
Each library in the sample has equal 
weight in the computation of the indices. 
The yearly index values are computed 
by dividing the circulation or expendi- 
ture figures of an individual library for a 
specific year by the library’s correspond- 
ing figure for the base year, producing 
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circulation and expenditure indices for for the individual libraries. For the cir- 
each individual library. The median for culation and expenditure percentages, 
the sample is calculated from the indices however, the mean is used. 


Annual Indices for a Sample of American Public Libraries: 1964-1974 
(For 1974, N — 47) 
1964 65 "66 "67 68 "69 70 71 "72 73 1974 
Circulation 92 93 90 92 96 98 100 103 100 98 101 
Expenditures 56 60 65 75 83 90 100 111 117 133 143 


Circulation Percentages Expenditures Percentages 


Adult 
Juvenile 


Salaries 
Materials 
Other 


Our Library 
Bookstack 
Customers 
Speak tor Us+ 


There is a great deal more 

to know about Bookstacks 
than you will find in any 
catalog . . . and we can provide 
you with that extra knowl- 
edgeable information. It will 
save you time and money. 


Andrew Wilson Company 
will exhibit at the ALA 
Conference in San Francisco 
June 29-July 2, 1975 

Brooks Hall 

Booth 559 


METAL PRODUCTS 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 01842 


*List sent upon request. 


Write or call. . . we’ll be glad 
to work with you. 


For more information send for Catalog No. 20B 
or call us direct (617) 683-2403 
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VIDEO COMMUNICATIONS 
Is Cable Able? 


Everyone’s talking and writing about 
cable television these days, including a 
nonprofit research and educational or- 
ganization, the Committee for Economic 
Development. Its report, Broadcasting 
and Cable Television: Policies for Diver- 
sity and Change, focuses on commercial 
and public broadcasting, as well as cable 
TV. It raises “ . . . questions about the 
importance, costs, and benefits to society 
of a proliferation of media, channels, and 
voices; the proper degree of government 
regulation; and the roles that each of the 
various media should play in serving the 
public interest.” Chapters: the public 
responsibility of commercial broadcast- 
ing, a policy for public broadcasting, the 
potential of cable, and organizing for 
change. 120 p.; paper, $2.50; library 
binding, $4 (75-6536; 0-87186-058-9). 
CED, 477 Madison Ave., NY 10022. 





That’s Entertainment 


Switch from entertainment to educa- 
tion in seconds, says Philips/MCA of a 
videodisc system scheduled for fall 1976 
production. Consisting of pre-recorded 
videodisc albums and a videodisc player 





Brave new video world. 


that attaches to any standard home tele- 
vision receiver, the system will relay full 
color or black-and-white pictures and 
sound. Features: random access, speed- 
up, slow-down, freeze frame, reverse, 
and picture-by-picture presentation. The 
company claims that it’s “easier to oper- 
ate than a conventional phonograph, and 
simple and safe enough for a child to 
handle.” For further information, write 
Lester Krugman, North American Phil- 





Sam Guess Taking Guesswork Out of 
Library Service to Native Americans 

Indian people living on or off federal 
trust land in Washington state can look 
forward to receiving legally extended 
services from public libraries if Governor 
Daniel J. Evans signs Senate Bill 2035 
into law. Passed unanimously by both 
houses of the legislature, this bill reads 
in part, “... to give... library trustees 
. .. additional powers . . . to provide li- 
brary service to Indians tribes or to sup- 
plement existing library services... . ” 
Senator Sam Guess introduced the bill, 
which, upon passage, “shall take effect 
immediately.” 


A Guide for Everywoman 


For feminists, activists, and concerned 
women, there is a new directory of in- 
formation about 567 organizations, 
groups, and companies associated with 
the women’s movement. In Women’s 
Movement Media: A Source Guide, 
edited by Cynthia Harrison, each entry 
includes address, telephone number, key 
contact name, and founding date as well 
as annotations on services and products 








They're your uninvited guests. 


The moths, the bookworms, the termites, 
the silverfish and all their moldy friends. 


But you can stop them before they get 
started. With the VACUFUME-18® Docu- 
ment Fumigator. 


This convenient 18-cu. ft. or larger vacuum 
chamber completely fumigates your pre- 
cious manuscripts and documents a Cart- 
load at a time for months at a time. Every 
crevice, every page, every square inch of 
material is covered and penetrated in just 
six hours. 
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Guess Who's Coming To Dinner 
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No other fumigation process does the job 
so safely, so effectively and so simply in so 
little time. 


Call or write for more information on VACU- 
FUME Document Fumigation systems now. 


Before the Moldy Bunch calls on you. 


Vacudyne Altair 


375 East Joe Orr Road 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 60411 
312-374-2200 
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NEW 100th ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


All you need to know about library shelving —in just 12 pages! 
Written by the expert: Estey—since 1876. 


Get your free copy of this new and informative 
Estey Library Shelving Catalog. 


Write us. 


ESTE 


CORPORATION—SINCE 1876 
DRAWER E è RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 07701 


SEE US AT THE ALA CONVENTION 
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new vinyl-coated 
steel bookends 


No more sharp edges to scratch 
shelves, tear books, or cut hands 
thanks to Highsmith’s new vinyl- 
coated steel bookends. Thick, rub- 
ber-like vinyl adds 
bright, permanent 
ites Color to the strength 
of ribbed steel. 
Won't skid because 
they include rubber 
buttons. Choice of 
3 sizes, including 
Jumbo. Six bright 
colors. Write for 
free catalog. 


The Highsmith Co., Inc. 


P. O. 25-0200, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538 
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The Source 


offered. 269 p., paper; $13.95 (75-2484; 
0-8352-0711-0). Bowker, 1180 Ave. of 
the Americas, NY 10036. 


Women’s Library Rights Behind Bars 


As of April 12, female inmates of the 
Erie County (N.Y.) Correctional Facil- 
ity were able to browse or listen to music 
in the institutional library for the first 
time. Previously, they had been re- 
stricted to making selections from lists 
circulated in the cellblocks. Kudos to 
superintendent Frank Festa for the re- 
form, a move which the Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library had been recom- 
mending for years. 


Visual Aids for the Handicapped 


Videovision is one of eight companies 
producing closed circuit TV systems 
which magnify printed material elec- 
tronically. The other seven manufactur- 
ers and a list of articles evaluating these 
devices are included in a four-page Ref- 
erence Circular, Closed Circuit Televi- 
sion Systems for the Visually Handi- 
capped, from LC’s Division for the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped. Another 
LC circular, Aids for Handicapped 
Readers, contains information about 
other reading aids. Both available free 
from Reference Section, Div. for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped, Li- 


brary of Congress, Washington, DC 
20542. 


Bibliografia Chicana 


What your patrons need to know 
about Chicanos: Bibliografia Chicana: 
A Guide to Information Sources, com- 
piled by Arnulfo D. Trejo, will be pub- 
lished in September by Gale Research. 
Divided into five sections—general refer- 
ence works, humanities, social sciences, 
history, and applied sciences—this an- 
notated bibliography includes author, 
title, imprint, and collation for each en- 
try. 240 p.; $18 (74-11562; 0-8103- 
1311-1). Gale Research, Book Tower, 
Detroit, MI 48226. 


What Access Really Means 


Creating a barrier-free environment 
is the goal of New Horizons for the 
Handicapped, a national non-profit or- 
ganization. To promote access for the 
physically handicapped, they're offering 
free bookmarks describing ways of elim- 
inating architectural barriers and carry- 
ing the design of the International Sym- 
bol of Access. Up to 100 free; for larger 
quantities, 2¢ each to cover costs. For 
bookmarks and further information and 
materials, write Ruth Jaffe, Exec. Sec., 
New Horizons for the Handicapped, Box 
202, Aurora, NY 13026 (315-364-7296). 











The LUXOR 
Learning Center. 


Very accommodating. 
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The new LUXOR Learning Center 

is accessible. Flexible. Very 
accommodating for your own particular 
choice of filmstrips, records, films, 
cassette tapes, audio tapes 

and other media. 


The LUXOR Learning Center can be 
used as a single- or double-sided wall 
or island unit, with casters or 

glides. Extra-wide shelves with two 
different depths (12” and 17%”) 

are offered, plus a third choice of an 
angle unit, furnished with inserts for 
filmstrips, loops or cassettes. 


Contact your audio-visual dealer, 
school equipment distributor or library 
supplier for more information on the 
LUXOR Learning Center. Or write for 
your free copy of the 48-page catalog 
describing LUXOR media libraries. 








LUXOR CORPORATION 
104 LAKEVIEW AVENUE e WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 60085 
(312) 244-1800 
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Cal LA Europe Trip Open to Others 


You can gorge yourself on new sights 
and faces, conviviality, culture, and food 
by getting in on the California Library 
Association’s $899 vacation package to 
Rome and other European cities. To al- 
low for group travel, CLA has arranged 
several departure dates: June 22 to July 
7 from Los Angeles International Air- 
port; June 29 to July 14 (tsk, tsk—opting 
for Rome instead of ALA’s annual bash!), 
and September 21 to October 6 from 
Oakland International Airport; and Sep- 
tember 28 to October 13 from Los An- 
geles. 

Anyone can join the tour by writing 
the travel agent, Creative World Travel, 
254 Sutter St., San Francisco 94108. Say 
you want in on the fun. 


Solarpower. The short supply of oil 
has engendered Spectrum: An Alternate 
Technology Directory. This 64-page il- 
lustrated booklet describes equipment 
used to produce energy from solar, wind, 
water and other forces. $2; Alternate 
Sources of Energy, Rte. 2, Box 90-A, 
Milaca, MN 56353. 


World directory. International foun- 
dations, trusts, and other international 
nonprofit institutions are listed in the 
first edition of The International Foun- 
dation Directory. Arranged by country, 
each entry provides: institution’s name, 
address, date of foundation, founders, 
purposes, activities, finances, publica- 
tions, and officers. $22; 396 p. (7383-90303; 
0-8103-2014-2). Published by Europa 
Publications Ltd., and distributed by 
Gale. Gale Research Co., Book Tower, 
Detroit, MI 48226. 


Serving Up Yesterday’s Secrets 


A masterpiece of Catch-22 thinking 
rules the declassification of U.S. govern- 
ment documents: the 1972 Executive 
Order No. 11,652 provides for a “Man- 
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datory Review” of information classi- 
fied for ten years or more when requested 
by any citizen—assuming the requestor 
knows what to ask for, despite never 
having access to the classified material. 
Nevertheless, since 1972 the quantity of 
documents released under this new law 
(as opposed to the automatic “in-bulk” 
declassification of thirty-year-old mate- 
rials) has steadily increased. 

Taking advantage of this semi-open- 
file policy, a Washington publisher has 
issued post-World War II documents de- 
classified upon someone's request in The 
Declassified Documents Reference Sys- 
tem. All shades of cold war intelligence— 
TOP SECRET, SECRET, CONFIDEN- 
TIAL, RESTRICTED, OFFICIAL USE 
ONLY — are represented, including a 
memorandum re U-2 pilot Gary Powers; 
“Southeast Asia Analysis Reports” on 
“population control”; and the President's 
Intelligence Checklists. Project editor 
Anna del Wile is a veteran of the intelli- 
gence community, having formerly set 
up the CIA’s own indexing system. 

The Reference System includes a Re- 
trospective Collection of more than 8,000 
documents on microfiche with catalog 
and cumulative subject index, and The 
Quarterly, a periodical catalog with mi- 
crofiche subscription service and cumu- 
lative index. Presently, the most recent 
document included is dated September 
1969 (a report on negotiations between 
the Shah and the Iranian Oil Consorti- 
um), but the publisher, Carollton Press, 
anticipates that future Quarterlies will 
include much more recent materials due 
to the Freedom of Information Act 
Amendments which went into effect Feb. 
19, allowing declassification of current 
materials. —M.J.M. 
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Fables and fantasy, fairy tales and folk- 
lore: 19th- and 20th-century children’s 
literature in the collection of the Univ. of 
Connecticut library is described hand- 
somely in a 31-page, illustrated booklet, 
Pearls, Amber, and Painted Snail Shells. 
$2 prepaid; U. of Conn. Library, Acquisi- 
tions Dept., Storrs, CT 06268. 


Visit Booth 119 


and get your free, famous 
Samuel Chamberlain 


Engagement Calendars 


D 
Pap 
CANS 


HASTINGS 
HOUSE 


JUDY DONNELLY, Editor 
ALAN FRESE, Sales Manager 


Ask for brochure of 


“HASTINGS “HOUSE 
“Bicentennial “Books 
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YOU WILL HAVE— 


“CONFIDENCE” 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service— 
All American and 
Foreign Titles 


Promptness is a Traditional 
part of McGregor Service... 
as well as: 


e EXPERIENCE 

e TRAINED PERSONNEL 

e FINANCIAL STABILITY 

e AMPLE FACILITIES 

e RESPONSIBLE 
MANAGEMENT 


An attractive brochure is 
available for the asking. 

SEE Subscribe to 

YOU McGregor 

AT Periodicals 


CONFERENCE “Oj \ 


MCGRECO! 
one Gency 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 


Bulletin 
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FOREST HISTORY BOOKS 
CATALOGUE 1975 
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24% PUBLISHED BY THE FOREST HISTORY SOCIETY 


Forest History Books 1975 


Catalogue 


Indexed 

180 entries 

76pp. $1. 

Order from: 

FOREST HISTORY SOCIETY 
P.O. Box 1581 
Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
CIRCLE 311 ON READER CARD 
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EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
AUDIO TAPE LIBRARY 


e The new Super C-1 Copier and 
other cassette duplicating systems 

e Bulk duplicating cassettes 

e A/V cassettes 

e Cassette tape recorders 

e Mastering and duplicating tapes 

e Blank cassette labels, 12 per sheet 


Contact us for information on these 
and other related products. 


B&L SALES & MARKETING 


4312 COLFAX AVENUE 
STUDIO CITY, CA 91604 
(213) 985-1792 
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REDUCE BOOK LOSSES 


with Perey Turnstiles specially 
designed for Library use 


e at ENTRANCE-EXI1 
e at CHARGE OUT 
e at STACKS 


See Us At ALA 
San Francisco 


mM Booth 315 
T PEREY TURNSTILES 


101 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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The Source 

Women and... Health. The Women’s 
History Research Center's “Women and 
Health/Mental Health” collection can 
be purchased on microfilm. $400 for 13 
reels plus catalog (reels and catalog 
available separately). Sheryn Sofia, 
WHRC, 2325 Oak St., Berkeley, CA 
94708 (415-548-1770). 


Africana. Two bibliographic guides 
are available for the Africanist. 1) South 
African Political Ephemera: Pamphlets, 
Broadsides, Serials, and Manuscripts in 
the Munger Africana Library, by Char- 
lene M. Baldwin. Illustrated. 112 p.; pa- 
per; $5. Munger Africana Library, Ca. 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, CA 
91109. 2) A Researcher’s Guide to Afri- 
can Materials at Memphis State Univer- 
sity. Subject index. Send self-addressed, 
10 by 15 envelope with 21¢ postage to 
Lester J. Pourciau, Jr., Dir., Memphis 
State Univ. Libraries, MSU, Memphis, 
TN 38152. 


Home Run. Swat one for the fans in 
your library with the Guide to Baseball 
Literature, edited by Anton Grobani. 
Three thousand annotated entries in 33 
categories from early club constitutions 
to umpiring. 363 p.; $15 (74-17223; 0- 
8103-0962-9). Gale Research Co., Book 
Tower, Detroit, MI 48226. 


Bibliographies with Style 

For those times when The Chicago 
Manual of Style doesnt answer a pa- 
tron’s question, 114 other style guides 
might. Find them in Style Guides for 


Technical Reports, Journal Articles, Dis- 
sertations, Term Papers, Publications, 
and Theses. Compiled by the Univ. of 
Cal. (Santa Barbara) library, this 26-page 
annotated booklet lists guides in disci- 
plines ranging from archaeology to med- 
icine. Author index. $1 prepaid (checks 
payable to “Regents of the UC”). Librar- 
ians Office, UC, Santa Barbara, CA 
93106. 

From the East Asian Bibliographic 
Group: Recommended East Asian Core 
Collections for Children’s, High School, 
Public, Community College, and Under- 
graduate College Libraries. Lists 1,782 
books, periodicals, films, filmstrips, 
tapes, and records, primarily in English, 
pertaining to East Asia (China, For- 
mosa, Japan, Korea, Mongolia, and Ti- 
bet). ISBN or ISSN and LC card num- 
bers provided. $7.50 prepaid (checks 
payable to the Univ. of Wash.). Karl 
Lo, Head, Asiatic Collection, Univ. of 
Wash. Libraries, Seattle, WA 98195. 

From Armenian-Americans to Slavic- 
Americans: The Image of Pluralism in 
American Literature, an annotated bib- 
liography on the American experience of 
European ethnic groups, by Babette F. 
Inglehart and Anthony R. Mangione. 73 
p-; paper; $1.50. Institute on Pluralism 
and Group Identity, 165 East 56th St., 
NY 10022. 

Dallas Public Library has published a 
checklist of over 2,300 company histo- 
ries, Business History Collection: A 
Checklist. 236 p.; $5.40 prepaid (check 
or money order). Business and Tech- 
nology Div., DPL, 1954 Commerce St., 
Dallas, TX 75201. 





Poster Parade. Artist Frank M. Fruzyna designed the black-and-white “History Lives— 
At The Library” for the Public Relations and Publicity Com., Illinois Library Assn. $1 pre- 
paid from ILA, 716 North Rush St., Chicago, IL 60611. The four-color, 14x18 inch “Good 
Reads” is free to the first few hundred who ask. Glenn Miller, Dir., Orlando Public Li- 


brary, 10 North Rosalind, Orlando, FL 32801. 
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AV. A Grand Guignol Sampler: No. 7 
of The Film Journal, “Screen Violence” 
is an elegant, spooky roundup of shock 
cinema. Available from TFJ, Box 9602, 
Hollins College, VA 24020, $1.50. Judg- 
ing from the sell-out roosi of back is- 
sues, you may want to consider an insti- 
tutional subscription; 4 issues, $7/8 is- 
sues, $13. 

Controversial theories of animal and 
human behavior are discussed by R. D. 
Laing and Nobel Prize-winner Konrad 
Lorenz in a new series of filmed inter- 
views from MacMillan Films, Inc. Indi- 
vidual 30-min. color segments rent for 
$30/$350 purchase. For descriptive lit- 
erature, write MFI, 34 MacQuesten 
Pkwy. S., Mt. Vernon, NY 10550. 

Time- Life Multimedia’s latest mixed 
bag of 16mm films includes a gem on the 
explosive life of Brendan Behan, the 

“Irish Lenny Bruce.” Containing a se- 
quence from Behan’s Borstal Boy, ` ‘Bren- 
dan Behan” comes as a 52-min. color 
16mm or: video, $55 rental/$550 pur- 
chase. TLM, Time & Life Bldg., NY 
10020. 

_ Skywriters turn scriptwriters: “Wings 
that Serve,” an Aviation/Space Writers 
Assn. film about the public benefits of 
airplanes and airports is available on 
free-loan from Film Library, AAC-44E 
Federal Aviation Administration, P.O. 


MOOFE-COLPEL 


Subscription Agencies, Inc. 
North Cohocton, New York 14868 
Telephone (716) 534-5221 
Cable: MOCOSUBA 
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Box 25082, Oklahoma City, OK 73125, 
Attn: Cat. No. FAC-141. 


Five new films have been added to 


CRM’s “Conflict and Awareness” series, 
open-ended discussion films depicting 
real-life stress situations (e.g., “Job In- 
terviewing’), followed by an interlocutor 
(Beau Bridges) who focuses on the key 
issues. Each film is approximately 15- 
minutes long, $15 rental/$195 purchase. 
Series and quantity discounts available: 
for a complete listing, write CRM Films, 
Del Mar, CA 92014. 

A revised and updated version of the 
popular A Comparison of Guides to Non- 
Print Media has been issued by the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Re- 
sources. Order prepaid from Box E; 
School of Education, Stanford U’, Stay. 
ford, CA 94305; $3 apiece, theoks pay- 
able to “Box E.” Quantity discounts are 
available—over 25 copies, 10 percent; 
over 50 copies, 20 percent. 

Help for patrons caught in the tight 
job market may be available in libraries 
via an audiovisual Career Opportunity 
Center designed by Guidance Associ- 
ates. The pilot Center consists of 19 con- 
tinuous loop sound filmstrips on such 
topics as “Planning Your Career Ap- 
proach.” For further information, con- 
tact Chris White, GA, 757 3rd Ave., 
NY 10017. 


- LIBRARY FILMSTRIP CENTER 


3033 Aloma, Wichita, Kansas 67211 


(316) 682-5925 


1974 
GRAND AWARD 
WINNER 


e Survey of Modernized Metric 
e SI: Length and Area 

e SI: Mass and Volume 

è Sl: Temperature 


PRODUCER OF FILMSTRIPS 
IN OTHER SUBJECT AREAS 


ART @ HOME ECONOMICS e LANGUAGE ARTS 
e LIBRARY SCIENCE e SCIENCE e SOCIAL 


SCIENCE @ WELDING. 
Free Catalog 
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We've been serving libraries 
like yours almost as 

long aS San Francisco 

has been famous! 


Stop by Booth 448 at the ALA Conference and find out for 
yourself why all subscription agencies are NOT alike. 


While you are busy taking part in the 94th annual American 
Library Association Conference June 29th through July 5th— 
and taking in the magnificent sights and sounds of San 
Francisco—don't forget to drop by the Moore-Cottrell booth in 
the main exhibit hall. We'll be pleased to show you how 
modern a 106-year-old organization can be...how an agency 
that handles over 60,000 titles can still give you personal 
service. 


Need Help Now? Mail this coupon for our Service Brochure, 


% plus a free copy of our latest catalog. 
Moore-Cottrell + North Cohocton, N.Y. 14868 
YES, I’m interested in your service... 


E Please send me your current z Have a Service Representative contact me. 
catalog and service brochure. (no obligation on my part) 


NAME PEL: 


(area code) (number) 


LIBRARY NAME 


STREET 
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SHORT TAKES 


Young Adult Authors on Tape. Dell's 
Educational Department has developed 
a series of cassette tapes called Meet the 
Author, the first containing four inter- 
views: S. E. Hinton (The Outsiders), 
Judy Blume (Are You There, God? It’s 
Me, Margaret.), M. E. Kerr (Dinky 
Hocker Shoots Smack and more than 30 
others), and Nat Hentoff (I’m Really 
Dragged But Nothing Gets Me Down). 
The writers talk of their work, YA litera- 
ture in general, and themselves. Inter- 
views run about 14 minutes each and are 
conducted by BBC journalist Terry 
Hughes. Libraries can get this tape free 
from Dell by ordering either 35 copies 
of one book or 35 assorted titles in Dell’s 
Laurel Leaf line. 

Finding good titles shouldn't be hard; 
for instance, Women of America is a 
Laurel Leaf series of biographies edited 
by Milton Meltzer, and it doubles for 
YA and adult patrons. Two of Meltzer’s 
books were nominees in the NBA’s chil- 
dren’s lit category; that’s unprecedented. 

Today an Auditorium, Tomorrow 
The Sands. Not-so-starving poet James 
Dickey makes the lecture circuit for a 
cool $3,500 minimum per gig. That’s his 
centributed comment in the 1975 edition 
of A Directory of American Poets, in- 
serted parenthetically after “is interested 
only in high-fee engagements.” 

By Indians and For Indians. Douglas 
H. Latimer, vice-president of Harper & 
Row’s Higher Education Group, started 
the Native American Publishing Pro- 
gram in 1970 with the intention of pro- 
ducing bilingual books for Indian school 
children. These books would be set in an 
Indian cultural context and thus facili- 
tate learning English for the many In- 
dian kids dropping out of white schools 
where textbooks portray the Red Man as 
villain. 

All NAPP titles are written by Indians 
and all profits from them are earmarked 
for Indians: e.g., the American Indian 
Movements (AIM), the Native American 
Theater Ensemble. But so far none of 
the works put out by the program have 
been for children. Three books have 
been published: Seven Arrows by Hye- 
meyohsts Storm describes the legends 
and myths of the plains people; Ascend- 
ing Red Cedar Moon is a collection of 
poems by Duane Niatun; and Winter in 
Blood is a novel by James Welch in 
which the protagonist suffers the aliena- 
tion of living on a reservation. 

. Harper and Row covers marketing 
and production costs, but the even 
greater contribution comes from Latimer 
himself, who runs the program on his 
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YA author S. E. Hinton is now writing her 
third novel with a working title of Rumble- 
fish. She wrote her first book, The Out- 
siders, when she was 17. 


own time. Because of his close ties with 
the Indian community, Latimer realizes 
—according to a recent interview with 
him in The Christian Science Monitor— 
“the one serious flaw with the program is 
that it is not run by Indians.” Those chil- 
dren’s books haven't come out yet for 
lack of “an appropriate Indian group” to 
take over the project. Those of you work- 
ing with Indians and knowing the need 
as well as Latimer—don't say you didn't 
know where to go. 

SF Classics. Renaissance man Isaac 
Asimov has edited an o.p. collection of 
classic science fiction stories called Be- 
fore the Golden Age; Asimov feels these 
stories have had the most influence on 
his own work. Doubleday originally pub- 
lished them in the thirties as a huge vol- 
ume; Fawcett is breaking it up into three 
parts: Book I came out in October at 
$1.25; II is being released this month at 
$1.50, and III is scheduled for August 
at $1.50. 

Bly in Black Box. Your patrons can 
hear poets Robert Bly and Sonia Sanchez 
intoning their own works on two cas- 
settes produced by Black Box, an audio 
serial publication of The New Class- 
room. Bly reads poetry from such collec- 
tions as Silence in the Snowy Field and 
Jumping Out of Bed; Sanchez from We 
a BaddDDD People and Love Poems. 
All books from which the contributions 
to this Black Box 3 special issue are 
taken can be ordered through a form en- 
closed in the case cover. From Black 
Box, P.O.B. 4174, Washington, DC 
20015. $5 to subscribers; all others, $10 
($20 for 6 issues to individuals, and $50 
to institutions). 


The Big Apple Starts Worms Frying. 
Eight thousand Missouri children have 
voted How to Eat Fried Worms by 
Thomas Rockwell winner of the Mis- 
souri Library Association’s Mark Twain 
Award. In all, 36,000 youngsters voted 
in this competition; 35 other titles just 
didn’t tickle enough funny bones. Author 
Rockwell got the brainstorm for Fried 
Worms driving home from New York. 
He was feeling depressed because an 
editor had turned down a story of his 
for being unrealistic. “Then,” said Rock- 
well, “the feeling that I'd just eaten 
something nasty, like mud, and the 
search for a realistic idea came together, 
and I thought: how about a story about 
a boy who eats worms?” Franklin Watts 
published Fried Worms in 1973. 


New Annual. Spring 1976 marks the 
publication of the first edition of the 
Canadian Book Review Annual recently 
announced by publisher Peter Martin 
Associates of Toronto. CBRA was con- 
ceived by and will be prepared under 
the editorial direction of Dean Tudor, 
chairman of the Library Arts Depart- 
ment at Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, 
Toronto. An evaluative guide to books 
issued by Canadian English-language 
publishers, the annual will contain li- 
brarians’ and subject specialists’ reviews 
of about 250 words. CBRA will be in- 
dexed with bibliographic and ordering 
information heading each review. For 
price, write Betsy Struthers, Promotion 
Director, PMA, 35 Britain St., Toronto, 
Ontario M5A 1R7. 


Eureka, Stop Sitting Around! You 
or your patrons might want to know that 
SOL III Publications of Farmington, 
Maine, is “urgently in need” of book- 
length manuscripts in the authoritative 
source and reference area. About to en- 
ter the how-to book publishing field, 
SOL III says such works would be peri- 
odically updated and remain in print as 
a source to people in particular occupa- 
tions or interested in such areas as non- 
fiction writing, finance, marketing, and 
arts and crafts. Editor Nicholas Raeder 
says he prefers “completed manuscripts, 
but good ideas shouldn't be left sitting 
around.” Return postage should accom- 
pany all queries and submissions; SOL 
ITI sends reports on book-length mss. in 
three to six weeks. If you're feeling crea- 
tive, write Nicholas Raeder, SOL III, 
Box 751, Farmington, ME 04938. 

“Without ecstasy no dance! With- 
out form no dance!” Martha Graham, 
Agnes DeMille, Anna Pavlova? No, 
those are the words of Mary Wigman, 
the great German dancer and choreogra- 
pher. She died in 1973 just as Walter 
Sorell finished working with her on her 
autobiography, The Language of Dance. 
Now he has edited and translated her 
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(pe they were —a fleeting reflection 
in the golden eyes of publishing’s finest, a 
rustle of vellum leaves in the labyrinthine 
gardens of New York literati — but there 
nevertheless: librarians! Gone was the li- 
brarian, John Frantz, who emceed the 
National Book Awards these recent years; 
but present were librarians in programs 
sponsored by the Publisher’s Library Pro- 
motion Group and Children’s Book Coun- 
cil; a librarian on the panel of judges 
(ALA’s own Betsy Hearne); and librar- 
ians as the subject of much that was said 
concerning the future of literary awards. 


A job change for John Leonard, rt.: 


from NY Times Book Review editor to 
Times’ chief cultural correspondent. 


Aka 


Is there such a future in America? Roger 
Stevens, chairman of the National Book 
Committee, thinks so, but is still searching 
for funding. The new National Book 
Critics Circle, meeting during the mid- 
April NBA events, also thinks so: it estab- 
lished four annual awards, none with cash 
prizes. Publishers, however, aren’t so sure. 


Eugene McCarthy, 
once an editor at 
Simon & Schuster, 
reappears as a man 
of letters at the 
last Cecil B. De- 
Mille-size bash. 
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Special Report: 


MARION AT MARIENBAD 


The National Book Awards this year 
once again saw the beautiful people of 
publishing at play midst the baroque- 
kitsch splendors of New York, gay in the 
face of NBAS’ threatened demise. 
During three days of literary talk and 
melting ice cubes, librarians emerged 
as the new wave; and if, at party’s end, 
the future of the Awards seemed cloudy, 
that of the librarian-publisher dialogue 
was decidedly bright. 


Author Justin Kaplan thinks publishing 
is “loveable and elegant.” 


Only librarians seem to respond to awards 
as book buyers, but not so much as to 
ensure a profit in the awards-seeking busi- 
ness. 

It’s rather sad to contemplate the last 
days at this Marienbad. The NBC was 
finally running a fine show; the programs 
had substance; the awards ceremony was 
terribly polite, but well attended and in- 
telligent; the main reception was still a 
grand, boozy merry-go-round of loosened 
book wits; and the awards, one must ad- 
mit, the closest we’ve ever come to literary 
prix based on literary merit. 


NYPL’s Barbara 
Rollock was one of 
the librarians 
sharing the mike 
with former NBA 
judges in a lively 
panel on awards. 


Children’s books 
editor Margaret 
McElderry won this 
year’s Constance 
Lindsay Skinner 
Award of the 
Women’s National 
Book Assn. 


Oh, yes—and the 1975 winners: Arts & 
Letters— Roger Shattuck, Marcel Proust, 
Lewis Thomas, Lives of a Cell (both Vik- 
ing); Bio—Richard B. Sewall, The Life of 
Emily Dickinson ( Farrar, Straus & Giroux); 
Children’s Books—Virginia Hamilton, M. 
C. Higgins the Great (Macmil.); Contemp. 
Affairs—Theodore Rosengarten, All God's 
Dangers (Knopf); Fiction—Robert Stone, 
Dog Soldiers (Houghton Mifflin ), Thomas 
Williams, The Hair of Harold Roux ( Ran- 
dom House); History — Bernard Bailyn, 
The Ordeal of Thomas Hutchinson ( Belk- 
nap/Harvard U. Press); Philosophy & 


LJ’s John Berry, who has no fear of 
flying, rises to new heights at NBA. 


Religion—Robert Nozick, Anarchy, State 
and Utopia (Basic Bks. ); Poetry—Marilyn 
Hacker, Presentation Piece (Viking); Sci- 
ences—Silvano Arieti, Interpretation of 
Schizophrenia (Basic Bks.); Translation— 
Anthony Kerrigan, The Agony of Chris- 
tianity and Essays on Faith, Miguel D. 
Unamuno (Princeton U. Press). 
—M.J.M., A.P. 
Doris Grumbach, 
literary editor of 
the New Republic, 
talks to large-type 
editors like PW’s 
John Baker (off- 
screen) for her 
column, “Fine 
Print.” 
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The Source 

writings in The Mary Wigman Book. 
This work is arranged chronologically 
with Sorell’s notes preceding each block 
of letters, reminiscences, statements on 
the dance, poems, and diary entries. 
Mary Wigman’s passion was to speak to 
each new generation of dancers, which 
she was able to do as a teacher until her 
retirement at 81. Through this book she 
continues to speak to anyone interested 
in dance, the creative process, or a hu- 
man being of great bravery and eternal 
wit. 23 illustrations, bibliography, index. 
From Wesleyan University Press, $16.50 
(74-23113, 0-8195-4079-X). 


African Pubs. A new quarterly, The 
African Book Publishing Record, pro- 
vides bibliographic coverage of new 
and forthcoming publications in English 
and French, and significant new titles in 
the African vernacular languages. It also 
includes articles, news, and reports 
about book trade developments in 
Africa. Regular features are short com- 
pany profiles about prominent indige- 
nous African companies, a “Magazines” 
column, and a special supplementary 
and updating service to African Books in 
Print. Published in January, April, July 
and October by Hans Zell (Publishers) 
Ltd.; $30 per year surface, $37.50 by 
air: P.O. Box 56, Oxford OX1 3EL, 
England. 


Exploring Feelings. Barbara Kay Pol- 
lard in Feelings: Inside You and Out- 
loud Too has taken a series of vivid 
photographs and shown children what 
their emotions are all about. Here is the 
frustration of trying to tie a shoelace, 
being lost in a long corridor, the fear of 
mounting a slide, all with simple two- or 
three-liner notes which ask the child to 
think about what is being shown. Then 
with more photographs Ms. Pollard, a 
teacher herself, shows the same emo- 
tions but with text that asks youngsters 


Frustrated 


Sometimes learning new things is hard. 





Do you ever yell at someone, “Leave me alone, 
| can do it myself!’’? 
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to bring that emotion out in the open 
and talk about it. A neat and charming 
book. Photographs by Craig DeRoy. 
From Celestial Arts; $4.95 paper (74- 
25835, 0-89087-006-3). 


Academic Absurdities. College Pro- 
fessoring or through Academia with Gun 
and Camera is a tongue-in-cheek exami- 
nation of the teaching profession by Prof. 
Oliver Kolstoe of the University of 
Northern Colorado. This witty book cov- 
ers such topics as hiring, working condi- 
tions, research, and the quest for fame. 
Kolstoe’s keen eye for the absurd—such 
as how to avoid committee assignments— 
picks up on how teachers make it 
through a crazy whirl of demands from 
on high, be it department head or com- 
puter. A good read for anyone seeking 
insights on what goes on behind the 
scenes. Cartoons by UNC Ombudsman 
Don-Paul Benjamin. From Southern Illi- 
nois University Press, $6.95 (75-1237, 
0-8093-07 10-3). 


Through Stieglitz’s Eyes. The ger- 
minal force in American photography 
was and always will be Alfred Stieglitz 
and his magazine Camera Work, 
launched in 1903. Now, in Camera 
Work: A Critical Anthology, Jonathan 
Green has edited what is certainly a 
definitive history of the magazine and 
the avant garde in American art and 
photography from 1903 to 1917. In- 
cluded are beautiful reproductions of 
photographs by Stieglitz, Coburn, De- 
march, Eugene, and Clarence White, 
among others. The text contains essays 
by Maeterlinck and Shaw; poetry by 
Max Weber and Marsden Hartley, and 
articles by Kreymborg, Stein, and Djuna 
Barnes. Bibliography; biographies of art- 
ists, authors, and photographers in the 
volume; index of selected names; chron- 
ological article and plate index. From 
Aperture; $17.50 paper (7383-85257, 0- 
912334-73-8). 


MAGAZINES 
New York, Sit Down! 


Now the West has its own magazine 
reporting on the literary scene. It’s a 
popular approach, with coverage ex- 
tending beyond regional interests. The 
West Coast Review of Books does itself 
proud in its latest issue a special on 
books about movies, from the nostalgic 
to the hard-nosed looks at the current 
industry. Previous issues have given an 
overview of books on women’s liberation 
and F. Scott Fitzgerald biographies, or 
presented nervy predictions of which 
books will become best sellers from pub- 





SPECIAL! THIS ISSUE! 
The First Annual Movie Book Roundup 


Fighting Old Age: The Fountain of Youth « The Return of Sherlock Holmes 
Laetnle: Forbidden Weapon Against Cancer 
Milton Berle: The Sad Side of “Uncle Miltie” 
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lishers’ most-pushed or least-pushed ti- 
tles. At least one major critique of a sin- 
gle book (Milton Berle biography) or 
several books on one subject (Gerald 
Ford) is always featured. The magazine’s 
major section, “Books in Review,” offers 
capsule reviews of 100 titles, rating each 
with stars. Departments include “Book 
Talk/Shop Talk,” news and free-form 
tidbits about the business; a column by 
Leo Guild; letters; and a literary cross- 
word. 

Published by Rapport Publishing Co., 
Inc., the slick and colorful West Coast 
Review of Books is 81% x 11, bimonthly, 
$7.50 for two years: 6311 Yucca Street, 
Hollywood, CA 90028. 


Mag Notes 

Time, Girl Talk, and Esquire maga- 
zines have jolted the readership survey 
industry with three lawsuits asking a 
total of $3.6 million for ad losses they say 
were caused by faulty surveys. Involved 
are Starch Inra Hooper Inc., and W. R. 
Simmons & Associates Research, who 
conducted them. In mid-April W. R. 
Simmons filed a countersuit in New York 
State Supreme Court against Time, Inc., 
seeking $10.2 million in damages. The 
row is spotlighting a troublesome ques- 
tion on Madison Avenue: whether a 
magazine’s total “pass-along” readership 
is more important to the advertiser than 
its die-hard reader who “plunks his 
money down” and devours it from cover 
to cover. It’s a vast and complicated 
subject, but in the words of one ad 
agency official the furor raised is “all to 
the good. The studies . . . are reliable, 
but there will be some changes made.” 


Best Sellers: The Status of Paperback 
Rights will return next month. Edith McCor- 
mick, who compiles the listings, took a 
brief vacation. 
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LIBRARY PERSONNEL 
RESOURCES 


Two Former ALA Presidents Retire 


After seven years as senior program 
officer of the Council on Library ` Re- 
sources, Inc., Foster E. MOHRHARDT 
retired on April 1. Before coming to 
CLR in 1968, Mr. Mohrhardt directed 
the National Agricultural Library, where 
his peers elected him to represent them 
on a number of national and interna- 
tional organizations, five of which he 
headed: American Library Association 
(1967-68), Association of Research Li- 
braries (1966), International Association 
of Agricultural Librarians and Docu- 
mentalists (1955-68), National Federa- 
tion of Science Abstracting and Indexing 
Services (1955-65), and the U.S. Book 
Exchange (1958-60). He also served as 
vice-president of IFLA from 1966 to 
1971. 

He directed the U.S. Veterans Ad- 
ministration Library Service from 1948 
to 1954, and was chief of the Library 
and Reports Division, Office of Technical 
Services, in the U.S. Commerce Dept. 
from 1946 to 1947. 


Rocer H. McDoxovcnę, state librarian 
of New Jersey, will retire September 1, 
it was learned in a preliminary announce- 
ment. Mr. McDonough was president of 
ALA, 1968-69. 


A Cataloger’s Coda; 
C. Sumner Spalding Retires 


C. Sumner Spalding, a gentleman of 
great polish and wit, has returned to his 
first love: music. His full-time devotion 
to it was interrupted some 35 years ago, 
about five years after he earned a mas- 
ter’s in music from Harvard University. 
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During that 35-year “interruption,” to 
the great benefit of the library commu- 
nity, he became a world leader and au- 
thority on cataloging and cataloging con- 
trol, serving as general editor of the 
Anglo-American Cataloging Rules pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion, and earning the ALA’s highest 
award in cataloging and classification, 
the Margaret Mann Citation. 

On Jan. 29, he retired as assistant di- 
rector (cataloging) of the Library of 
Congress Processing Department. Be- 
ginning in 1940, when he joined LC as 
a music cataloger, he served the Library 
with great skill, rising to chief of the 
Descriptive Cataloging Division prior to 
his last post. For his direction of LC’s 
complex cataloging program, he re- 
ceived the Library’s Distinguished Ser- 
vice Award. 

Mr. Spalding represented LC at the 
1961 International Conference on Cata- 
loguing Principles in Paris, which gen- 
erated the Paris principles and the 
AACR. In 1969, he was in Copenhagen 
at the International Meeting of Cata- 
loguing Experts, where a series of Inter- 
national Standard Bibliographic De- 
scriptions was initiated. 

A thoughtful, articulate, and welcome 
presence at ALA conferences, he will 
continue his service to the library world 
as a consultant to the ALA Catalog Code 
Revision Committee. 

But most of his time will be devoted 
to the arrangement, direction, and com- 
position of music. —AP. 


Howard Gets LC Post 


Joser H. Howarp, chief of LC’s Se- 
rial Record Division, became assistant 
director (cataloging) of the Processing 
Department on March 31. He succeeds 
C. Sumner Spalding, who retired earlier 
this year. 

In his new position, Mr. Howard su- 
pervises the work of the Descriptive, 
Shared, and Subject Cataloging Divi- 
sions, the Decimal Classification Divi- 
sion, the MARC Editorial Division, and 
the Cataloging Instruction Office. He 
also reviews LC’s policy and coordinates 
its program in the area of cataloging. 
Mr. Howard received his master’s in li- 
brary science from the University of 
Oklahoma in 1957, and joined the LC 
staff in 1967 as assistant chief of the 
Descriptive Cataloging Division. 


Other Appointments 


THOMAS JAQUES, assistant director for 
library development for the Mississippi 
Library Commission, was named Loui- 
siana state librarian, effective July 1. Be- 
fore serving in the Mississippi post, Mr. 
Jacques was assistant director of the Ra- 
pides Parish Library in Alexandria (La. ) 


from 1970 to 1973. He assumes his new 
duties following the retirement of State 
Librarian Sallie Farrell. 


The new dean of libraries at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas is James Ranz, for- 
merly vice-president for academic affairs 
and acting librarian at the University 
of Wyoming. He succeeds David W. 
Heron, now university librarian at the 
University of California, Santa Cruz. 


ARTHUR CURLEY, director of the 
Montclair (N.J.) Public Library, was re- 
cently named director of the Cuyahoga 
County Public Library in Cleveland. 


On September 1 Larry EARL Bong, 
assistant director of libraries for public 
services at the Memphis-Shelby County 
Public Library and Information Center, 
will become director of the Burrow Li- 
brary of Southwestern at Memphis. 


PauL T. HEFFRON is now assistant 
chief of the Library of Congress Manu- 
script Division. Dr. Heffron, a specialist 
in 20th-century political history, consti- 
tutional law, and the Supreme Court, 
has been on the staff of the Manuscript 
Division since 1966. He succeeds John 
C. Broderick, who became chief of the 
Division on January 6. 


HENRY Murpuy, librarian of the 
Mann Library and assistant director in 
the Cornell University Libraries system, 
recently became assistant director for 
statutory college libraries. 


Stanford University Libraries has 
made two recent appointments: PauL H. 
MOSHER will become assistant director of 
libraries for collection development on 
July 28, and Ms. Dae B. CANELAS as- 
sistant director for public services on 
August 1. Mr. Mosher presently is as- 
sistant professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Washington and Ms. Canelas is 
assistant director of the Northwestern 
University library system. 


The post of director of Spartanburg 
County (S.C.) Public Library has been 
filled by Dennis L. Bruce, assistant di- 
rector in charge of administrative sery- 
ices of the Wake County Public Libraries 
in Raleigh, N.C. 


Deaths 


Lucien WHITE, director of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois libraries in Urbana- 
Champaign, died March 6 after a brief 
illness. Dr. White, a member of the Illi- 
nois State Library Advisory Commission, 
had been with the UI Library staff since 
1958. 


KATHLEEN R. CAMPBELL, head of the 
University of Montana Library for many 
years and long active in ALA, died Feb- 
ruary 25 in Denver. 
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INSURANCE AND PENSION INFORMATION 
The ALA Office for Library Personnel Resources is attempting to gather information 
about insurance and retirement plans available to library employees. This information 
will assist our Washington Office in providing information to Congress about the need 
for a public employment version of the Pension Reform Act. It will also help us determine 
if there are needs for additional types of insurance which ALA can provide its members. 
Please return the following questionnaire, or a photocopy to OLPR, ALA, 50 East Huron 


St., Chicago, IL 60611 by August 1. 


1. The following chart lists several types of insurance and retirement income plans 
available. Please place an “X” in the appropriate boxes on the grid. 


Plan 


Available 
to library 


employees | participate only only 


INSURANCE 
Life 
Major Medical 


Health Maintenance 
Organization 


Dental 


Income Protection 
(Disability) 


Hospital Money (Fixed 
$ per Day in Hospital) 


Automobile 

Legal 

Other (specify) 
RETIREMENT 


State or Municipal 
Employees 


State Teachers 
Federal Employees 
Tax-Sheltered Annuity 
Social Security 


Private Pension or 
Profit Sharing 


Other (specify) 


Status 


Paid for Paid for 
byemployer byemployee Paid for Sponsored 
jointly by union 


2. Check which ALA group insurance policies you carry: 


[SRE RE Major Medical 
Hospital Money. 


Income Protection 


Automobile 


What group insurances, other than those you have, do you believe are needed 


by you? 


If you have no pension or retirement program (other than Social Security) through 
your current employment, are you planning to establish an Individual Retirement 
Account under the Employee Retirement Income Security Act? (See AL, Feb., p. 117) 


| ST Ss N 


Have not yet decided 


Please comment on what you think is needed to improve insurance or pension pro- 


grams for librarians: 


Are you a personal member of ALA? 
Are you married? Yes 


Number of dependent children: 


Type of institution: 
Public 


School 


Yes 
No 


Academic Other 


State in which you work; ——————— 


RETURN TO: OLPR, ALA, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 by August 1. 


CLASSIFIED 


NOTICE 


Respondents to advertisers offering faculty 
“rank” and “status” are advised that these 
terms are ambiguous and should inquire as 
to benefits involved. 

Applicants to positions should inquire as 
to residency requirements. ALA policy states 
that it is “opposed to any rule, regulation, 
or practice imposing as a condition of new 
or continued employment in any library a re- 
quirement of residence or U.S. citizenship 
except where a demonstrable danger to na- 
tional security is involved.” 

All advertisements submitted by institu- 
tions offering positions must include a salary 
range. The range should provide the applicant 
with an indication of the salary the institution 
is willing to provide for the position offered. 

All advertisements for the Positions Wanted 
and the Positions Open classification will be 
edited to exclude direct or indirect refer- 
ences to race, creed, color, age, and sex as 
conditions of employment. 


Rates: $2 a printed line. ALA Personal mem- 
bers for Positions Wanted will receive 5 lines 
(limit, 2 consecutive issues) and Organiza- 
tional members for Positions Open will re- 
ceive 15 lines (limit, 3 consecutive issues) 
free. State if ALA member when placing ad- 
vertisement. Prepayment not accepted. 


Deadlines: Copy receipt and cancellation—2 
months preceding date of issue; send to 
American Libraries, Classified Advertising. 


JOBLINES 


if your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 


CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443- 
1222 or (213) 629-5627. 

COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 

gece! OF COLUMBIA Library: (202) 223- 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS: (202) 426-6376. 

MARYLAND Library Association: (301) 685- 


5760. 
NEW oe Library Association: (609) 695- 


2121. 
NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352. 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MLS plus MA. 5 years’ experience teaching, 
11/2 years’ college public services, 21⁄2 special 
administration, 5 university technical ser- 
vices. Full resume available, can relocate. 
Special or regular assignment. Write B-705-W. 


nn EEE 


PEOPLE-ORIENTED LIBRARIAN with 5 years’ 
reference and branch experience (3 years pro- 
fessional, 2 years paraprofessional) in large 
municipal library system seeks new and inter- 
esting public service position. MLS from ac- 
credited school. Willing to go anywhere for the 
right job. Write B-707-W. 


peel PE HY SES SAE BR Meet eee noes SP Ee eee R 
LIBRARIAN. MLS 8/75; MS, Ed. (art). Mobile, 
ambitious, service-motivated. Academic refer- 
ence experience. Prefer reference, public serv- 
ice. Credentials, resume on request. C. Swaine, 
247 Evermann Apts., Bloomington, IN 47401. 


PLEASE ATTRACT ME. Young smart, lively 
person wants to use “blue chip” commercial 
advertising/film/PR and media consultant 
background in IMC admin., curric. design, PR, 
and/or in teaching. PhD (ed. comm.), MLS. 
ae 4629 Bayard St., Pittsburgh, PA 


IO PIR eats Ae PE I ES NS ee 
PUBLIC SERVICES LIBRARIAN, MA (LS), Den- 
ver 1968. 5 years’ public services experience. 
Seeks academic/public library position. Res- 
ni Plea casa J. Clower, Box 368, Naples, 


MLS seeks entry-level position in public, aca- 
demic, special, government library. Knowl- 
edge of German. M. Busby, Apt. 205, 511 
Sprague Ave., Kalamazoo, MI 49007. 
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EXPERIENCE in directing college and public 
libraries, and in building, planning, acquisi- 
tions, Dewey cataloging. Prefer warm area. 
Write B-708-W. 


WISH to relocate in Alaska. MALS (acc.) 11⁄2 

rs. exp. in large public system. Interested 
in public or academic position. (Anchorage or 
Fairbanks areas preferred.) Contact M. Rudeen, 
3136 W. Carmen, Chicago, IL 60625. 


EXPERIENCED CATALOGER with long out- 
standing service in large academic library 
desires position (part or full time) in New 
York City area. Write B-709-W. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


ALA HEADQUARTERS 
Administration 


ILLINOIS. Executive secretary. American As- 
sociation of School Librarians, a Division of 
the American Library Association. Responsible 
for divisional duties; advises and assists divi- 
sional board and officials on planning, pro- 
grams, projects and activities. Provides ad- 
visory assistance in areas of concern, 
Manages office and implements policies 
within the division’s area of responsibility. 
Excellent benefits. 35-hour-work week. TIAA- 
CREF annuity plan. Month vacation. Salary 
starts at $18,300 a year. Send detailed resume 
to Personnel Director Carl Swanson, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. An equal oppor- 
tunity employer, 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY 
Administration 


OREGON. University librarian, Willamette Uni- 
versity is an institution of approximately 
1,700 students with libraries in the College 
of Liberal Arts, College of Music and Theatre, 
College of Law, Science Division, and in the 
newly formed Graduate School of Administra- 
tion. The raged og f librarian will have pri- 
mary concern over the undergraduate libraries 
in liberal arts and music and theatre, and will 
initially coordinate the development of the 
library. of the Graduate School of Administra- 
tion. Basic qualifications: MLS degree (or 
its equivalent) from an ALA-accredited library 
school, significant libra experience and 
demonstrated administrative ability, knowl- 
edge of graduate programs in law and admin- 
istration. Salary: $15,000—$17,000. Send appli- 
cations to Dean R. A. Yocom, Academic Ser- 
vices, Willamette University, Salem, OR 97301. 
An equal opportunity employer. 


MONTANA. Librarian/director of instructional 
media. 11-month salary range $17,000—$19,000. 
Probable rank assistant professor. Master’s 
degree. Begin after July 1, 1975. Address in- 
quiries to Harold McCleave, Acad. V-P, East- 
ern Montana College, Billings, MI 59101. 


IOWA. Buena Vista College seeks a head li- 


brarian, beginning July 1, 1975 (12-month 
contract) to administer library acquisitions; 
holdings; budget; to supervise personnel; and 
to: teach in library science program. Salary: 
$11,000—$14,000. Vita to Dean of the Faculty 
Fred D. Brown, Buena Vista College, Storm 
Lake, IA 50588. An equal opportunity, affirma- 
tive-action employer, 


CALIFORNIA. Stanford University, Graduate 
School of Business. Head of technical services 
and bibliographic librarian. Qualifications: 
MLS from ALA-accredited program, preferably 
with subject master’s degree or equivalent. 
At least 6 years of progressively advancing 
administration. Oversee, coordinate, and be 
responsible for all bibliographic services; 
supervise serials, acquisitions, cataloging and 
documents departments. Must demonstrate 
judgement, initiative, tact and ability to relate 
to staff. 12-month academic appointment; 
beginning salary, $16,000. Send resume and 
references to Mrs. Marion -M. Smith, Dir., 
Jackson Library, Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford, CA 94305. Will also interview during 
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SLA Conference, Chicago, and ALA Confer- 
ence, San Francisco, if appointment set up 
previous to conference. An equal opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 


MISSOURI. Director of libraries for the Uni- 
versity of Missouri-St. Lquis. Duties: Respon- 
sible for overseeing all aspects of operation 
of 350,000-volume library with 35 full-time 
employees. Minimum qualifications: MLS and 
substantial library and administrative experi- 
ence required. Subject master’s or doctorate 
preferred. Knowledge of library automation, 
evidence of professional activity, and ability 
to work well with people required. Salary 
range: $25,000—$30,000. Deadline: Approxi- 
mately July 1, 1975. Refer applicants to Dean 
Blanche Touhill, Associate Dean of Faculties, 
University of Missouri, 8001 Natural Bridge 
Rd., St. Louis, MO 63121. 


Multiple 


TEXAS. Positions available July 1 in univer- 
sity social sciences and humanities library. 
Assistant reference librarian with regponsi- 
bilities in general reference, library instruc- 
tion, and collection development. Documents 
librarian responsible for documents division 
of reference department, with additional 
duties in reference, library instruction, and 
collection development. MLS from ALA-ac- 
credited school, academic background in so- 
cial sciences or humanities. Salaries: $8,800— 
$9,200. Month vacation, usual benefits. Send 
resume and references to John Hall, Dir., 
Fondren Library, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, TX 75275. An equal opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 


Services 


MISSISSIPPI. State university. Humanities 
reference librarian. BS or BA degree with 
emphasis on humanities or the social sci- 
ences. MLS from ALA-accredited school. At 
least 1 year’s experience in an academic li- 
brary or equivalent. Major assignment in 
reference services to students and faculty. 
Some supervisory assignments to supporting 
student assistants. Faculty status. Fringe and 
retirement benefits. Salary $8,900+ annually 
dependent on experience. Open June 30, 1975. 
Send resume and reference to George Lewis, 
Dir. of Ls., P.O. Drawer 5408, Mississippi State, 
MS 39762. An equal opportunity employer. 


TEXAS. Art and architecture librarian respon- 
sible for development of collections in the 
area of art and architecture; oversees Archi- 
tecture Library and provides research guid- 
ance and instruction in various areas of the 
reference department, performs other duties 
as assigned. 5th-year degree in library sci- 
ence; 2nd master’s degree and/or some ex- 
erience preferred; educational background 
in art, art history, and/or architecture. Salary: 
$890—$1,090 month, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Faculty appointment; excellent benefits. 
Send resume to Stephen R. Salmon, Dir. of 
Ls., 3801 Cullen BI., Houston, TX 77004. An 
equal opportunity employer. 


MISSISSIPPI. Academic library, Mississippi 
State University. Reference librarian, special 
collections department. BA or BS degree in 
history or social sciences. MLS from ALA- 
accredited school. 2 years’ experience in a 
university library. Major assignment to pro- 
vide reference service for collection (includes 
Mississippiana, rare books, university archives 
and manuscripts). Additional assignments in 
collection development, supervisory respon- 
sibilities and committee assignments. Faculty 
status. Fringe and retirement benefits. Salary 
$9,500—$10,000, depending upon qualifications 
and experience. Position open June 30, 1975. 
Send resume and reference to George Lewis, 
Dir. of Ls., P.O. Box 5408, Mississippi State, 
MS 39762. An equal opportunity employer. 





Technical Processing 


—_—_—_— 


CALIFORNIA. Cataloger. Law library with di- 
verse collection and cataloging staff of 3 
librarians. Salary range $10,320—$13,560. Re- 
quired: Degree from ALA-accredited library 
school and 2 years’ cataloging experience 
using LC classification. Experience with com- 
puter application to cataloging desired. Send 
resume to Cecilia Kwan, Hd. Cat., Law Library, 





University of California, Davis, CA 95616. An 
equal opportunity employer. 


MICHIGAN. Serials librarian. To supervise 
acquisition, processing, maintenance, and 
binding of serials in 500,000-volume library. 
Cooperates with heads of acquisitions and 
cataloging in coordinating technical services 
activities. Excellent working conditions in 
modern building. Salary for 9-month year 
(mid-August to mid-May) $12,500 or more, de- 
pending on qualifications. Excellent fringe 
benefits, TIAA-CREF, and professional travel 
opportunities. Requirements: MLS from ac- 
credited library school; several years’ pro- 
gressive experience in academic library; and 
administrative ability. Send resume to Eliza- 
beth Myers, Chmn., Committee on Faculty 
Selection, Central Michigan University Li- 
brary, Mt. Pleasant, MI 48859. An equal oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 
Teaching 


ARKANSAS. Library science. Department chair- 
man. Duties include teaching and administer- 
ing undergraduate program. MLS from ALA- 
accredited school required. Doctorate pre- 
ferred. At least 6 years’ professional experi- 
ence in various types and sizes of libraries. 
Salary $16,000—$21,000. TIAA and other fringe 
benefits. Send resume before May 1 to Kathy 
Essary, Chmn., Library Science Search Com- 
mittee. University of Arkansas at Little Rock, 
AR 72204. An equal opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 


ILLINOIS. Assistant professor. Teach in 2 
areas, public libraries and reference. Master’s 
degree from ALA-accredited library school, 
PhD or candidacy (preferably in library sci- 
ence), public library experience, Salary $13,000 
minimum for 9 months. Begin August 19, 1975. 
Send resume to L. F. Stieg, Chrprsn., Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb, IL 60115. An equal oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 


MICHIGAN. Position: Librarianship, faculty 
position in ALA-accredited library schoo! pro- 
gram. Emphasis on reference and bibliography 
but other teaching competencies of interest. 
Experience in a library required; teaching ex- 
perience helpful, doctorate + master’s degree 
in librarianship required. Rank and salary 
range negotiable, around $14,000. Please send 
letter of application and credentials to Jean 
E. Lowrie, Dir., School of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Mi 
49008. An equal opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 


NETWORKS 


Services 


NETWORK CATALOGING SPECIALIST. Position 
1 July 1975. New statewide library network. 
Work with libraries using OCLC and perform 
bibliographic and research tasks. Cataloging 
experience required, data processing and sys- 
tem background desirable. Position involves 
in-state travel, car required, expenses reim- 
bursed. MLS or equivalent experience. Begin- 
ning salary $10,010. Send resume to Mrs. Bar- 
bara Evans Markuson, Ex. Dir., Indiana Co- 
operative Library Services Authority, 1100 W. 
42 St., Indianapolis, IN 46208. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Administration 


ILLINOIS, Librarian wanted by July 1, 1975, for 
small public library 65 miles from Chicago. 
MLS from ALA-accredited library school with 
significant administrative experience required, 
Responsible for supervision of all aspects of 
the library’s operation. Salary range $10,000— 
$12,000 negotiable; fringe benefits include hos- 
pitalization and municipal retirement. 4-year- 
old building; 31,000 volumes; budget of $70,000. 
Contact Mrs. Hugo Avalos, Pres., Board of 
Directors, Public Library, Morris, IL 60450. 
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NEW YORK. Library director Ill. Outstanding 
opportunity for creative, dynamic person to 
head library in progressive suburban commu- 
nity of 38,000. Current budget of $578,000. Book 
collection, 96,500 volumes. Applicant must 
have substantial professional qualifications 
and administrative experience; sound knowl- 
edge of current public library services, and 
expertise in business management and library 
budgeting. Also must have capability of main- 
taining good public relations, smooth super- 
vision of cooperative staff. Position requires 
New York State Public Librarian’s Professional 
Certificate. Salary range $18,000—$24,000. 
Please send resume and references to Bert B. 
Levy, Chmn., Board of Trustees, Peninsula 
rile Library, 280 Central Ave., Lawrence, NY 


ALABAMA. Alabama Public Library Service, 
Montgomery, Alabama. Director of the State 
Library Agency, to coordinate the develop- 
ment of public library service in Alabama is 
sought by September 1, 1975. Minimum edu- 
cational and work experiences: Master’s de- 
gree from an ALA-accredited school; 5 years 
of increasingly responsible employment in li- 
braries, with at least 3 in an administrative 
position. Salary range $21,000—$25,000. Send re- 
sume by July 1 to J. D. Ramer, Chrmn., Search 
Committee, P. O. Box 6242, University, AL 
35486. An equal opportunity employer. 





CALIFORNIA. Salinas Public Library. Head, 
children services. $872—$1,060. Imaginative 
self-starter, aware of the needs of children; 
strong emphasis on programming and com- 
munity relations. MLS required. 3 years’ ex- 
perience in children’s work. Good fringe bene- 
fits. Near Carmel and Big Sur country, close 
to the Sierras. Position open September 1. 
Apply by August 1 to Personnel Department, 
gk Salinas, 200 Lincoln Ave., Salinas, CA 
9 í 





IOWA. Regional library administrator: In north- 
west lowa, serving a 19-county area, head- 
quartered at Sioux City. Plans, directs, CO- 
ordinates, and controls all staff employed by 
and activities undertaken by the regional li- 
brary system. Extensive experience in public 
library work with minimum of 3 years in an 
administrative capacity. MLS or equivalent 
combination of experience and training. Sal- 
ary range: $14,000—$17,000. Send resume to 
Kay Dull, Pers. Comm., Northwest Regional Li- 
brary System, 5 & Jackson, Sioux City, IA 
51105. An equal opportunity employer. 





MINNESOTA. Library director. Library science 
degree + extensive supervisory experience re- 
quired. Complete responsibility for city public 
library, including supervision, direction, and 
budget. Salary range $910—$1,210 per month, 
dependent upon qualifications and experi- 
ence; excellent fringes. Send resume to Robert 
M. Norton, Sec., Merit Board, Box 378, Winona, 
MN 55987. 





OHIO. Head, adult services department. Plan, 
direct and supervise activities of department, 
including information services, reader guid- 
ance, programming; maintain adult collection, 
including selection of materials. Department 
staff of 5. Minimum of 4 years professional ex- 
perience, including administrative and/or su- 
pervisory experience required. Salary range 
$10,080—$11,580 + excellent fringe benefits. 
Send resume to Richard E. Willson, Dir., Pub- 
lic Library, 351 Sixth St., Lorain, OH 44052. 





CALIFORNIA. North State Cooperative Library 
System is seeking an experienced professional 
with demonstrated administrative ability, a 
facility for working effectively with librarians 
and governing bodies and an understanding 
of needs of rural and city libraries. Challenge 
of supervising and coordinating services for 
12 library jurisdictions in a vast rural area of 
Northern California, Renewable contract on a 
yearly basis. Salary up to $18,000 depending 
on qualifications. Call or write: Mrs. Josephine 
R. Terry, Ln., Butte County Library, 1820 
Mitchell Ave., Oroville, CA 95965; (916) 534-4525. 





OHIO. Small-town librarian. North Central 
Ohio city of 10,000 seeks library director with 
public library/administrative experience. $90,- 
000 budget. Prefer MLS. Salary $9,000—$12,000. 
Send resume to Nancy Aigler, Press, Board of 
Trustees, Public Library, Bellevue, OH 44811. 
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Services 


ILLINOIS. Children’s librarian. MLS from ALA- 
accredited school; library and/or teaching ex- 
perience desired. Salary range $9,000—$10,000, 
depending upon experience. Send resume and 
letter of application to Ray Tevis, Dir., Public 
Library, 2001 Delmar, Granite City, IL 62040, 


STATE LIBRARY 
Administration 


ILLINOIS. Head cataloger position available 
July 1, 1975. Responsibilities include plan- 
ning, organizing, and supervising the catalog- 
ing and processing procedures involving 
BATAB, CLSI, OCLC. Also supervises micro- 
filming of main catalog and updates. Staff of 
8 catalogers, 19 clerical. MLS with 4 years of 
experience, 2 at a supervisory level. Some 
knowledge of data processing helpful and a 
thorough knowledge of library science princi- 
ples, *procedures, and practices in applying 
same to the cataloging function. Usual fringe 
benefits. Salary $14,500. Send resumes to An- 
thony W. Miele, Asst. Dir. for Tech. Servs., 
State Library, Springfield, IL 62756. An equal 
opportunity employer. 





WYOMING. High Plains Drifter. State library 
seeks librarian Ill to work with public and 
institution libraries in the Cowboy State of the 
Rocky Mountain West. Requires MLS, 3 to 5 
years’ library experience, frequent in-state 
travel. Background in children’s services, ad- 
ministration or staff development program- 
ming is desirable. Salary range $9,648—$11,868 
with employer-paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
and retirement. Wyoming State Library, Su- 
preme Court Building, Cheyenne, WY 82002. 
(C. Eastwood need not apply.) 





ILLINOIS. Head of serials, position available 
immediately. Responsibilities include plan- 
ning, organizing and supervising the serials 
operation with a clerical staff of 3. Collection 
amounts to over 5,000 titles. MLS with 3 
years’ experience, 2 at a supervisory level. 
Some knowledge of data processing helpful. 
Previous experience in serial work is impor- 
tant. Usual fringe benefits. Salary: $12,000— 
$14,500. Send resumes to Anthony W. Miele, 
Asst. Dir. for Tech. Servs., State Library, 
Springfield, IL 62756. An equal opportunity 
employer. 





EQUIPMENT 





WANTED TO BUY: Used bookmobiles. Send 
model, price, availability or auction informa- 
tion to Box 1631, Cupertino, CA 95014. 





FOR SALE: Canvas painting cases. If you lend 
out paintings, this sturdy canvas carrying 
case is ideal for you. Made of heavy 10-ounce 
canvas with strong web handles, these canvas 
cases make paintings easy to carry, prevent 
costly and damaging dropping and scratches, 
and protect artwork from the elements. 3 sizes 
hold most paintings. 20x30”. 0-6: $3.95; 7-12: 
$3.65; over 12: $3.40. 22x34”. 0-6: $4.25; 7-12: 
$3.85; over 12: $3.60. 27x40”. 0-6: $5.10; 7-12: 
$4.60; over 12: $4.25. Custom sizes also avail- 
able. Send orders or inquiries to Dow Canvas 
on 2705 Calumet Ave., Manitowoc, WI 
0. 


INFORMATION 


FREE information on worldwide opportunities 
of medical education, training and financial 
assistance for aspiring physicians and allied 
health professionals. Bureau of Health & Hos- 
pital Careers Counseling, Attn: A. Naseem, 
M.D., Lincoln Medical Center (Dept. Al) P.O. 
Box 283, Scarsdale, NY 10583. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 





OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonia! ‘out-of-print’? Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of- 


print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature, Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
Redan lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York, 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles. 
Free searching. Never an obligation to buy 
any book. We will locate 1 or 1,000 books for 
you. Write Brainard Book Co., Box 444AL, La 
Grange, IL 60525. 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


200,000 out-of-print, scholarly books in all sub- 
ject areas. Want lists invited. Free search 
service. Lincoln Book Shoppe, Inc., 905 West- 
minister St., Providence, RI 02903. 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a special- 
ist search for your o.p. titles, American or for- 
eign. Inquiries for single titles or desiderata 
lists receive personal and diligent attention, if 
given to us exclusively for a specific time. 
Paul A. Stroock, P.O.B. 126, Jericho, NY 11753. 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 





BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college li- 
braries. Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, P.O. Box 
6688, Tucson, AZ 85716. 





PERIODICALS bought & sold. Sets, files, back 
issues. J. S. Canner & Co., 49-65 Landsdowne 
St., Boston, MA 02215. 





INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS, 
INC., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10003, 
carries one of the most comprehensive inven- 
tories of periodical backfiles. We invite in- 
quiries for complete sets, runs, volumes, and 
issues required. We also buy scientific and 
scholarly journals in all fields for cash or credit. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print. 
We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La Plata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES are one of our 
specialties. Foreign books and periodicals, 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Inc., 
Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 10602. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 


CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
children’s libraries put the Sears list to work. 
Over 1,300 see, see also and notes cards + 
144-p. manual/list of headings with Dewey 
numbers, $30. Woods Library Publishing Co., 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 60642. 


WANTED TO BUY 


COLOR PLATE BOOKS before 1865, Natural 
history, views, atlases, etc. by Audubon 
Gould, Ackermann Publications, etc. We wil 
consider incomplete books outwardly in bad 
condition—the plates being of main import- 
ance, J. N. Bartfield Books, Inc., 45 W. 57 St., 
New York, NY 10019; (212) PL3-1830. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
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Order Department, American Library Association 


New Tools for the Media Center 





Media Programs 
District and School 


Prepared jointly by the American Association of School 
Librarians, ALA, and the Association for Educational 
Communications and Technology. 


1975 Paper $2.95 


Media Programs provides new guidelines and recommenda- 
tions for media programs and resources essential for quality 
education. It describes programs designed to meet both 
district and school objectives, and reflects the vital inter- 
relationships between those operations. This publication 
replaces Standards for School Media Programs (1969). 


The guidelines are user-centered and reflect a concern for 
media programs that expand rather than curtail individual 
options. To this end, the publication outlines guiding 
principles to be applied to media program operations, 
including planning, budget, purchasing, production, access 
and delivery systems, maintenance, public information and 
program evaluation. It provides qualitative and quantitative 
guidelines for media collections, personnel, and facilities. 
And it offers ranges in quantitative provisions for media 
programs based on options in school and district media 
programs and resources available from other levels. The key 


consideration is flexibility based on purpose and effectiveness. 


Media Programs: 
District and School 
reflects the thinking of 
many professionals in 
library and information 
science, educational 
technology, and related 
fields, and represents a 
consensus of their per- 
ceptions of school and 
district media programs. 











Steps to Service 
A Handbook of Procedures for the 
School Library Media Center 


Mildred L. Nickel 
1975 Paper $4.50 


A practical, down-to-earth manual of recommended 
procedures for the maintenance of a school library media 
center, this work is designed as a source of immediate help 
and guidance to inexperienced and beginning professionals, 
as well as a review for experienced professionals seeking 

to reevaluate their programs. It also serves as an instructional 
and procedural handbook for paraprofessionals, clerks, aides, 
and volunteers who will find it of invaluable assistance in 

the performance of their assigned duties. 


Steps to Service advocates in every instance the simplest 
approach consistent with efficiency and adequacy. Under 
appropriate headings, the author treats such basic concerns 
as budget, evaluation and selection of materials, ordering and 
receiving, processing, use of materials, mending, rebinding, 
discarding, inventory, reports, supplies, personal service, 
instruction in the use of media, staff relationships, and others. 
The work also discusses recent technological developments as 
they affect the school library media center and offers helpful 
advice on how to 
respond to the 
challenge of censors. 


Steps to Service con- 
cludes with a glossary of 
terms, a directory of 
publishers, producers, 
suppliers, and an index. 
This handbook is a con- 
venient source of func- 
tional procedures for all 
concerned with a 
successful school 
library media center 
operation. It replaces the 
out-of-print classic, 
Teacher-Librarian’s 
Handbook. 


50 West Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 


Cyclo-teacher® Learning Aid... a step- 
by-step instructional resource intended to 
accelerate the learning of basic skills, 
concepts, and information. Needs no super- 
vision. Based on techniques of programmed 
instruction. Uses include initial learning, 
reinforcement, enrichment, practice, and 


review. 







Contents 


Achievement Record Cyclo-teacher Manual 


Cyclo-teacher Learning Aid 
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The World Book Encyclopedia... 
annually revised, continuously re- 
searched. Classroom research in 

every state and province and cur- 
riculum analysis assist the editors in 
keeping World Book in step with 


educational needs. 
of view 


Now, put both motivation and the joy of “finding out” on your 
shelves...with a learning system structured to meet both students 
and librarians’ needs. 

Your World Book representative is listed in the Yellow Pages. 


CIRCLE 285 ON READER CARD 


The World Book Dictionary... 
a resource for every library. There 
are two volumes...thumb indexed 
...over 200,000 entries, over 2,000 
illustrations...and an exclusive 124- 
page teaching section on dictionary 
and language use. 
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Childcraft —The How and Why Library... 

a resource library for preschool and elementary 
grade children. Sample volume titles: About Me, 
How Things Work, The Green Kingdom. There 
are 15 volumes in all, fully illustrated, including 

a Guide and Index explaining the philosophy 

and objectives of the set from the educator's point 


plus 55 Curriculum Enrichment Guides. 


WORLD BOOK 


Box 331], @ Illinois 60654 
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SECOND EDITION 


Encyclopedia of 
Governmental 

Advisory 
Organizations 


A Reference Guide to Federal Agency, Interagency, 
and Government-Related Boards, Committees, Coun- 
cils, Conferences, and Other Similar Units Serving in 
an Advisory, Consultative, or Investigative Capacity. 







nae 





SUPIR SIE AJOBIAPY 






JUST 
PUBLISHED 


EDITORS: Linda E. Sullivan and Anthony T. Kruzas 


The 1975 edition of the Encyclopedia of Governmental Advisory Organizations covers 2,678 
groups functioning in an advisory capacity to the President and to various departments, bureaus, 
and committees of the government. Each entry lists the personnel, origin, activities, purpose, 
and affiliation of the advisory group. 


This clothbound volume contains updated and enlarged listings from the first edition, as well as 
fresh listings. Some previous entries have been consolidated; duplications have been eliminated 
all have been reviewed and updated as needed. Detailed listings for approximately 200 additional 
committees are included, many of them for such recent and topical groups as: 


e Commission on CIA Activities e Energy Research and 
within the United States Development Advisory Council 
e Citizens’ Advisory Committee to e The Commission on Federal 
Fight Inflation Paperwork 


The thorough alphabetical and key word index aids convenient and flexible use of EGAO itself 


and also refers users to the Congressional Record for all congressional committees and their _ 
subcommittees. Cross-references are also provided to the United States Government Manual 


for government departments, offices, and bureaus not considered advisory - 


m $75 committees, but whose names suggest they are. 
EGAO, like all Gale publications, is available on 30-day approval. Sub- — 


EDITION scribers may also request Standing Order Service in order to save time - 
and paperwork. 


To keep the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GOVERNMENTAL ADVISORY ORGANIZATIONS 
current, order NEW GOVERNMENTAL ADVISORY ORGANIZATIONS, a periodical 
supplement which reports on newly established advisory groups during the period 
between EGAO editions. Inter-edition subscription, with binder, $65.00. 


GALE RESEARCH CO. error. MCH. 48226 
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The nation’s libraries SBE vr oe 


Reutty | law book needs 


; Where you go in ‘this ‘country, 


you find librarians becoming in- 
creasingly more aware of the need 
to provide their patrons access to 
their laws. As our society becomes 
more complex, as federal and state 
laws have more and more daily im- 
pact on the lives of all citizens, you 
will want to assess your library’s 
service i in this area. West Publish- 
ing Company offers you a century 
of experience in publishing paw 
books of all kinds. | 


Free: Write for your copy of “How 


Law Books Serve Lay Library — 


Needs.” It will help you evaluate 
your requirements and plan your 


law book program. Write on your 


letterhead to West Publishing Com- 
pany, 50 Kellogg Blivd., St. Paul, 
Minn. 55102. 


IN CENTEREACH, N. Y., about half- 


=~ way out on Long Island and com- - 
== fortably removed from the hustle of- 
= New York City, the Middle County 
_ Public Library serves an area popu- 
lation of 36,000, although Cente- — 
=- reach itself only lists 9,400 persons. 

= — This fine smaller library, founded © 

in 1960, provides its patrons access» 
to their laws through McKinney’s — 
Consolidated Laws of New York An- 





notated, United States Code Anno- 


tated, United States Code Congres- 
sional, and Administrative one In- 









Court Digest, i ‘Caaieitt Re 
. porter, Indiana Cases, Indiana Law 
Encyclopedia, Corpus Juris Secun- 





dem, United States Code Annotated, 


dike ea 
s are Su- | porter. 









United States Code Congressional . 
and Administrative News and fed- 


eral tax materials. 


IN COMMERCE, CALIF., the Public 
Library lists Law Books among its 
special collections. Its holdings in 
the area are impressive, offering 


-= not only the state annotated codes, 


the California Reporter and Digest, 
but also a number of special treat- 
ises and law practice publications. 


The well-stocked library also has 


United States Code Annotated and 


39; all the basic federal reporting serv- 
lent law lotan a section that reflects ' 
the belief that laws, 


ices, including Federal Reporter, 
Federal Supplement, Federal Rules 
Decisions and Supreme Court Re- 
Among its 


pedia. Commerce, a community of 


10,500 persons, lies southeast of 


Los Angeles. 


LIBRARIES ARE FOR THE PEOPLE, SO ARE THE LAWS 


CIRCLE 292 ON READER CARD 


: . listings, of © 
eee ing is Corpus Juris Secundum, 
America’s complete law encyclo- 


WEST 
PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
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WHERE 
AWARD-WINNING 
IS BECOMING 

A TRADITION 





Two 1975 National Book Awards 


In Philosophy and Religion 


ANARCHY, STATE, AND UTOPIA 

Robert Nozick 

A challenging defense of property rights and free enterprise that “will by 
no means command general assent. ... But the scope of his argument, and 
the care with which he develops it, will command attention for many years 
to come.”’—From the Judges’ Citation. Recommended by Booklist. $12.95 


In the Sciences 


INTERPRETATION OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 
Silvano Arieti, M.D. 


“A monumental and definitive study of what is known and conjectured 
about schizophrenia—remarkable both for its scientific content and profound 
humanism. No one who reads Dr. Arieti’s long book will go away 
unmoved.”—From the Judges’ Citation. Recommended by Choice. $22.50 


1975 Delta Kappa Gamma Educator’s Award 


THE GREAT SCHOOL WARS 
Diane Ravitch 


“A detailed, untendentious, quietly authoritative historical inquiry into the 
political struggles that wracked the New York schools between 1805 and 
1973, as successive immigrant waves passed through them.”—Editor's 
Choice citation, The New York Times Book Review. Recommended by 
Library Journal and Choice. $12.95 


1975 Anisfield-Wolf Award In Race Relations 
ARYAN MYTH 
Léon Poliakov 


“An absorbing psychohistorical inquiry into the origins of Western racial 
thought, based on the idea that modern racial assumptions are the paradoxi- 
cal offspring of the Age of Enlightment ... restrained and persuasive... 
highly reeommended.”—Library Journal. Recommended by Booklist. $12.00 
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New at ALA Booth 727 


THE GREAT 
DETENTE DISASTER 


Oil and the Decline of 
American Foreign Policy 


Edward Friedland, Paul 
Seabury & Aaron Wildavsky 
“An intelligent and realistic discussion of the 
worldwide political consequences of the energy 
crisis.’—Walter Laquer, The Center for 
Strategic and International Studies. June $7.95 


AMERICA IN THE MOVIES 
Michael Wood 


A leading film critic reveals America through 
its best known movies. August $10.00 


MARITAL SEPARATION 
Robert Weiss 

The originator of “Semirars for the Separated” 
applies up-to-date knowledge on the psychology 
of attachment and separation to the real-life 


traumas at the end of a marriage. November 
$10.95 


THE SOUND OF 
THE ONE HAND 


Two Hundred and Eighty-one 
Koans and Answers 


Translated from the Japanese with 
a commentary by Yoel Hoffman 


Foreword by Ben Ami Scharfstein 


Here, for the first time, is the series of kKoans 
together with their answers through which the 
Zen master initiates the novice into the wisdom 
of Zen. November $10.00; paper, $4.95 


THE MAKING OF THE 
MODERN FAMILY 
Edward Shorter 


“The most substantial and significant work to 
come along in the history, of the family since 
Aries fifteen years ago.”—John Demos. 
November $15.00 


THE CULTURAL CONTRADIC- 
TIONS OF CAPITALISM 
Daniel Bell 


Daniel Bell’s important and exciting new book 
asks whether capitalism—and our society itself— 
can survive. January °76 $12.95 


Come and visit Basic’s booth at the ALA 
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BASIC BOOKS INC. 


10 EAST 53RD ST, NEW YORK 10022 
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PAGE ONE 397 The latest on Libraryland’s hottest. 
DATEBOOK 398 Through October. Plan ahead. 


A IN THE NEWS 400 Woman named Duke University Librarian; Milwaukee chooses city librarian: 
new threat to ESEA; and other major news stories of the month. 


VIGNETTE 404 ALA Centennial Vignette No. 3: Charles Coffin Jewett’s 1845 Overture to the 
Librarian’s Creed, by Michael H. Harris. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 408 A colorful birthday greeting from ALA (age 99) to the Library of Congress 
(175 this year), with ALA/LC highlights over the century. 


RINGSIDE REPORT 409 Copyright holders, put up your dukes! The librarians have come out fighting 
in round one of the latest House hearings on copyright revision. AL’s Wide 
World, with the help of Chris Wright in Washington, presents a blow-by-blow 
account of Ed Low’s “Fair Use” offensive on behalf of six library associations. 


NIC REVISITED 412 The nation’s top public librarians gathered in Detroit recently to hear the 
verdict on the three-year, five-city Neighborhood Information Center Project. 
Can the library perform valid community information & referral (| & R) 
service? AL was there to report on the answers. 


ACTION LINE 413 Inspired by the Detroit conference on information and referral services 
(above), AL is announcing its own /&R Action Line for readers. Scheduled to 
begin in the fall, the exciting new feature is described in this issue— 
and your requests for action may be sent right now! 


ON MY MIND 414 “Excuse Me, My Dear Division—But What Did You Say Was Your Reason for 
” Being?” School librarian Judith Powell with straight talk from Maine. 


SUPERCOMMENTARY 418 “Son of Commentary: 
An Expanded, Year-End, 
Open Forum for Letters 
We Wouldn’t Print, 
Couldn’t Print, or 
Hadn’t Yet Received 
from our Regiments of 
Redoubtable Readers,” 
with drawings by Marcus 
Hamilton to illustrate the 
enduring concerns of library 
letter writers and those 
little everyday needs such a sree 
as, at right, book pockets. ; E nN 





LIBRARY LIFE 424 What do librarians do? Reward photographers, build buildings, distribute 
rat poison. It’s the well rounded life. 


THE SOURCE 427 The Source’s “Education” section features a special report by Miriam 
Braverman and Evelyn Geller on the experimental Community Media Librarian 
Program at Columbia SLS. Begins on p. 428. 


Cover What is so rare as a fine summer’s vacation day for beach bumming or, in our dutiful 
librarian’s case, a bit of beach bibliographics? July-August is also a fine time for writing 
letters to editors—and for editors to print them. As the cover says, see p. 418. Marilyn 
Salazar of the ALA staff good naturedly posed for the cover photo. She has other plans for 
her real vacation. 





Texas Library g 
System Joins É 
Science Press | 
Marc Network 


Computer in-put is produced by 
the Library personnel at the Hi- 
dalgo County System Headquarters 
in McAllen, Texas, on a Datapoint 
2200 Business Mini Computer. 
Pictured are Virgie Jo Sapp, Di- 
rector Edinburg Public Library and 
Ron Steensland, System Director. 













The Hidalgo County Library System, a cooperative 
system in South Texas, is offering greatly expanded 
resources and services to the residents of Hidalgo 
County. One way this is being accomplished is by 
the establishment of a centralized book processing 
center and the publication of a book catalog. 

The System serves a population of which approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the residents are Spanish sur- 
named. The System members are obtaining many 
Spanish language books and materials to meet the 





NAME 


TITLE 





informational and recreational needs of this signif- 
icant portion of the population. These Spanish lan- 
guage books and materials will be included in the 
book catalog. 

The Hidalgo County Library System, through its 
centralized processing center, is busy processing 
new books received from the System’s members 
and producing a book catalog using the MARC 
(MAchine Readable Cataloging) data base of 
Science Press. 


oe eee eee å m 


Gentlemen: Please send me information about the 
Science Press—MARC Tape Network. 


(please print) 
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P.O. Box 342-A 


ress Herndon, Virginia 22070 C'TY STATE ZIP 
0 Phone: 703/450-4477 
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‘PAGE ONE 


CLARA JONES WINS ALA PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. Literally minutes before Page One's deadline, the results of ALA's 
annual balloting for new officers were certified. Detroit Public Library Director Clara S. Jones tallied 2,529 
votes to win the office of vice president/president-elect. She will be inaugurated as president in July 1976. 
Other totals: Ellsworth Mason, 2,102; William De John, 1,840; and Doralyn Hickey, 1,482. 


STATEMENTS ABOUND ON EVE OF BOORSTIN NOMINATION. As AL went to press in mid-June, sources in Washington expected 
official word any moment on the nomination of Historian Daniel Boorstin as Librarian of Congress. Meanwhile, 
rumors, association statements, and letters to the Washington Post abounded. The American Society for Information 
Science and District of Columbia Library Assn. were among the latest to suggest to the White House that its rumored 
choice was inappropriate. Essentially, the groups echoed ALA's statement: that Boorstin's tops in what he does, 
but not in running libraries. Various groups in LC itself, among them the Black Employees of LC, voiced opposition. 
Ugly remarks of unknown source appeared on LC walls. In a letter published in the Post on June 16, however, Smith- 
sonian Secretary S. Dillon Ripley defended Dr. Boorstin's competence as an administrator for four years of the 
National Museum of History and Technology. Black educator and historian John Hope Franklin is speaking for 

his long-time friend's human rights attitude. Boorstin himself quite properly was not campaigning for the post; 
but in late May over lunch in Washington with AL's editor, he remarked that as a researcher he has always "loved 


the Library," and sees it, among its many other roles, as one of the single greatest affirmations of American 
intellectual achievement. 





"WE'RE SPECIAL," MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSN. TELLS NATIONAL COMMISSION. The national program for libraries and infor- 


mation services drafted by the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science has already gone through 
three drafts and further revisions in order to entertain the many and wildly diverse interests of the field. 

The published program was scheduled to be issued in late June, and the commission will be pushing to gain endorse- 
ment from each major segment of the information community. Good luck. One of the latest exceptions to the com- 
mission's drafts has come from the Medical Library Assn., which has "no quarrel with the National Program as a 
scheme for enhanced public library service for the nation." The MedLA Statement said, in effect: any network you 
plan ought to be modeled on ours, the Regional Medical Library program. That it has not been used as a model is 
"astonishing." But when it comes to tapping into our specialized network for your general public network, forget 
it. Or, in softer terms, we recommend "that special attention be given to the health information needs of the lay 
public through alternate means." "The whole spectrum of medical libraries cannot be forced into an egalitarian 
mode," said the association. It wants to be sure that the efficient medical network is left intact, and that 
categorial aid to medical libraries not be lost in a national program. 


ALL-MALE CONTROL. Six men will advise the National Science Foundation, National Commission on Libraries and Infor- 
mation Science, and Council on Library Resources on coordination and priority of activities. Chosen by the agencies 
partly on "their reputation for getting things done," they are: W.T. Brandhorst, ERIC Processing and Reference 
Facility; James Carmon, U. Ga.; Dan Lacy, McGraw-Hill; Jerrold Orne, U.N.C.; Wm. Welsh, Library of Congress; and 
Ronald Wigington, Chem. Abstracts. This Advisory Group on National Bibliographic Control will "draw upon expertise 
from all segments of the information community for...specific, common problems." 


AV SALES JUMP 20 PERCENT. The media revolutionaries have much cause for celebration long before their bicentennial. 
An independent survey sponsored by the Educational Media Producers Council shows sales of AV materials to schools 
and colleges at $276.9 million for 1974, up from $230 million in '73. Sales of multimedia kits are up 46 percent. 
Since 1966, AV sales have increased 135 percent; textbooks, 48 percent. 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR AMERICAN ASSN. OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. Alice E. Fite, AASL assistant executive secretary since 
Sept. 1974, has been named executive secretary effective Aug. 1. She succeeds Lu Ouida Vinson, whose resignation 


is effective that date. As assistant executive secretary, Ms. Fite has been working out of the AASL/NEA Washing- 
ton Office. 


ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO BORROW. Videotapes of CBS news are now available through interlibrary loan from the 
National Archives and Records Service. You can get the CBS Evening News, April 1, 1974, to Feb. 15, 1975, and 
hard news from Feb. 16, 1975. There are conditions to be met. Write Audiovisual Archives Division, National 
Archives and Records Service, Washington, DC 20408. 


INTELLIGENCE AGENTS WANTED. The ALA Office for Intellectual Freedom needs reports on new or ongoing state legis- 
lation counter to First Amendment freedoms. The Media Coalition, one of OIF's allies in the fight against obscen- 
ity legislation, was an excellent monitor of such legislation. Now, it is just about broke. 


PORTNOY'S DETENTE: U.S. AUTHORS RECEIVE COMRADELY CRITICISM IN USSR. The Novosti Press Agency in Moscow reports 


that American literature is "one of the most intensively developing areas of Soviet literary criticism." Russian 
academics, giving high marks to American "realism," are cranking out monographs on the likes of Bellow, Hemingway, 
Updike, Cheever and Vonnegut. James Baldwin is reported to be the most popular Black writer; Robert Lowell (in 
one critic's opinion) the best contemporary U.S. poet. Part-time pugilist Norman Mailer is well known for his 
Eisensteinian documentary Style, as are Philip Roth and Bernard Malamud for their portraits of "the life of Jewish 


intellectuals." The first national conference on American literature and journalism was held last December at 
Moscow University. 


CAVEAT EMPTOR. Beware the purchase of Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (London, George Dell, 1889). 
A Florida woman last fall had 20 leath 


er-bound volumes of the dictionary stolen from her Palm Beach home. There 


are reported to be some 2,225 engravings, many hand colored. Leads and information should be sent to the General 
Adjustment Bureau, P.O. Box 660483, Miami, FL 33166. 
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Note: Entries pertaining to continuing edu- 
cation are compiled in cooperation with the 
ALA Office for Library Personnel Resources 
and the Library Education Division. 


July 

2-Aug. 15: Popular Literature and its Devel- 
opment and Readership, Dalhousie U., SLS. 
1 cred. Examines development of cheap fic- 
tion, comic strip, and growth of the reading 
public. B. Coyle, DU/SLS, Halifax, NS B3H 
4H8. 


5-9: Mid-Pacific Library Conference, Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu. Spons., Hawaii 
L. Assn. HLA, Travel & Hsg. Control Ctr., 
c/o Grp. Trvl. Unltd., POB 2198, 

Honolulu 96805. 


7-11: Conference-credit Course on 
Children’s Book Illustration: Its Shape and 
Content, U. Calif., Berkeley. UC Ext., 
2223 Fulton St., Berkeley 94720. 


7-11: Creative School Librarianship, 

U. Okla. SLS, 2 hr. cred.; $40 plus materials 
fee. Off-Campus Classes, UO/SLS, 1700 
Asp., Norman, OK 73069 (405-325-6954 ). 


7-25: Ethnicity and Librarianship, Queens 
Col., LSD. 9 grad. cred. Funded by USOE. 
Selection, eval. of materials, services for 
minorities. Stipend: $75/wk. D. Cohen, 
QC/LSD, Flushing, NY 11367 
(212-520-7194). 


7-25: Summer Institute in Children’s 
Literature, Simmons Col., Dept. of Ed. 
$350. Visits to points of literary interest, 
covers folklore-music, art, history, seminar. 
B. F. Harrison, SC/ Dept. of Ed., 300 The 
Fenway, Boston 02115. 


7-Aug. 1: Conservation of Research Library 
Materials, Newberry Lib., Chicago. Spons., 
U. Ill. GSLS and Newberry Lib. 1 unit 
grad. cred.; $88. Independent decision- 
making. UI/GSLS, 329 Library Bldg., 
Urbana, IL 61801 (217-333-3281). 


7-Aug. 15: Archives Training, U. Hawaii, 
Manoa. 3 hr. grad. cred. First session 
ends on July 25; second session July 28- 
Aug. 15. R. D. Stevens, Dean, UH/GSLS, 
Honolulu 96822. 


9: Colloquium on “Innovations in 
Communicating Science Information,” 
Student Ctr., “President’s Room,” U. 
Kentucky, CLS, Lexington. L. Allen, Dean 
& Colloq. Coord., UK/CLS, Lexington 
40506. 


9-11: COMPENDEX (Workshop), CUNY, 
Grad. Schl. & U. Ctr. $45. Scope of subj. 
coverage: measures used to maintain qual. 
control over the indexing and thesaurus; 
data base design; devpmt. of nat. and int. 
standards for bib. citations. V.S. Sessions, 
CUNY, Grad. Schl. & U. Ctr., 33 W. 42nd 
St., NYC 10036 (212-790-4413). 


10-11: Affirmative Action Workshop, U. 
Cal. Ext., Santa Cruz, CA. Coord: Thom. 
E. Brown, aff. action officer, Kraft Foods; 
and staff mbr., ALA Affirmative Action 
Inst., Chi. ’74. S. Pollock, U. Cal. Ext., 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 (408-429-2823). 
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11-12: Preservation of Library and Archival 
Resources, U. Cal. Ext., Santa Cruz. Guests: 
Two members of LC: Peter Waters, 
restoration off.; Donald Etherington, trng. 
spec. in rare book restor. S. Pollock, U. 

Cal. Ext., Santa Cruz, CA 95064, 
(408-429-2823 ). 


14-15: National Technical Information 
Service for the Physical Sciences Workshop, 
CUNY, Grad. Schl. & U. Ctr. $45. Deals 
with NTIS’ applic. to sci. & tech. in terms 
of orig. parameters of NTIS and its 
predecessor. V. S. Sessions, CUNY, Grad. 
Schl. & U. Ctr., 33 W. 42nd St., NYC 
10036 (212-790-4413). 


44-18: Public and Academic Library Clinic, 
U. Denver, GSL. $100. Apply by July 1. 
For administrators, middle mgmt. pers.: 
Study in depth attendees’ specific problems. 
Also given July 21-25, July 28-Aug. 1. 

J. Eastlick, UD/GSL, Denver, CO 80210. 


14-18: International Study Institute on the 
Design and Evaluation of Printed Subject 
Indexes, Col. of Lnship, Wales. Director 
of Short Courses, CL/ Wales, Aberystwyth, 
Dyfed, SY23 3AS, Wales, U.K. 


44-25: Cable Communications Workshop, 
Catholic U., GDLS. Cred. Dir. of Cont. Ed., 
CU/GDLS, Wash., DC 20064. 


14-25: Fifth Annual Archives-Library 
Institute, Ohio Historical Society, Columbus. 
Elem. level archival trng. in collecting, 
proc., ref.; balanced treatment of local, 
nat. state perspectives. D. Larson, OHS, 
Interstate 71 & 17th Ave., Columbus, 

OH 43211 (614-466-2066). 


21-22: Psychological Abstracts Workshop, 
CUNY, Grad. Schl. & U. Ctr. $45. Emph. 
on subj. content, data elements, format 

of data base & use of Thesaur. of Psych. 
Index Terms; exper. in search strategies for 
retriev. of psych. lit. V.S. Sessions, 

CUNY, Grad. Schl. & U. Ctr., 33 W. 
42nd St., NYC 10036 (212-790-4413). 


21-23: Conference on Communication 
Satellites for Health| Education Application, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver. Spons.: 
Amer. Inst. Aeronautics and Astronautics, 
Jt. Coun. on Educ. Telecom., V.A. JCET 
members, $30; non-memb., $75. AIAA, 
1290 Ave. of Americas, NY 10019 or 
JCET, 1126 16th St. N.W., Washington, 
DC 20036. 


21-23: Annual Educational Media and 
Technology Conference, U. Wisc.-Stout, 
Menomonie. D. Barnard, Dean of Lrng. 
Resources, UW-Stout, Menomonie 54751 


21-25: Public and Academic Library Clinic 
(see July 14-18). 


22-25: Cranfield Conference on Mechanized 
Information Storage and Retrieval Systems, 
Cranfield Inst. of Tech. $82. Cranfield, 
Bedford, Eng. Fully residential. C. 
Cleverson, CIT, Bedford MK 43 OAL, Eng. 


28-Aug. 1: Public and Academic Library 
Clinic (see July 14-18) 











28-Aug. 15: Principles of Library 
Management, Chataqua Inst., New York. 
Spons., U. Pitt. and CI. 3 cred. Office of 
Summer Sessions, G-2 Cathedral of Lrng., 
U. Pitt., PA 15260 (412-624-6478). 
28-Aug. 22: Ninth Annual Archives 
Institute, Emory U., DL, and Ga. Dept. of 
Archives and History. 6 quar. hr. grad. 
cred.; $450. Basic concepts, practices of 
archival admin.; lectures, seminars, lab 
work, project. Archives Inst., Ga. Dept. of 
Archives & History, 330 Capitol Ave., S.E., 
Atlanta 30334. 


MAJOR ALA DATES 


Annual Conference 
Chicago 
Detroit 


July 18-24, 1976 
June 19-25, 1977 


Midwinter 
Chicago 
Washington 


January 18-24, 1976 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5, 1977 


Executive Board 


Fall Meeting October 27-31, 1975 


28-Aug. 28: Media and Services for the 
Exceptional Reader, St. John’s U., DLIS, 
3 cred.; $270. Deals with retarded; 
visually, physically, mentally handicapped; 
aging. SJU/DLIS, Jamaica, NY 11439 
(212-969-8000, ext. 200). 

July 75-March 76: A Special Program in 
Comparative and International Librarian- 
ship, Col. of Lnshp., Wales. Spons., Kent 
State. 24 hr. cred.; $345/ qtr. Ohio res.; 
$745/qtr. nonresidential. Instruc: from 
Kent St. and Wales. Study of multi-natl. 
ls. R. Rogers, KSU/SLS, Kent, OH 44242. 


August 

3-8: Storytelling, Mich. Dept. of Ed. State 
L. Services, Northwood Inst., Midland. 
Designed for librarians needing renewal 


of certificate and others interested. 

E. Lindsey, Mich. Dept. of Educ. 

3-9: Institute for School Media Specialists, 
Kent State U., SLS. G. Marco, KSU/ 

SLS, Kent, OH 44242 (216-672-2782). 
4-15: Institute of Federal Library 
Resources, Catholic U. of Amer., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Co-spons., Fed. Lib. Comm. 3 
grad. cred. or non-cred.; $215. Study 

of operations and services coord, with visits 
to major ls., data banks, info. centers. 

J. J. Gilheany, CUA, Washington, DC 
20064 (202-635-5085). 

7-13: Legal Rights and the School Media 
Specialist, U. Denver GSL. 2 grad. quar. hr. 
cred.; $126. Tenure rts., pupil discipline, 
censorship, copyright, due process and 
related topics. Dr. C. Loy Tom, U. Den., 
GSL, Denver 80210 (303-753-2557 ). 
9-12: Writers Conference in Children’s 
Literature, Miramar Hotel, Santa Monica, 
Calif. Spons., Society of Children’s Book 
Writers. Mbrshp. composed of pubrs., eds., 
authors, illus., Ins, Prominent authors and 
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editors lead spe. sessions, includ. educ. 
writing and indiv. ms. eval. SCBW, POB 
827, Laguna Beach, CA 92652. 


10-15: Conference on Improving the 
Effectiveness and Efficiency of Scientific 
and Technical Information, New England 
Col., Henniker, N. H. Spons., Engineering 
Foundation. EF, 345 E. 47th St., NYC 
10017. 


10-16: Executive Development Program for 
Library Administrators, Miami U. 4 cred.; 
$295 inc. rm., bd., tuit., materials. C. E. 
Watson, Ctr. for Mgmt. Services, Miami U., 
Oxford, OH 45056 (513-529-4129). 


11-18: International Federation of Library 
Associations, Oslo, Norway. Mrs. Bjorg 
Loken, IFLA Local Organizer, Sorkyhaugen 
3, Oslo 3, Norway. 

18-20: Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion Annual Conference, Big Sky, Mont. 
Lloyd Jellum, Seattle PL, 1000 4th Ave., 
Seattle 98104. 


24-28: Annual Urban and Regional 
Information Systems Assn. Conference, 
Washington Plaza Hotel, Seattle. Sidney 
Brounstein, URISA Prog. Com., Inst. for 
Law & Soc. Res., 1125 15th St., N.W., 
Washington, DC 20005. 


September 


2-Oct. 4: School Media Programs for Early 
Childhood, W. Mich. U./SL. 1 cred. 
Designed for updating skills of school, 
pub. Ins. in field over 3 yrs. Sat. classes. J. 
Lowrie, WMU/SL, Kalamazoo, MI 49008. 


2-Dec. 18: Library Services to the Disad- 
vantaged Child, Preschool to Teen. W. 
Mich. U./SL. 3 cred. Planning sch. and 
pub. l. programs for urban, rural, migrant, 
Indian community. Friday classes. J. 
Lowrie, WMU/SL, Kalamazoo, MI 49008. 


4-12: European Library Summer Seminar, 
Liverpool, Eng. Theme, “Libraries and 
Continuing Education.” W. H. Snape, 
Liverpool Polytech., DLI Studies, 
Tithebarn St., Liverpool L2 2 ER. 


15-26: Introduction to Modern Archives 
Administration, Natl. Archives Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. Spons., Amer. U., L.C., 
Md. Hall of Records. 3 sem. cred. Dept. 
Hist., 33rd Archives Inst., Amer. U., 
Washington, DC 20016 (202-686-2401). 


18: Public Access to Health Information 
through Library Services, U. Iowa/ SLS. 
Designed for Ins. faced with providing 
services to meet this demand; will cover 
respons. and approp. info. srces. E. Bloesch, 
UI/SLS, 3087 Library, Iowa City, IA 
52242 (319-353-3644). 


22 & 29: Dialogue in a New Key, U. Ill/ 
GSLS. Free lectures at 8 p.m. Open to the 
pub. Heinz Von Foerster examines role 

of the l. as catalyst or participant in the - 
dialogue btwn. man and man. H. Goldhor, 
UI/GSLS. Urbana, IL 61801 (217- 
333-1085). 


28-Oct. 1: New England Library Associa- 
tion Annual Conference, Wentworth- 
By-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N.H. Howard 
Vibber, J. S. Wesby & Sons Bindery, 141 
Higgins St., Worcester, MA 01602. 
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29: Arizona Library Association Annual 
Conference, Phoenix. Sue Holden, 539 W. 
15th St., Tempe, AZ 85281. 


29: Dialogue in a New Key. See 
September 22. 


October 

1-3: Joint Annual Conference of North 
Dakota LA and South Dakota LA, Mitchell, 
S. Dak. D. Phillips, Box 127, Spearfish, 

SD 57783. 


2-5: Midwest Federation of Library 
Associations Conference, Detroit. M. 
Daume, Pres., MFLA, Monroe Co. L. Sys., 
3700 Custer Rd., Monroe, MI 48161. 


2-6: Ohio LA Annual Conf., Cobo Hall, 
Detroit, Mich. A. Chapman Parsons, 
40 S. 3rd St., Suite 409, Columbus 43215. 


9-10: Iowa LA Annual Conf., Sioux City. 
R. Dubberly, P.L., Sioux City 51105. 


9-11: South Carolina LA Annual Conf., 
Charleston. D. Koster, Medical U. of S.C., 
80 Barre St., Charleston 29401. 


9-11: Kentucky LA Annual Conf., 
Louisville. Tom Sutherland, 555 Washing- 
ton St., Paducah 42001. 


9-Nov. 6: Crisis Planning for the School 
Media Center, W. Mich. U./SL. 1 cred. 
Designed for updating skills of school, 
public Ins. in field over 3 yrs. Thurs. classes. 
J. Lowrie, WMU/SL, Kalamazoo 49008. 


12-14: Arkansas LA Annual Conf., Little 
Rock. F. Schader, Ark. L. Commission, 
506% Center St., Little Rock 72201. 


15-17: Nebraska LA Annual Conf., Kearney. 
R. Martin, Kearney SC L., Kearney 68847. 


17-18: New England Regional Group of 
Medical Library Association annual 
meeting, U. Mass. Medical School, 
Worcester. D. Morton, Chmn., NERG/ 
Med. L.A., Medical Ctr. L., 55 Lake Ave. 
N., Worcester 01605. 


18: Hudson Valley LA and Independent 
School Libraries of Greater Philadelphia 
Joint Conference, Princeton, N.J. Betty 
Van Zandt, Trinity School, 139 W. 91st 
St., NYC 10024, 


19-22: Joint Colorado Library Association 
and Mountain Plains Library Association 
Convention, Executive Towers Inn, 
Denver. Theme, “Continuing Education— 
Continuing Excellence.” Ann Kimbrough, 
CLA Exec. Sec., 2341 S. Josephine, 
Denver 80210. 


22-24: Missouri LA Annual Conf., 
Breckenridge Ramada Inn, Jefferson City. 
MLA, 408 S. Sixth St., Columbia 65201. 


22-25: Georgia LA Biennial Conf., Marriott 
Hotel, Atlanta. A. W. Morton, Exec. Sec., 
POB 833, Tucker 30084. 


23-26: Oral History Association Annual 
Colloquium, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N.C. Ronald E. Marcello, Sec., Box 18734, 
N. Texas SU, Denton 76203. 


24-25: Workshop on Program Planning and 
Budgeting] Library Media Centers, Rosary 
Col./GSLS, River Forest, Ill. Eileen 
Noonan, Rosary Col., River Forest 60305. 


26-30: American Society for Information 
Science Annual Conference, Boston. 


29-31: Mississippi Library Association 
Annual Conference, Holiday Inn 
Downtown, Jackson. J. C. Roach, Ln., 
Tougaloo Co., Tougaloo 39174. 


KEYWORD INDEX 
Academic libraries July 14-18 
July 21-25 
July 28-Aug. 1 


Administrators Aug. 10-16 
Affirmative action July 10-11 
Amer. Soc. for LS. Oct. 26-30 
Archives July 7-Aug. 15 
July 14-25 

July 28-Aug. 22 

Sept. 15-26 

Arizona L. Assn. Sept. 29 
Arkansas L. Assn. Oct. 12-14 
Cable communications July 14-25 
Children’s book illus. July 7-11 
Children’s literature Aug. 9-12 
Colorado L. Assn. Oct. 19-22 
Communication in ls. Sept. 22 
Sept. 29 

Communication satellites July 21-23 


Comparative and int. Inshp. July 75-Mar. 76 
Disadvantaged children Sept. 2-Dec. 18 


Ed. media & technology July 21-23 
Ethnicity July 7-25 
Europe l. seminar Sept. 4-12 
Exceptional reader July 28-Aug. 28 
Federal l. resources Aug. 4-15 
Georgia L. Assn. Oct. 22-25 
Hawaii Mid-Pacific conf. July 5-9 
Health info. in ls. Sept. 18 
Hudson Valley L. Assn. Oct. 18 
Ind. School Ls. of Greater Phil. Oct. 18 
Int. Fed. of L. Assns. Aug. 11-18 
Iowa L. Assn. Oct. 9-10 
Kentucky L. Assn. Oct. 9-11 
Library mgmt. July 28-Aug. 15 
Machine-readable data bases July 9-10 

July 14-15 

July 21-22 
Media ctr. prog. planning Oct. 24-25 
Med. L. Assn. New Eng. Grp. Oct. 17-18 
Midwest Fed. of L. Assns. Oct. 2-5 
Missouri L. Assn. Oct. 22-24 
Mississippi L. Assn. Oct. 29-31 
Mountain Plains L. Assn. Oct. 19-22 
Nebraska L. Assn. Oct. 15-17 
New England L. Assn. Sept. 28-Oct. 11 
North Dakota L. Assn. Oct. 1-3 
Ohio L. Assn. Oct. 2-6 
Oral History Assn. Oct. 23-26 
Pacific Northwest L. Assn. Aug. 18-20 
Popular literature July 2-Aug. 15 
Preserving |. & arch. resres. July 11-12 


Preserving research materials July 7-Aug. 1 


Printed subj. indexes July 14-18 
Public libraries July 14-18 
July 21-25 

July 28-Aug. 1 

School librarianship July 7-11 
School media & legal rights Aug. 7-13 
School media programs Aug. 3-9 
Sept. 2-Oct. 4 

Oct. 9-Nov. 6 

Sci. and tech. info. Aug. 10-15 
Science info. July 9 
South Carolina L. Assn. Oct. 9-11 
South Dakota L. Assn. Oct. 1-3 
Storage & retriev. tech. July 22-25 
Storytelling Aug. 3-8 
Urban & regional info. sys. Aug. 24-28 
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INTHE NEWS 


Special Libraries Assn. Meets: 


ALA Member Loses SLA 
Presidency by 10 Votes; 
Some 600 SLA’ers 

Vote 33% Dues Hike 


for Membership of 9,000 


Approximately one-third of SLA’s 
9,000 members have elected Marc Baer 
of California SLA president for the term 
1976/77. The spring balloting provided 
Baer with only a ten-vote margin over 
Vivian D. Hewitt, a member of ALA and 
its Black Caucus. Ms. Hewitt is librarian 
at the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace in New York. Mr. Baer, with 
some 20 years of special library experi- 
ence, is with Hewlett-Packard Co. of 
Palo Alto. 

SLA members present and voting at 
the annual meeting June 11 in Chicago 
had no difficulty deciding on a question 
of money: Should dues be raised from 
$30 to $40 a year beginning Jan. 1? Yes! 
cried some 600 members after just 
twenty minutes of debate. According to 
SLA bylaws, since the full membership 
has had advance notice of the proposal, 
no further action is necessary. As of June 
9, SLA had a record total of 9,115 mem- 
bers, most of whom will pay the in- 
creased amount. 

The association, like most others, must 
scrap for more income just to stand still 
in inflationary times. It solicits (and gets) 
bequests in wills. It upped its registra- 
tion fee for this year’s conference—which 
drew some 2,300 persons, about 400 
short of the projected figure. 

SLA, with base dues for 1976 higher 
than ALA’s, will face demands for more 
central programs such as its tri-annual 
salary survey and its educational activi- 
ties. 

Another motion at the annual meeting, 
to raise sustaining member dues from 
$100 to $200, passed without excite- 
ment; but outgoing President Edythe 
Moore’s smooth path toward adjourn- 
ment was blocked by a surprising bit of 
new business: a motion that future SLA 
conferences not be held in states failing 
to pass the Equal Rights Amendment. 
ALA, said the mover, will be considering 
a similar resolution at San Francisco. 

The debate, though predictable, was 
lively, ringing with such emotive words 
and phrases as “meaningless,” “im- 
proper,” “do not be afraid to assert your 
beliefs as individuals,” and “a principle 
never comes easily.” But it was game 
playing for most of the assemblage; a 





negative voice vote whooshed the motion 
clear out of Chicago and toward the Pa- 
cific, for ALA’s later delectation. 

As usual, most SLA conferees went 
home content. They are fond of their 
association. Some carried away fortune 
cookies from a clever exhibitor ( Informa- 
tion Unlimited) bearing such legends as: 
“Your library budget will double next 
year, or “You will be run over by a 
bookmobile.” But all shared at least one 
good fortune: the very human and hon- 
est Ms. Miriam Tees of Montreal, who 
brings to SLA only “myself,” will preside 
in the coming year. —A.P. 


Illinois Loses Al Trezza 
to National Commission 


Libraryland’s Iron Duke, resolute as 
Wellington himself in putting goals into 
action, will leave the Illinois capital to 
make the nation’s capital his home. Ef- 
fective July 31, Alphonse F. Trezza is re- 
signing as director of the Illinois State 
Library. He had taken a leave of absence 
in November to act as executive director- 
designate of the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science. His 
title is now executive director. 

Surveying his five years as ISL direc- 
tor, Trezza felt his most memorable ac- 
complishment was the development of 
one unified library network, with the 


concomitant development of library re- 


sources, staffing, and services. The Illi- 
nois Library and Information Network 
(ILLINET) can now boast of 551 public 
libraries. Affiliate members—school, aca- 
demic, and special libraries—have been 
able to join the network since January. 
Just this June, the University of Chicago 
Libraries joined the ranks of affiliates in 
the system. 

Serving the unserved has been another 
goal of the ISL under Trezza, notably 
“Project Plus,” a program using LSCA 
funds to establish libraries in areas where 
there had been none. 

Other ISL achievements and ongoing 
programs: continuing education and 
scholarships; a corrections and mental 
health library project; and an increase in 
the amount of state funding for the eigh- 
teen library systems. 

Since November, acting director for 
the ISL has been Kathryn Gesterfield, 
who, for the past five years, was assistant 
director for library development. Begin- 
ning August 1, Gesterfield will be ISL 
director. 


Trezza will continue as a consultant to 
the ISL until December 31. 
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Think of it—over two million 8% x 11 pages in less 
than 5 feet of floor space. And every page efficiently 
indexed and filed for easy retrieval and reading. The 
secret of this modern miracle of compacting lies in 
two components of the LUXOR Microfiche Fil- 
ing System. 

First, the rugged, compact (16” long x 7%" wide) 
fiche-Saf™ file, shown at left, which holds up to 500 
standard 4" x 6" fiche and provides easy retrieval and 
protection features. 

Second, the Large Capacity Microfiche Storage 
Center, shown above, a lockable. electronically welded 


LUXOR 


CORPORATION 


LUXOR 


Some Kettle of Fiche! 





2,205,000 letter-size documents 
in 4.8 sq. ft. of floor space 


steel cabinet which holds up to 45 fiche-Saf files. 

Put the two together (Multiply 45 files x 500 fiche x 
98 pages per fiche) and you get 2,205,000 pages in 
the 40" x 17%" area occupied by the storage center. 

And that’s just part of the story. The LUXOR Micro- 
form Filing System has all the necessary dividers, 
separators and envelopes to keep fiche organized and 
protected. Plus a variety of storage modules in attrac- 
tive decorator colors to suit your exact microfiche— 
or microfilm—storage needs. 

Get the full story. Send for FREE details on LUXOR 
Microform Filing Systems. 





104 LAKEVIEW AVENUE e WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 60085 
(312) 244-1800 
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shelve AV 
with books 


Now you can organize, shelve and 
circulate AV material in the same 
protective container. Shelve with 
books by subject to eliminate con- 
fusion. Inexpensive yet durable, 
Highsmith Media Files are made 
for everything from cassettes to 
slides, in single 
and multi-media 
styles. Easy to 
label whether 
shelved upright or 
stacked. Write for 
free Library/AV 

catalog. 


The Highsmith Co., Inc. 


P. O. 25-0200, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538 


Highsmith 22°" 
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YOU WILL HAVE— 


“CONFIDENCE” 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service— 
All American and 
Foreign Titles 


Promptness is a Traditional 
part of McGregor Service... 
as well as: 


e EXPERIENCE 

e TRAINED PERSONNEL 

e FINANCIAL STABILITY 

e AMPLE FACILITIES 

e RESPONSIBLE 
MANAGEMENT 


An attractive brochure is 
available for the asking. 









SEE Subscribe to 
YOU McGregor 
AT Periodicals 
CONFERENCE N sean 
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MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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Presidential Papers: 
ALA Units Discuss Public 
Ownership; Sites of Nixon, 


Kennedy Libraries Uncertain 
Presidential papers and the records of 


all federal officials should be declared 
public property, state the recommenda- 
tions of preliminary draft position papers 
by two ALA units. Such action by law 
would put an end to the practice of 
allowing presidents private ownership. 

The issue of public versus private 
ownership of the records of government 
officials has been much in the news 
lately, and is among topics being dis- 
cussed at ALA San Francisco. 

A draft under consideration by the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee pro- 
poses that “the records of federal officials 
...be made, by law, public property, 
owned by federal government and pre- 
served and made accessible . . . by a 
strong and independent federal achival 
system.” An earlier draft statement by 
the Association of College and Research 
Libraries also supports public ownership. 
These proposals concur with those of the 
American Assembly, a “private study 
group” affiliated with Columbia Univer- 
sity which met in April on the issue. 

An ALA resolution on the ownership 
of government records would be the 
basis of testimony to be presented by 
ALA by March 31, 1976, before a Public 
Documents Commission. The Commis- 
sion was established last December by 
Congress to propose legislation on the 
control and disposition of such records. 

Although former President Nixon and 
the University of Southern California 
have agreed to establish a Nixon Presi- 
dential Library on USC's Los Angeles 
campus, plans are contingent on court 
decisions. Attorneys for Mr. Nixon are 
challenging the constitutionality of legis- 
lation requiring all presidential materials 
of the Nixon Administration to stay in 
Washington. As announced by USC's 
Board of Trustees, the Library would 
contain substantially all the materials 
[including the White House tapes] ac- 
cumulated by Mr. Nixon in public service. 

The John F. Kennedy Library Corpo- 
ration is nearing a decision on the con- 
troversial site of the proposed J.F.K. 
archives and museum. To the dismay of 
Harvard officials who hoped at least the 
archives could remain in Cambridge, the 
Corporation reportedly favors sites at the 
Univ. of Mass. in Amherst or Harbor 
Point, Boston. Harvard is now proposing 
that the archives be located on the orig- 
inal site in Cambridge and the museum 
be built on a site across the Charles River 
in Allston to alleviate the problems of 
congestion that prompted the first re- 
jection of the Harvard Square location. 


Smith of Minnesota 
Public Libraries Retires; 
Asp Named Successor 


After almost nineteen years as director 
of the Minnesota Office of Public Li- 
braries and Interlibrary Cooperation, 
Hannis S. Smith is retiring July 1. Under 
his leadership, the state library division 
of Minnesota’s Department of Education 
has expanded and has changed both in 
name and in the scope of services offered. 
In 1956, when Smith became director, 
there were only eight formally organized 
county libraries. Now there are 63 serv- 
ing 86 percent of the population in Min- 
nesota. Smith has also been an active 
member of ALA and other groups. 

Succeeding Smith will be William G. 
Asp, assistant professor at the School of 
Library Science, University of Iowa, 
since 1970. Beginning September 1, Asp 
will take on responsibility for the state 
program of public library services, in- 
cluding 13 regional as well as the 63 
county library systems. Asp received an 
M.A. degree in library science from the 
University of Minnesota. He formerly 
directed the Minn. East Central Regional 
Library in Cambridge. 


Thirteen Appointed So Far 


for White House Conference 


Thirteen of a possible twenty-eight 
members have been appointed to a White 
House Conference Advisory Committee 
to the National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science. 

President Pro Tempore of the Senate 
James Eastland and Speaker of the 
House Carl Albert appointed five mem- 
bers each as allotted by law. NCLIS 
Chairman Frederick H. Burkhardt 
named three from NCLIS. 

Eastland’s appointees: Sen. Jacob 
Javits (N.Y.); J. C. Redd, businessman 
(Miss.); John T. Short, president-elect, 
American Library Trustee Association 
(Conn.); Margaret Warden, state senator 
and library trustee (Mont.); and Virginia 
Young, chairman, Missouri Coordinating 
Board for Higher Education. 

Speaker Albert chose Rep. William D. 
Ford (Mich.); Allie Beth Martin, ALA 
president-elect (Okla.); Michael A. 
McCarroll, director, Lexington Books 
(Mass.); Gene Shalit of NBC's Today 
(N.Y.); and Jeanne H. Simon, former 
member of the Illinois Assembly. 

Dr. Burkhardt appointed Louis A. 
Lerner, publisher, Lerner Home News- 
papers (Ill.); Bessie B. Moore, coordina- 
tor, Economic and Environmental Edu- 
cation, Arkansas State Department of 
Education; and John E. Velde, Jr., busi- 
nessman (Ill.). 

President Ford had not yet made his 
appointments in early June. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR | 
SCIENCE FICTION FANS 


THE RAY BRADBURY 
COMPANION 3, 


William F. Nolan. xiv + 339 pages. 130 
illustrations. Slipcased. A bio-bibliographic sourcebook, including a special 13- 
page introduction for this book by Ray Bradbury, ‘‘The Inherited Wish.” Now 
available. $28.50. 


Everything the reader, collector, or researcher wants to know about Ray 
Bradbury: career and personal history; photolog, including many photos from 


Ray Bradbury’s personal albums: comprehensive checklist, covering verse, fiction, reviews, introductions. 


published speeches, published plays, stage productions. 
published, unpublished, and uncollected work in all med 
Script pages and first edition covers: and 


SCIENCE FICTION BOOK Wags 
REVIEW INDEX 929-1973 a 


Edited by H. W. Hall. xviii + 438 pages. Introduction. Title Index. Now ayail- 


able. $45.00. 


Collectors and science fiction lovers can now 
to all books—including non-science fiction b 
magazines from 1923 to 1973, plus a record of all 


own a complete record and guide 
ooks—reviewed in science fiction 
science fiction, fantasy, and related 


interviews, and more; facsimiles of Ray Bradbury’s 
ia, including reproductions of title, text. and manu- 
a bibliography of writings about Ray Bradbury. 


al 





books reviewed in general magazines, library magazines, and fan magazines from 1970 to 1973. 


The /ndex is arranged alphabet- 
ically by author, with books listed 
alphabetically by title under each 
author’s name. Full bibliographic 
information is provided for each 
book reviewed. Citations to re- 
views follow each book and give 
magazine code, volume and issue 


CUMULATIVE PAPERBACK INDEX, 1939- 
Market Paperback Books of 33 Publishers Issue 
-Burgess. xxiv + 362 pages. Three sections: 


CONTENTS 


numbers, pagination of review. 
date of issue, and reviewer. There 
are citations to about 14,000 re- 
views of 6,900 books reviewed in 
the 250 magazines indexed. 

Two-part appendix: Part 1. a 
record of the science fiction maga- 
zines from 1923 to 1973, includes 


ALSO OF INTEREST... 


specifications section. Published 1973. $24.00. 


The author section presents material alphabetically by 
betically. Each entry gives author, title, publisher, 


all available data on each maga- 
zine. Part 2 is a title checklist of 
the general, amateur, and library 
magazines covered by the index. 
with date coverage started. 

Two brief listings: A list of the 
major science fiction indexes, and 
an editor index to the science 
fiction magazines. 


1959: A Comprehensive Bibliographic Guide to 14,000 Mass- 
d under 69 Imprints. Edited by Robert Reginald and M. R. 
230-page author section. 132-page title index, and publisher 


author with works by the same author arranged alpha- 
stock number, year of publication, and price. The title index 


lists titles and authors for easy referral to the detailed author section. The publisher specification section, ar- 


ranged by publisher and publisher imprint, offers an informational and st 


covered. 


atistical survey of the companies 


GALE RESEARCH CO. 


BOOK TOWER # DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 
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In the News 
Fellowships for 


Puerto Ricans 

Eight fellowships (tuit. plus $3,000) 
for Puerto Ricans to earn library degrees 
at SUNY Albany are provided by USOE 
under HEA II-B. Write Lucille Whalen, 
Assoc. Dean, SLIS, SUNY Albany, 1400 
Washington Ave., Albany, NY 12222. 
Deadline: Aug. 1. 


Bates of DCPL Moves 
to Milwaukee as New 
City Librarian 

Henry E. Bates, Jr., associate director 
of the District of Columbia Public Li- 
brary, has been named Milwaukee 
(Wisc.) city librarian to succeed Richard 
E. Krug, who retired earlier this year. 
In addition to administering the Milwau- 
kee Public Library System, Bates will be 
the secretary to the MPL Board of Trust- 
ees and director of the Milwaukee 
County Federated Library System. Be- 
fore joining DCPL, he was assistant 
chief librarian, branches and extensions, 
Chicago Public Library, for three years, 
and chief librarian, Newton ( Mass.) Free 


ALA CENTENNIAL VIGNETTE NO. 3 










În 1845, Charles Coffin Jewett, librar- 
ian at Brown University and soon to 
be famous and controversial librarian 
at the Smithsonian Institution, re- 
turned from a highly successful book- 
buying tour of Europe. He had ac- 
quired some 7,000 choice volumes for 
the Brown University Library at just 
over $1.20 a volume—a feat that be- 
came the topic of conversation among 
bibliophiles everywhere. 

However, his triumphant return 
was marred by the news that Con- 
gress was considering a new tariff law 
—the Walker Tariff—which, among 
other things, would place an ad valo- 
rem duty of 20 percent upon most 
books imported into the United 
States. Reacting quickly and articu- 
lately, Jewett authored a pamphlet 
entitled Facts and Considerations 
Relative to Duties on Books. In it, he 
expressed a rarely heard view des- 
tined to become the librarian’s creed 
for removing all artificial obstacles to 
the free flow of information in a demo- 
cratic society. 

His argument was detailed and per- 
suasive, but of special interest was 
his contention that everyone—authors, 


publishers, and readers—would be 
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Library, also for three years. Bates, ex- 
pected to begin in Milwaukee by mid- 
July, earned his professional degree at 
Simmons in 1962. 


Church-State Decision in 
Supreme Court Threatens 


ESEA Program 


[ALA Washington Office] A Penn- 
sylvania state law providing loans of in- 
structional materials and equipment to 
private schools has been ruled unconsti- 
tutional by the U.S. Supreme Court, put- 
ting in jeopardy a new federal aid pro- 
gram authorized by ESEA-IVB. At the 
same time, the Court upheld the state’s 
textbook loan program for children in 
nonpublic elementary and secondary 
schools. Also struck down by the May 19 
decision (in which the court split 6-3) 
was a Pennsylvania law providing “auxil- 
iary services” to children in private 
schools. 

Instructional materials are defined as 
including “books, periodicals, photo- 
graphs, maps, charts, recordings, and 
films.” Instructional equipment includes 
“projectors, recorders, and laboratory 


paraphernalia,” and the so-called auxil- 
iary services include “counseling, test- 
ing, psychological services, and speech 
and hearing therapy and related services 
for exceptional, remedial, or education- 
ally disadvantaged students.” Textbooks 
are defined as “books, reusable work- 
books, or manuals, whether bound or in 
looseleaf form, intended for use as a 
principal source of study material for a 
given class or group of students, a copy 
of which is expected to be available for 
the individual use of each pupil in such 
class or group.” 

The ruling came in a suit brought by 
three individuals (all resident taxpayers 
in Pennsylvania) and four organizations: 
the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the Pennsyl- 
vania Jewish Community Relations 
Council, and the Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State. 

The court’s decision in the Pennsy]l- 
vania case (Meek et al v. Pittenger, Sec- 
retary of Education, et al., No. 73-1765) 
has serious implications for the new 
federal aid program authorized by ESEA 
Title IV-B, Libraries and Learning Re- 








An 1845 Overture to the Librarian’s Creed; 
Farsighted Bibliophile Promotes the Free Flow of Information 


by Michael H. Harris 


Librarian Jewett on freedom: “If we 
prohibit or render dearer the books 
which these men need, we do incal- 
culable injury to the whole community.” 
EE Se ae 
“injured by restrictions, of any sort, 
upon the importation of books.” As 
far as Jewett was concerned: 
the interests of all are promoted by 
a taste for reading. Everything that 
tends to promote such a taste, is sub- 
ject for mutual congratulations, and 
everything which discourages it, in- 








jures all alike. It is too trite a truism 
to be gravely uttered, that the diffu- 
sion of knowledge is a benefit to the 
community. 


In the end he argued for a repeal of 
all duties on books. 

At a time when the Congress is 
again “seized” of a piece of legisla- 
tion designed to restrict the free flow 
of information—the Copyright Law— 
it may prove instructive to reread 
Jewett's remarks.* For his argument 
was one of the first and most articu- 
late made by a librarian determined 
to defend the interests of readers 
against the self-interested proponents 
of duties or copyright restrictions 
which would inhibit the free flow of 
information so essential to the suc- 
cessful functioning of a democracy. 


*The full text of Jewett’s Facts and 
Considerations can be found in Michael 
H. Harris, ed. The Age of Jewett; 
Charles Coffin Jewett and American Li- 
brarianship, 1841-1868 (Littleton, Col- 
orado: Libraries Unlimited, 1975). 
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Michael Harris is an associate professor 
at the College of Library Science, Univ. 
of Kentucky. 
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sources, which provides grants to the 
states for library resources, educational 
equipment, guidance, counseling, and 
testing services. ESEA IV-B requires 
the “equitable participation” of children 
in private elementary and secondary 
schools. It is generally expected that 
once ESEA IV-B funds have been dis- 
tributed to the local education agencies, 
a suit will be brought challenging the 
constitutionality of the program. The 
same may occur with respect to Title I 
of ESEA, which authorizes a wide range 
of services for educationally disadvan- 
taged students. 


Woman to Head 
Duke U. Library 


“A comfortable shift” is how Connie 
R. Dunlap describes her impending 
move from deputy associate director at 
the University of Michigan library to 
university librarian at Duke (Durham, 
N.C.). Beginning September 1, Ms. Dun- 
lap will take on full responsibility for 
the total library operations of Duke, 
whose library contains some 2.5 million 
volumes. 






the changing needs of the university 
community. The characteristics of re- 
search libraries have been significantly 
altered.” 

Other demands she foresaw: working 
with tight budgets; developing ways to 
increase the efficiency of staff and at the 
same time offer them opportunities for 
professional growth; and creating in- 
novative programs for public services. 
And, of course, she added, the position 
will involve “just plain hard work.” 

Before her appointment as deputy as- 
sociate director, Ms. Dunlap was head of 
Michigan’s graduate library. At present, 
she is on ALA’s Council and is active in 
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We build mobile units tc 
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There’s a new look in bookmobiles. They're 
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ALA/RTSD. She earned her library de- 
gree at U. Mich. in 1952. 


Library and Book Rates 
To Take ist Jump July 6 


[ ALA Washington Office] Postal rate 
increases scheduled to take effect July 6, 
1975, raise both the library rate and the 
fourth-class book rate. The library rate, 
now 6 cents for the first pound and 3 
cents for each additional pound, will go 
to 7 cents for the first, with no change 
for additional pounds. The book rate, 
now 18 cents for the first pound and 8 
cents for each extra pound, will rise to 
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full of new things to look at. Now Gerstenslager 
offers you a complete multi-media van with au- 
dio-visual accessories to help you get your mes- 
sage through. Closed circuit T V. Rear screen pro- 


Connie R. Dunlap 


She noted that the most significant dif- 
ference between Michigan and Duke 
would be “working with a smaller stu- 
dent body. Pm really looking forward to 
it.” Dealing with a smaller number of 
students, she felt, would result in a 
greater sense of accomplishment, a sense 
of adding something concrete to student 
education. 

When asked what challenges her new 
job would bring, Ms. Dunlap told AL 
that her first concern was “keeping pace 
with the many important changes in li- 
brarianship in the next decade, and with 
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jection. Complete “mini theaters”. And more. 


Start with a conventional or forward control 
van, bus body, or semi-trailer. And specify from 
there. Your Gerstenslager representative is 
factory-trained to see that you get the features 
you need. Right where you need them. Complete 
design drawings and exact specifications are 

in your hands before you buy. This kind of 


attention to detail has made us the country’s 
largest manufacturer of custom mobile units. 
So, before you settle for someone else’s as- 


sembly line unit, call Gerstenslager. Where 
custom-engineering has been a tradition for 
over 100 years. 





SRERSTENSLAGER 


The Gerstenslager Company 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 (216)262-2015 
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19 cents for the first pound and 9 cents 
for each additional. 

These are temporary rate increases 
only, awaiting further deliberations and 
decisions from the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion and the Board of Governors of the 
U.S. Postal Service. Pending before the 
Commission are the May 28, 1975, deci- 
sions of an administrative law judge 
which would, among other things, result 
in a library rate of 29 cents for the first 
pound and 14 cents for each additional 
pound. While the full increase supported 
by the judge would not take effect imme- 
diately, there would be a hefty increase 
in 1975 to 9 cents for the first pound and 
5 cents for each additional pound. 


Vacation Time and Benefits: 
How Your Library Rates 


If youre a public librarian and your 
annual vacation is less than 18 days a 
year, you can argue that your benefit in 
this category is below the national norm, 
according to a recent survey of personnel 
benefits in fifty major U.S. public li- 
braries. 

In compiling and analyzing statistics 
provided by the libraries in regard to 
vacation allowance, sick leave. work 
week, and beginning professional sala- 
ries, Director Carlton C. Rochell of At- 





Humbug 


lanta Public Library found his own in- 
stitution to be in “the progressive main- 
stream,’ with room for improvement in 
vacation allowance to beginning non- 
professional staff and sick leave for all 
staff. 

For vacation time, 52 percent of the 
libraries in the sample make no distinc- 
tion between benefits for professional 
and nonprofessional staff. Of the 48 per- 
cent reporting a difference, professional 
personnel receive a significantly greater 
amount of vacation time. The national 
vacation allowance average for profes- 
sionals is 18.1 days; for nonprofessionals, 
15.2. 

The standard 40-hour work week is 
common among 60 percent of the li- 
braries surveyed. Other percentages re- 
ported: 4 percent of the libraries require 
a 38-hour work week: 18 percent, 37 
hour: 2 percent, 36 hour; and 16 percent, 
35 hour. 

What salary can beginning profes- 
sionals expect among these fifty public 
libraries? In 76 percent of the libraries, 
yearly salaries range from $8,000 to 
$10,999. The median salary offered to 
beginning librarians was $9,500. 

A summary of the five tables and three 
bar charts is available. Send an SASE 
(9” by 12” envelope) to Carlton Rochell, 
APL, 126 Carnegie Way, N.W., Atlanta, 
GA 30308. 
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$5 Billion House Bill Seeks 
Construction Projects Ready 
To Go. ALA Wash. Office: 
“We’ve Got 743 At Least” 
[ALA Washington Office] Late in 


May, the House passed a local publi 
works bill that would authorize federal 
funding for the construction of publi 
facilities including libraries. The meas 
ure (HR 5247), which the House ap 
proved by an overwhelming majority, 
then moved to the Senate Public Works 
Committee, where hearings began be- 
fore the congressional Memorial Day 
recess, 

The House-passed bill has a two-fold 
purpose: to alleviate the growing prob- 
lem of national unemployment, and to 
stimulate activity in the nation’s econ- 
omy. It would authorize federal grants- 
in-aid to states and local governments 
(with priority given to the latter) for 
public facilities projects which promise 
rapid implementation and reduction of 
unemployment. 

ALA supported the bill in testimony 
presented May 6 to the House Sub-Com 
mittee on Economic Dev lopment, and 
urged that the committee report on the 
bill explicitly state the eligibility ot pub- 
lic libraries “because of 
the part of the federal bureaucracy to 
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humbug 
rabbit 


(A Junior Literary 
Guild Selection) 


Granny is preparing for an 
Easter egg hunt for her grand- 
children, but she can’t 

find the eggs her hen Gracie 
lays. The rabbit children 
think their father is the 

Easter Bunny. “Humbug,” he 
says. Meanwhile, Barnaby 

the cat is looking mighty 
mysterious. “Fathers and 
mothers will welcome. this 
unusual and witty book at 
bedtime. It will insure a 

story hour of shared fun, 
rather than a chore for adults.” 
—Publishers Weekly. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Lorna 
Balian. Ages 3-7. $5.95 
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funny- 
bone _ 
dramatics 


Performing before an audi- 
ence is fun for young children, 
especially when laughter is 
involved. Bernice Wells 
Carlson presents humorous 
speak-up riddles, dramatic 
puppet jokes, skits with end 
ings the actors create them- 
selves, and plays with both 
serious and humorous twists 
i ideal for teaching 
delivery this fast-moving 
extension of Carlson’s Act 

It Out will provide good 
routines for young entertain- 
ers.” —Library Journal. Illus. 
by Charles Cox. Ages 4-8. 
$4.95 
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Summer has come and 
Trudy needs something to do. 
Her mother is away at work 
all day. Trudy’s diary 

is filled with the joys and 
problems of growing up as 
she learns from her friends 
as well as her enemies. 

the story is pleasant, 
its morals and messages im- 
plicit rather than forced 
upon the reader.” —Publishers 
Weekly. Ruth Hooker. Illus. 
by Gloria Kamen. Ages 8-12. 
$3.95 


See you at ALA, abingdon 
Booth 125! 


Gertrude 


nashville + new york 
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in the News 


HAPPY 175th BIRTHDAY TO LC! 


R 


tte 


Re ver since 1876, when Dewey called upon the Librarian of Congress to help launch 
the American Library Association, LC and ALA have been friendly first cousins, scrap- 
ping now and then, but most often fighting side by side for the right of every citizen to 
share in the national information resource. Now, as LC celebrates its 175th anniversary 
and ALA approaches its 100th, the Association extends its very best wishes to the en- 
tire LC staff for a jubilant birthday year. The following highlights were compiled with 


the kind help of LC’s John Cole: 
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LC & ALA 


1899: ALA President Herbert 
Putnam named Librarian of 
Congress, first of four ALA 
presidents on LC staff, includ- 
ing L. Quincy Mumford, ALA 
President and new Librarian of 
Congress in 1954. 


1904: LC publishes A.L.A. 
Catalog: 8,000 Volumes for a 
Popular Library. 


1908: Chief of LC Catalogue 
Division J.C.M. Hanson edits 
American edition of Anglo- 
American cataloging rules. 


1917: Putnam becomes director 
and LC the headquarters of ALA 
War Service to supply reading 
matter to American troops. 


1939: ALA urges Senate not to 
confirm MacLeish nomination 
for lack of librarian quailifi- 
cations. 


1942: MacLeish introduced at 
ALA convention as “a man of 
whom we librarians are very 
proud.” 


1942: LC, ALA, and others sign 
contract for LC printed card - 
catalog, 1898-1942. 


1949: ALA-adopted Rules for 
Descriptive Cataloging issued. 


1950: Librarian Emeritus Put- 

nam receives standing ovation 
at ALA banquet to honor LC in 
its sesquicentennial year. 


1964: LC and ALA agree to 
seek funds to publish the pre- 
1956 portion of the National 
Union Catalog, the grandest 
bibliographic project in modern 
times. 


1967: Publication of Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules, 
prepared by LC, ALA, and 
others. 


1968: First volumes of Pre-1956 
National Union Catalog appear. 


1975: Acting Librarian of Con- 
gress John G. Lorenz completes 
term on ALA Exec. Board. 








narrowly define such terms as ‘public 
facilities’ to exclude public libraries.” 
For example, ALA noted, “much time 
and effort were recently required on the 
part of communities throughout the 
country as well as Members of Congress 
to correct community development block 
grant regulations which had erroneously 
excluded public libraries.” The com- 
mittee report issued May 12 (H. Rept. 
94-203) does specify libraries as a type 
of public facility that would be eligible 
under the program. 

ALA also called to the subcommittee’s 
attention the results of a recent state 
survey conducted by the Washington 
Office which shows that at least 743 li- 
brary construction projects could be un- 
derway within one year provided federal 
assistance were available, with a third of 
them ready to go by July 1, 1975, and 
another third by January 1976. 

If the public works bill passes the 
Senate and is approved by the President, 
a money bill must also be enacted to pro- 
vide the necessary funds. Up to $5 bil- 
lion is authorized in the House-passed 
measure, but Congress would be likely 
to fund the bill at considerably less than 
the full authorization. 


Three Trustees Elected 
to Govern Expanded 
Merritt Humanitarian Fund 


Joan B. Goddard, Zoia Horn, and Jos- 
lyn N. Williams have been elected to 
govern the recently expanded LeRoy C. 
Merritt Humanitarian Fund. 

Founded in 1970 to aid librarians 
whose positions are threatened due to 
their defense of intellectual freedom in 
libraries, the Fund now also assists li- 
brarians who are, in the trustees’ opinion, 
discriminated against on the basis of sex, 
sexual preference, race, color, creed, or 
place of national origin, or who are de- 
nied basic employment rights. The Fund 
was governed by the executive commit- 
tee of the Board of Trustees of the Free- 
dom to Read Foundation before its re- 
cent expansion in scope. 

Ms. Goddard is a branch librarian, San 
Jose (Cal.) Public Library; Ms. Horn, 
reference services analyst, Stockton-San 
Jose (Cal.) County Library; and Mr. 
Williams, executive director, Capital 
Area Council of Federal Employees 
(Washington, D.C.). 

Contributions to the Fund, as well as 
requests for assistance, should be sent to 
The Trustees, LeRoy C. Merritt Human- 
itarian Fund, 50 East Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. Because the Fund’s ac- 
tivities are in a category other than those 
restricted by Internal Revenue Service 
requirements, donations are not tax 
deductible. 
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ALA’s Edmon Low told members of 
the House Judiciary Committee on May 
14 that the copyright bill now before 
Congress invites “harrassing but unjusti- 
fiable suits” from publishers because it 
prohibits, but fails to clearly define, sys- 
tematic photocopying in interlibrary 
loans. 

“This threat of suit, even if one is able 
to maintain his innocence in court,” said 
Low, “is very real because suits are cost- 
ly in proportion to the amount for which 
one is sued.” Libraries need clear-cut as- 
surance “that it is permissible to make 
a single copy as an aid in teaching and 
research, including a single copy as part 
of an interlibrary loan transaction, and 
that such activity, on behalf of the pub- 
lic good, is not subject to possible suit,” 
he told the members of the committee. 

Flanked by three attorneys and repre- 
sentatives of five library associations, 
Low testified on the third day of hear- 
ings before Rep. Robert Kastenmeier’s 
subcommittee on Courts, Civil Liberties 
and the Administration of Justice, which 


COPYRIGHT BOUT 
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is expected to complete its preliminary 
overhaul of the 1909 copyright law 
sometime late this year. The librarians 
testimony, grouped with that of publish- 
ers and educators, seeks to eliminate sec- 
tions of a copyright revision bill passed 
by the Senate last year which could halt 
all photocopying in interlibrary loan 
transactions. 

Publishers, on the other hand, are try- 
ing to convince the committee that the 
Senate’s wording on photocopying is 
adequate to protect all parties. The Na- 
tional Education Association and educa- 
tion groups are arguing for a broadening 
of terms to allow multiple photocopying 
for use in classrooms. All parties are rely- 
ing on the concept of “fair use” to sup- 
port their point of view. 

The panel of publishers’ lawyers fol- 
lowing the librarians to the witness table 
attacked interlibrary photocopying prac- 
tices as “on-demand publishing” while 
dismissing Low’s examples as situations 
readily recognizable as “fair use.” 

Waving copies of University Micro- 
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films catalogs and offprints, Irwin Karp 
of the Authors League told the commit- 
tee that complex interlibrary loan net- 
works were just around the corner. “The 
library community is full of this future 
of systems,” said Karp, “but when li- 
braries reproduce they do not pay a roy- 
alty and that’s the crux of it.” Publishers, 
he said, were ready to set up a photo- 
copying licensing system at the drop of 
a hat. 

Townsend Hoopes, president of the 
Association of American Publishers, at- 
tacked the “unforthcoming attitude” of 
librarians and suggested that earlier 
“agreements” to pay for photocopying 
“were later shot down by officials of the 
various library associations” even though 
“in the field we have found widespread 
sympathy” for the publishers’ point of 
view. Librarians say that Hoopes, a for- 
mer undersecretary of the Air Force who 
joined the AAUP in 1978, has miscon- 
strued history. 

Committee members seemed less con- 
vinced than the publishers of their abil- 





ity to design an efficient licensing sys- 
tem. A Democrat from upstate New 
York, Rep. Edward Pattison, suggested 
that the problems of pre-clearance and 
charges will require “some sort of very 
complicated mechanism.” But Karp dis- 
agreed. “It’s poppycock to talk about 
these problems” compared to the intrica- 
cies of performing rights societies, he 
asserted. 

Asked by Rep. George Danielson, an- 
other Democrat from suburban Los An- 
geles, how to define systematic photo- 
copying, Hoopes answered: “[when] by 
plan or effect it [the library] regularly 
produces copies which are provided to 
the user in lieu of the original.” Daniel- 
son replied that “quick copying is here 
to stay. Rather than fighting the inevit- 
able we've just got to find a way to live 
with it.” 

Danielson’s apprehensions about de- 
fining systematic photocopying were 
further confirmed the next day as edu- 
cators and educational publishers traded 
shots in the jammed hearing room. At 


one point NEA attorney Harry Rosen- 
field told Kastenmeier no one has béen 
able to define fair use, either. “We don’t 
know what it is and they don’t know 
what it is. If you get five lawyers in a 
room youll get fifteen answers,” said 
Rosenfield. Pattison suggested that fair 
use, like the words of the Queen in Alice 
Through the Looking Glass, meant “ex- 
actly what I intend it to mean, no more, 
no less.” 

The educators argued for a clearer 
definition of fair use and a limited edu- 
cational exemption allowing school li- 
brarians and teachers to make multiple 
copies of copyrighted works for class- 
room use, but forbidding them to repro- 
duce workbooks and other consumable 
items, compile anthologies, or make 
copies of more than a brief excerpt or 
“a short, self-contained work.” In addi- 
tion, the educators’ panel strongly sup- 
ported the library stand on photocopy- 
ing. 

The publishers followed the educators 
to the witness table and decried again 


In the library corner: (seated), Joan Titley 
Adams, Med. LA; Ed Low, ALA; Julius 
Marke, Amer. Assn. of Law Librarians; 
Frank E. McKenna, Special LA; (stand- 
ing) Susan Sommer, Music LA; James 
Sharaf, Harvard Library, counsel. Not 
shown, John McDonald, Assn. of Re- 
search Libraries. 
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what Karp termed “one-at-a-time” print- 
ing. “Our educational brethren simply 
turn their backs on the open market and 
free market,” said Karp in his second 
day before the committee. The lead wit- 
ness, veteran publishers’ lawyer Bella 
Linden, told Kastenmeier that, in the 
ten years since the first copyright revi- 
sion hearings were held, “all that has 
changed is the technology. Now there is 
a more rapid technique for cheating the 
dissemination system.” Librarians’ and 
teachers’ budgets “should not be bal- 
anced at the expense of intellectual 
property rights,” she said. 

At the end of the hearing Pattison 
again questioned the publisher’s asser- 
tion that a clearinghouse would be a 
simple matter to implement. He in- 
quired if some “good try exemption” 
should be written into the law if photo- 
copiers ran out of time before the copy- 
right owner could be paid off. “You can’t 
always find these things out,” said Patti- 
son. 


—Christopher Wright 
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WHAT EDMON LOW TOLD THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ABOUT LIBRARIES 





dd 

am Edmon Low, Director of the Library of New College, Sarasota, Florida. Today I will 
present the views of the American library community as represented through six major library 
associations. . . . We are here today to talk about library copying and the provisions of the 


copyright revision bill (HR 2223). I would like first to point out that, although this copyright 
revision bill has been under consideration for ten years, the library photocopying issue is still 
an important unresolved subject. In brief, the question which Congress must decide is whether 





The case for libraries /s de- 
livered by Edmon Low, chair- 
man of the ALA Copyright 
Subcommittee, to the Sub- 
committee on Courts, Civil 
Liberties, and the Adminis- 
tration of Justice, House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, at 
a hearing on Library Photo- 
copying Provisions of HR 
2223, General Copyright Re- 
vision Bill, on May 14. Listen- 
ing are Rep. Robert Kasten- 
meier, rt., chairman of the 
subcommittee; Counsel 
Herbert Fuchs, center; and 
Rep. George E. Danielson. Mr. 
Low was representing ALA, 
the American Assn. of Law 
Librarians, Assn. of Research 
Libraries, Medical Library 
Assn., Music Library Assn., 
and Special Library Assn. 
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libraries will be permitted—at no additional expense—to continue to serve the 
public by the long-standing practice of providing single copies of copyrighted 
material for a user’s research or study. It is an issue with direct and widespread 
impact on the general public. It involves both the right of access to library mate- 
rials and the cost of that access. | 

In the past year there have been two major developments affecting this ques- 
tion. In the first case ever brought by a publisher, the Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, the courts have upheld the photocopying of single copies of copyrighted 
medical journal articles as being within the doctrine of fair use and not constituting 
infringement of copyright. It is in part because this case consumed seven years 
and major financial outlay that libraries are concerned about the second major 
development, which is the introduction last year into the Senate bill, without any 
hearing, of a new and undefined limitation on the rights of libraries, namely, the 
concept of “systematic reproduction” of either single or multiple copies of copy- 
righted material. 


N ow, when we talk about library copying we are not talking about something 
for the benefit of libraries or librarians, we are talking about something that is 
carried on for the benefit of users of libraries, who include citizens from all walks 
of life throughout the country. 

When we talk about library copying practices, we are talking about the school- 
boy in California who may need a copy of an article in the Los Angeles Times for 
a project he is working on in his ninth-grade class. 

We are talking about a judge in a county court in Middlesex County, Massa- 
chusetts, who may find he needs a copy of a law review article which bears directly 
upon a difficult question of law which has arisen in the course of his work. 

We are talking about a doctor in downstate Illinois who has a patient with an 
unusual and rare disease and the only recent material to be found is contained in 
an obscure journal published in Sweden and available only through the Regional 
Medical Library System, but which article may aid him in saving his patient's life. 

We are talking about a member of this Committee asking the Congressional 
Research Service of the Library of Congress for an article dealing with copyright. 

And we are talking about a musician who is preparing a scholarly article on the 
music of Mozart and needs to take with him to his study a copy of a portion of 
a recently edited score of one of Mozart's works with which he is concerned. 

The list is endless, but I wish to emphasize that we are talking about an issue 
that very broadly affects the ability of people in this country to make use of their 
libraries which are the repository and storehouse of man’s knowledge. 

It should be noted here that copyright is not a constitutional right, such as trial 
by jury of one’s peers. The Constitution simply authorizes Congress to create the 
right. It is therefore a statutory right—one created by law—and may be changed, 
enlarged, narrowed, or abolished altogether by the Congress here assembled. It 
is a law enacted not for the benefit of an individual or a corporation but for the 
public good and with the purpose, as the Constitution expresses it, “to promote 
the progress of science and useful arts.” Consequently, in revising the copyright 
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law the problem for Congress is to de- 
sign provisions which both encourage 
the creation of original works and per- 
mit the widest possible access to and dis- 
semination of information to the public; 
and, where these goals compete, to strike 
a balance which best serves the funda- 
mental objective of promoting learning, 
scholarship, and the arts... . 


Courts have long recognized that some 
reproduction of portions of a copyrighted 
work for purposes of criticism, teaching, 
scholarship, or research is desirable, and 
this judicial concept, known as “fair use,” 
is incorporated in Section 107 of the re- 
vision bill. Libraries have operated all 
these years under this principle, but it 
does lack the assurance of freedom of 
liability from harassing suits which the 
librarian needs in his work. This fair use 
concept is necessarily expressed in gen- 
eral language in the bill, so a librarian 
will not be able to be sure until a court 
decides a particular case whether his ac- 
tion, undertaken with the best of inten- 
tions to aid a patron, is or is not an in- 
fringement. .. . 

Fair use, then, is not really a right to 
copy any given thing, but only a defense 
to be invoked if one is sued. This threat 
of suit, even if one is able to maintain 
innocence in court, is very real because 
suits are costly in proportion to the 
amount for which one is sued. This re- 
vision bill provides not only for demand 
for actual damages, but also one can be 
sued for statutory damages up to a limit 
of $50,000 for each imagined infringe- 
ment. Thus, harassing but unjustifiable 
suits are really invited by this bill. 

In light of the above, we librarians be- 
lieve that in addition to Section 107 
delineating fair use, further protection 
is needed to assure that it is permissible 
to make a single copy as an aid in teach- 
ing and research, including a single copy 
as part of an interlibrary loan transac- 
tion, and that such activity, in behalf of 
the public good, is not subject to possible 
suit, 

This assurance has now been largely 
provided in parts of Section 108 (a) 
through (f), for which we are very ap- 
preciative. However, we are greatly con- 
cerned with the addition of subsections 
108 (g)(1) and (2), and (h), which 
take back the very rights set forth in 108 
(a) through (f). These are provisions 
which came into the bill in the Senate 
after hearings were concluded in 1973, 
without the opportunity for discussion 
by library representatives with Senator 
McClellan’s Subcommittee. Today’s 
hearings are the first opportunity we 
have had to express publicly our very 
deep concern. ... 

Subsection (g) (1) gives us concern 
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because often there is no basis for a li- 
brary employee to judge whether a re- 
quest for a copy represents “isolated and 
unrelated reproduction” as specified. . . . 

Section 108 (g) (2) says that the 
rights of reproduction and distribution 
do not extend to a library which “engages 
in the systematic reproduction or distri- 
bution of single or multiple copies or 
phonorecords of material described in 
subsection (d).” The materials referred 
to in (d) are journal articles or small 
portions of other copyrighted works. 

The question immediately arises as to 
what constitutes systematic reproduc- 
tion. To the extent that we are able to 
puzzle it out, it appears to have been 
aimed at practices of the kind which 
were upheld as fair use by the Court of 
Claims in the Williams & Wilkins case. 
In listening to my publisher and author 
friends, the preeminent example which 
they give of systematic reproduction has 
always been the Regional Medical Li- 
brary System, with the National Library 
of Medicine at its AMEX... . 





Another large and highly important 
type of system for which this systematic 
reproduction poses problems is that of 
the county and multi-county library sys- 
tems throughout the whole country. . . . 

Because interlibrary loan is one of the 
vital elements in this concept which has 
been so mutually beneficial to all, it is 
urgent that no restrictions be imposed 
which would diminish the effectiveness 
of the program. Such a diminution, if it 
occurred, would be as much against the 
interest of the publishers as against the 
citizens the libraries serve. . . . To say 
that a library merely because it happens 
to belong to such a “system” is pro- 
hibited from photocopying where if it 
did not belong, it would be permitted to 
do so, seems to us farfetched indeed. 


TE Wa has focused upon the me- 
chanics and the feasibility of possible 
mechanisms for collecting payments for 
photocopying of copyrighted materials. 
It must be emphasized, however, that 
there has been no agreement as to 


whether such a payment mechanism is 
acceptable to libraries even if it is work- 
able, and also I may say no seemingly 
workable mechanism has yet been ad- 
vanced in that it still appears it would 
take dollars to collect dimes. . . . 

The publishers will probably tell you 
that they, too, are for photocopying but 
they want money for it without any out- 
lay or trouble on their part. I should like 
to point out some reasons why licensing 
and payment of royalties by librarians 
for the photocopying they do is not justi- 
fied. First, many publishers already have 
variable pricing for journals; that is, 
they charge a considerably higher price 
for the same journal for a library sub- 
scription than for an individual subscrip- 
tion. . . . These higher subscription prices 
to libraries presumably are designed in 
many cases to include charges for an- 
ticipated copying. Some journal pub- 
lishers have received substantial federal 
assistance in modernizing their editorial 
and manufacturing procedures. Other 
journals, and also some of those just 
mentioned, have already had major con- 
tributions of public funds in the nature 
of per-page charges, usually in the range 
of $50 to $100 per printed page paid by 
the author or by a federal grant which 
is financing his work. The author is usu- 
ally not paid by the publisher for his 
work in writing the article but the library 
or the institution where the author is lo- 
cated often spends a sizable amount for 
interlibrary loan postage and handling 
to aid him in preparation of his article 
which the periodical then receives with- 
out cost. As an example, my own small 
library spent during this past year over 
$100 on interlibrary loan expense for 
books to enable a professor to write an 
article for an historical journal, but the 
journal did not pay him anything for the 
article. 

In light of these contributions which 
the libraries and the public already make 
to the publication of these works, it 
seems unreasonable for journal pub- 
lishers to demand still further payment 
from libraries, and eventually the public, 
for the occasional photocopying of in- 
dividual articles for library users, It 
seems even more unreasonable in view of 
the fact that by making the information 
concerned available to those with cur- 
rent, specific needs for it, library photo- 
copying fosters the basic purpose of the 
authors of such articles. But when it is 
also noted that there is no evidence that 
the libraries’ policies have caused pub- 
lishers any harm whatsoever and may 
actually increase their subscriptions, it is 
clear that such demands are completely 
unjustified and the public interest re- 
quires that they be rejected by Con- 
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Summing Up After Three Years: 


THE SUCCESS OF INFORMATION AND REFERRAL SERVICES IN 
THE FIVE-CITY NEIGHBORHOOD INFORMATION CENTER PROJECT 


Librarianship may be a small pond, but the roster of big frogs at a recent 
meeting in Detroit was impressive: head librarians from San Francisco, Balti- 


more, Cleveland, St. Louis, Houston, 
Memphis, Tulsa, and Detroit; branch 
heads from Chicago, New York, and you- 
name-it; deans of library schools; and 
the U.S.O.E. 

But it wasn’t the presence of all these 
lily-pad heavies that gave us something 
to croak about; it was what the practi- 
tioners were doing downstairs at the De- 
troit Public Library while the adminis- 
trators were talking about it upstairs. 


What They Were Saying 
What they were talking about up- 


stairs, some hundred librarians during 
two days in May, was the Neighborhood 
Information Center (NIC) Project after 
its first three years. Five cities ( Atlan- 
ta, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, and 
Queens Borough) had taken part in the 
project, now coming to the end of its 
U.S.O.E. seed funding. They had set up 
Information and Referral (I&R) service 
in at least two branches of their city sys- 
tems, expanded it as much as possible, 
and kept a careful watch on the results. 
Now the big questions were ready to be 
answered: 1) Did the project demon- 
strate a demand for urban-survival-infor- 
mation clearinghouses? and 2) Could li- 
brarians handle that type of service? 

We have never seen a group of con- 
ferees so attentive, so eager to learn from 
someone else’s experience. Each had a 
stake in the project’s outcome; each had 
a mandate from the folks back home: 
serve the whole community. 


What They Were Doing 


Downstairs, they were doing I&R. 

We'd sneaked away from the “Confer- 
ence on Information and Referral Ser- 
vice in Public Libraries” for a few mo- 
ments to get a candid look at Detroit's 
Neighborhood Information Center in ac- 
tion. Called TIP (The Information 
Place), the telephone-based service is 
offered at every Detroit branch; but at 
TIP Central, just inside the entrance to 
the main library building, there is more 
over-the-counter activity to observe: 

What we saw and heard brought to 
life what was being said at the confer- 
ence: 

e That there is an overwhelming de- 
mand for this service when it is located 
in the library (some 100,000 queries a 
year in Detroit) ; 

e That, given half a chance and a well 
organized file of community agencies 
and services, I&R delivers what the peo- 
ple want; and 
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è That good librarians can not only 
organize the information and supervise 
its delivery as if they were born to it; 
they can also enjoy work on the front 
lines along with librarian-trained aides 
from the community. 

Here is one TIPical scenario as we ob- 
served it: 

Young woman approaches young man 
at TIP desk. “I hear you're the people 
who can solve any problem.” She draws 
a breath. “I’ve got a big one.” The librar- 
ian says he'll do his best. He listens. He 
checks some files. In about eight minutes, 
he’s got someone on the phone from an- 
other agency who assures him the prob- 
lem can be solved without delay; just 
send the woman over to the agency, two 
blocks away, and have her ask for 
.. “Thank you!” cries the young woman. 
“Thank you!” “Let us know if it doesn't 
work out,” says the librarian. 

It’s pretty nice stuff. We ask whether 
some people cry and embrace the TIP 
librarians when they come across, The 
answer is yes, they do; and we can be- 
lieve it. I&R is a service that some say is 
merely an extension of reference and out- 
reach. But to us it seems to be qualita- 
tively different, especially when it treads 
that thin line between information and 
counseling or comes deliciously close to 
advocacy and social action without ac- 
tually crossing the line. It is an in-be- 
tween service that has already given rise 
to nomenclature other than “librarian”: 
we hear “library ombudsman” or “infor- 
mation expediter” and “information ar- 
ticulator.” But Detroit Librarian and 
conference organizer Clara Jones argued 
throughout the two days that it is still 
library work. She ought to know, as one 
of the few big-city librarians to come to 
the top post straight from service in the 
branches—eighteen years of it. She was 





also one of the first to develop I&R, along 
with her former deputy librarian, Bob 
Croneberger. Because of this early start 
(1971), a total commitment to the I&R 
concept, the “traditional” resource 
strengths of Detroit PL, and a donated . 
public relations campaign for the TIP 
hotline service, the library’s I&R is now 
a full department, is booming, and is 
here to stay in recession-stricken Motor 
City. 

But what about the other urban sys- 
tems connected with the project? 


The I&R Effect 

“It turned our library around!” ex- 
claimed Houston City Librarian and 
NIC Coordinator David Henington to 
the conferees. We were “rather a dead 
system. This program proved our useful- 
ness. We gave it first priority. In com- 
mitment, we walked down the aisle with 
it. Since then, our budget has increased 
by fifty percent. We're adding 142 posi- 
tions this year.” | 

A groan of envy went up. Henington 
reviewed the now-famous TV publicity 
campaign (a spoof on Watergate) for 
the library’s information services. It more 
than doubled the telephone reference re- 
quests. 

Most of the NIC participants agreed 
that I&R beefed up business for the li- 
brary’s traditional services, but not with- 
out plenty of beefing from the traditional 
librarians. Most staff resistance was to 
doing what it considered “social work,” 
but a little dose of the actual I&R ser- 
vice (as opposed to workshops) often 
won new converts. 

Samuel Lacey of Queens Borough had 
this observation about I&R personnel: 
“The enthusiasm of staff in their 20s and 
early 30s compared with the indifference 
of those over 35 tells us something about 
librarians that we may not want to hear.” 
Houston’s Henington and Cleveland’s 
Robert Vokes disagreed. Among Cleve- 
land’s worst start-up problems was the 
initial ill will between an I&R branch 
and a nearby Community Information 
Service—a clearinghouse for all commun- 
ity groups. The library had to move its 
NIC operation elsewhere before the mis- 
understanding was worked out. Almost 
all the Project libraries ran into one 
group or another that suspected NIC to 
be an invasion of their territory. One 
southern library has just beat out United 
Way for I&R service with revenue shar- 
ing funds. But usually the conflicts are 
resolved when it becomes clear the li- 
brary is delivering referrals, not compet- 
ing services. Agency response to referrals 
from the library were generally favorable 
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and often enthusiastic. It is the follow- 
up—when the agency may not have per- 
formed the service expected of it—that 
is the trickiest business. In one instance, 
the Detroit TIP service made 20 follow- 
up calls for a young patron with hip dis- 
ease who was entitled to free care at a 
certain agency. TIP remained tactful, 
and the service was finally delivered. 
Had it not been, there isn’t very much 
the library could have done, save remove 
that agency from the referral file. If the 
libraries were to get any tougher, the in- 
formation function—and most of the 
agency cooperation—would quickly de- 
teriorate. 


An End Product Beyond the Book 


NIC has drawn non-library users into 
a library service. But most NIC partici- 
pants concur that I&R is not to be used 
as a means toward increasing the use of 
books. “You're already delivering an end 
product, beyond the book,” said Lacey. 
Still, I&R cannot be stereotyped as a non- 
cultural service, primarily for welfare 
and job queries. On the contrary, De- 
troit's up-to-date file of some thousand 
community agencies was utilized in this 
order of frequency: consumer protection 
at the top, followed by legal aid, educa- 
tion and cultural services, health, recrea- 
tion, environment, social welfare, and 
employment/ vocation. 

Make no mistake about it, I&R has 
many snags yet to be worked out. Train- 
ing professional staff to meet these chal- 
lenges is another pandora’s box. Miles 
Martin of U. Toledo described his li- 
brary school’s imaginative special pro- 
gram for I&R work; but because his 
school is unaccredited, most of the grad- 
uates don’t get placed in the appropriate 
public libraries. (Columbia’s accredited 
COMLIP training program is detailed in 
the “Source/Education” section of this 
issue. Several of its graduates have gone 
into library I&R service. ) 


Now What? 


Information and Referral is here. The 
Neighborhood Information Center Proj- 
ect helped get it here and proved that 
it belongs. Not only in public libraries, 
as Bob Croneberger insisted during an 
interview with AL after the conference, 
but as a means toward increasing the 
usefulness of special, academic, and 
school libraries, all of which “ought to be 
building referral files for needed infor- 
mation beyond the library’s resources.” 

Will I&R supplement or supersede the 
library’s traditional services? Will it be 
absorbed by them? Will it break away 
from the library framework? Will it al- 
ways succeed? (In Baltimore, where I&R 
lacked the necessary publicity, commit- 
ment, and all-important telephone capa- 
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Announcing a New Service: 





THE AMERICAN LIBRARIES I&R ACTION LINE 


Hotlines, action lines, switchboards, 
neighborhood information centers, com- 
munity information and referral (I&R) 
centers — whichever name you prefer, 
it’s the most significant new service in 
Libraryland. Seeing I&R centers in action 
recently inspired AL to offer a similar 
service to its readers: The American Li- 
braries I&R Action Line. Beginning in the 
fall, a selection of your most urgent li- 
brary questions will be tackled by AL 
staff, specialists at ALA headquarters, or 
resource people in the field, then pub- 
lished with the answer in the AL//&R 
column to benefit a wide range of readers. 

What types of questions will AL//&R 
accept? Almost any on library-related 
matters—they can come from anyone: 
librarians, library support staff, publish- 
ers, authors, users, etc. Of course, our 
specialty will be questions concerning 
ALA itself. Some samples of acceptable 
questions: 

® How can I do any decent planning 
in my school media center without know- 
ing what federal funding | can look for- 
ward to? What’s the story with the new 
school library legislation? How will LLR 
or whatever it’s going to be affect me? 

- © How can | set up a jail library? 

©! heard a rumor that ALA is going 
broke? What are the facts? 

® I’ve written three times about my or- 
der for ALA’s_____. Why haven’t I re- 
ceived one answer? 

e Why can’t your classified job ads 
have a closing date for applications? 

è Is it all right to allow photocopying 
in my library while the copyright bill is 
still kicking around? 

® I'm nota librarian. Can I still be part 
of the ALA insurance plans? 

© They’ve just told me I’ve got to plan 
a new building! Where do | start? 

© Where can | get some basic dope on 
computer output microfilm? 

è Please help end a hot argument in 
the staff lounge: Is circulation increasing 
in public libraries as a result of the re- 
cession? 

(Note: Occasionally, with the help of 
the ALA headquarters library, AL//&R 
will take on reference questions with 
wide professional appeal; but without 
our own full-time reference staff and gen- 
eral reference collection, we’re in no way 
a back-up service for even the small- 
est library. We'll try to suggest further 


bility, it bombed out.) No one knows all 
the answers. Statistics on NIC are still 
being compiled by the Office of Educa- 
tion. Certainly, there is no instant magic 


Sources, however, if you've tried every- 
thing and everyone, or perhaps make a 
reference call ourselves to the right 
source. Let’s see how it goes.) 


What AL//&R Cannot Answer 


For obvious reasons, we can’t accept 
questions which are personal in nature, 
e.g., those dealing with employer/em- 
ployee relations. However, general ques- 
tions about personnel policies are per- 
fectly acceptable. Limitations on staff 
time also preclude answering consumer 
gripes about the service of publishers or 
other commercial firms (with the excep- 
tion of ALA), as well as requests for 
comparative evaluations and reviews (as 
opposed to requests for evaluative 
source). For example, AL/I&R can't 
answer “What is the best 16mm film pro- 
jector on the market for a media center?” 
But we can steer you to sources evaluat- 
ing and comparing different film equip- 
ment. As much as possible, AL//&R will 
provide action and hard information, not 
advocacy. 

Questions selected for publication will 
be those considered the most timely and 
representative of reader concerns. 

We are positively unable to acknowl- 
edge receipt of questions or return them 
to you. Some queries not published in 
AL/I&R will be referred if possible; but, 
unfortunately, we will be unable to notify 
readers of the disposition of queries not 
published. 


How to Send Questions 

Type (double-space) your questions on 
an 8%” by 11” sheet of paper with the 
clear heading, ACTION LINE, and your 
full name, address, and telephone num- 
ber. If the name is not to be published, 
tell us, and we'll print only your initials 
and state. Send all queries (no phone 
calls, please), beginning today, to AC- 
TION LINE, American Libraries, ALA, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 

One last note: Action Line is no sub- 
Stitute for the thousands of questions 
that are ordinarily handled each year by 
the ALA Headquarters Library, your divi- 
sion’s headquarters staff, or other appro- 
priate offices of ALA, such as the Office 
for Intellectual Freedom. Such queries 
will be referred; but we will keep a spe- 
cial lookout for those that come to 
AL//&R as a last resort. 


in I&R; but for slumping libraries in 
search of a meaningful expansion of com- 
munity services, this is the one most 
likely to do the trick. —A.P. 
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Q uiet World 





Lonis 


Sirs 





the autobiography of 


Louis Shores 


and other fine new 
Archon & Linnet books. 
Write for our list of 
over-1,000 titles. 


The 

Shoe String 

Press, inc./Hamden, Ct. 
06514 


CIRCLE 337 ON READER CARD 


FACTS 
ABOUT 
FACS 


Fact 1: FACS stands for Faxon’s 
Automated Claim System 


Fact 2: FACS is a new automated 
system intended to make life a lot 
easier for you. 


Fact 3: To place a claim, all you 
do is complete and return our 
claim notice form. We then acti- 
vate our computer to process the 
claim to the publisher with com- 
plete order and payment informa- 
tion included. 


Fact4: You receive a quarterly 
report of all your claim request 
activity. 

Fact 5: This is only one reason,- 
among many, why you should 
choose Faxon, the world’s only 
fully automated library magazine 
subscription agency. For partic- 
ulars, write for a copy of our 
Service Brochure and annual 
Librarians’ Guide to Periodicals. 
Or call toll-free : 1-800-225-7894. 


Tio 


15 Southwest Park 
Westwood, Massachusetts 02090 
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-ON MY MIND 


EXCUSE ME, MY DEAR DIVISION—BUT WHAT 
DID YOU SAY WAS YOUR REASON FOR BEING? 


by Judith Powell 


Would most school librarians rather switch than fight for AASL? 
Judith Powell thinks so; and she asks whether anyone at ALA cares. 


Does anyone in ALA ever wonder 
where all the school librarians have 
gone? Does the brain trust at ALA Head- 
quarters, strategizing on the need for 
more membership, still delude itself that 
the second largest division is growing 
by leaps and bounds and that it is truly 
representative of those thousands of un- 
recruited school librarians toiling in the 
field? And does ALA really want AASL 
to grow stronger? 

If anyone is truly interested in what is 
happening to school librarians, it might 
be wise to look at one sector of the 
country. If New England can tell us any- 
thing, being the bastion of the status quo 
that it sometimes is, it might be wise to 
note that there are a great many mergers 
between school librarians and their fel- 
low workers, the audiovisual specialists. 
States such as Maine and New Hamp- 
shire have changed their professional as- 
sociation names from “School Library 
Association” to read “Educational Media 
Association.” The New England School 
Library Association voted last year to 
change its name to New England Edu- 
cational Media Association. Except for 
Connecticut, which has had joint con- 
ferences for the past two years and offers 
joint memberships, all of the New En- 
gland school library associations have 
merged with their counterpart audio- 
visual associations. Are these quiet mar- 
riages of print and nonprint people going 
to be advantageous for ALA or AASL, 
or are they an indication of change which 
will shortly signal the advent of slipping 
membership in AASL? 


Sexual Politics 


While these are not shot-gun mar- 
riages—they are, generally speaking, 
man-woman relationships—the men of 
AECT persuasion and at least a few of 
the women are members of AASL. One 
might see the mergers as the beginning 
of a power struggle, even an interesting 
and not insignificant example of a power 
struggle between the two sexes, since 
it is evident that the majority of school 
librarians are women and the majority 
of AV people have historically been men. 

But there are thousands of school li- 
brarians who seem to be non-joiners, and 
they far outnumber the AV group. It will 


be interesting to see which way they 
move. After all, they are the largest 
number of unorganized librarians in the 
United States. It would be to ALA and 
AASL’s (or certainly to AECT’s) dis- 
tinct advantage, as former AASL Presi- 
dent Ben Franckowiak has suggested, to 
have all those dues coming in. 

Possibly the unrecruited are satisfied 
just the way they are. The reason: An- 
other organization—NEA and possibly 


AFT as well. After all, school librarians . 


consider themselves educators first; both 
NEA and AFT make a point of looking 
after the basic needs of local-level edu- 
cators. They help where it counts, with 
comprehensive contracts, salaries, work- 
ing conditions, insurance, even legal as- 
sistance for everyday problems. 

AASL doesn’t attempt to do that, and 
because it is a part of ALA it probably 
would be impossible to try. Although 
ALA has always claimed to be a profes- 
sional organization interested in all li- 
brarians, “all” is evidently too much to 
ask. It is really impossible to put an um- 
brella over groups so diversified in work- 
ing conditions, and apparently, even in 
philosophy, to make it possible for us to 
help each other. Even if we were reall 
united, in areas outside of the nuts-and- 
bolts aspects of technical services, how 
could we establish a power base that 
would work with school boards, city 
governments, and boards of trustees? 
There are too many angles to figure, 
and ALA has already incorporated part 
of the enemy into the power base when 
it admits trustees into the fold. (Ironi- 
cally the trustees wanted to secede and 
were discouraged from doing so!) NEA 
has taken precisely the opposite tack, 
changing its constitution to work for the 
majority of its membership, and to ex- 
clude administrators and school board 
members from positions of power. One 
can’t help questioning what ALA is all 
about when it ignores so casually the 
need for clout, and then wonders why 
membership isn’t what it could be. 





Judith Powell is a concerned member of 
AASL and has served on its board of di- 
rectors. A practicing school librarian, she 
is director of the Waterville (Me.) Senior 
High School Media Center. 
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As far as school librarians are con- 
cerned, it is entirely possible that a great 
many of the nonmembers view the divi- 
sive attitudes within ALA with detach- 
ment. It is hard to take seriously the 
horse-and-buggy attitudes which still 
prevail, for instance, concerning audio- 
visual services. 


Many Branches, No Roots 


But it isn’t just that ALA seems to be 
floating along unaware of what is vital 
to school librarians which is bothering 
so many of us. It is AASL itself. Experi- 
ence in that organization will quickly 
show the school librarian how many fac- 
tions there are within that single divi- 
sion. AASL does not truly represent prac- 
ticing school librarians. A majority of its 
board of directors and officers are either 
library supervisors or library professors 
(for whom there is a separate division 
in ALA already). Two or three school 
librarians who are truly representative 
of those thousands out there get to par- 
ticipate on the board of directors, every 
two years. Frequently they fade from 
view shortly after their term is up, and 
not just for lack of money, although that 
is a consideration. But local, state, and 
regional organizations will point out that 
even these two or three school librarians 
do not come to AASL as their elected 
grass-roots representatives. AASL’s con- 
stitution does not allow for a tie-in with 
regional or state organizations in terms 
of representation. Except for the State 
Assembly, a meeting with a lot of flourish 
and no power—and the single most frus- 
trating experience school librarians can 
have when attending their first (and 
probably last) national meeting—there 
is no place for state or regional represen- 
tation, let alone the voice of the individ- 
ual practicing school librarian. The State 
Assembly is appeasement at its most bla- 
tant. 

If school librarians join NEA or AFT 
they may find it financially difficult to 
join any other professional organizations. 
But if they do they will probably make 
a choice between AECT and AASL. If 
AASL could speak to their needs then it 
would have a chance. But any organiza- 
tion wishing to represent a group of peo- 
ple must reimburse those who travel 
long distances. NEA does! The local 
and state educational media associations 
do, and they have been influenced by 
AECT to do so. If AASL were not con- 
trolled by an elitist group who claim to 
have school librarians’ best interests at 
heart, the constitution would be changed 
to insist that all committees have a ma- 
jority of acting school librarians as mem- 
bers. (In NEA classroom teachers must 
make up 75 percent of all committees, 
and not incidentally a classroom teacher 
is always president of NEA!) When, if 
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ever, was the last time that AASL had a 
practing school librarian—no, not a su- 
pervisor—as its president? 


Equal Representation for All 

If school librarians have no leadership 
role in NEA, neither do they have one in 
AASL. Those few loyalists, mostly super- 
visors from wealthy cities or districts 
who have managed to hang in there, 
year after year, will probably stoutly de- 
fend the progress and valid intentions 
of AASL. Their names are famous to all 
of us by now. They have gone it alone, 
worked hard, and should be commended, 
but it is time for others to join them. We 
need a wider spectrum of representation. 
In particular we need representation 
from poor districts and towns where the 
problems are different from suburbia. 
The ivory tower fantasies of some of the 
other people, no longer working in school 
libraries, professors who helped to design 
the new “guidelines,” are striking exam- 
ples of the need for the old order to 
change. The fact, for instance, that the 
jargon in the new guidelines was even 
used, never mind so hotly defended, is 
evidence of the total lack of awareness 
and concern for the problems that exist 
in the real world where so many of us 
work every day. 

- What it all boils down to is whether or 
not AASL has a valid reason for being. 
Can it help us where we need help? Do 
we really want an organization of our 
own? Perhaps it would be easier to let 
things ride, maintain a membership with 
NEA, join AECT and leave AASL to 
those who have the travel money and the 
time off from the office or the university. 
We may not like it, but at least we’ 
know that Big Brother is watching over 
us—or should I say Big Sister? 





Ed. note: Although we are aware of 
strongly held, opposing points of view, 
we are unable to print them in this issue 
due to space and deadline restrictions. 
Both American Libraries and AASL are 
eager to receive all opinions on this im- 
portant issue, in addition to hard infor- 
mation to substantiate or refute points 
expressed above. The AASL Office re- 
ports that prior comment from members 
has already given direction to the San 
Francisco program and Board agenda, 
which will focus on needs, problems, and 
issues facing the practicing librarian, as 
well as on a new draft State Affiliation 
Plan appearing in the Summer SMQ. 
The plan proposes an affiliate assembly 
and specific participation of state and re- 
gional associations in the governance of 
AASL. 


From Magazines for Libraries 


(2nd Edition, Supplement) 
New York, Bowker 1974 p3 


“There is nothing like 
it...a valuable aid” 
— Bill Katz 


on 


Consumers 
Index 


Consumers Index /s the 
soft-cover access tool that 
lets you take advantage of the 
hard looks Consumer Reports 
and 125 other consumer 
publications are taking at 
consumer goods and services. 


Consumers Index /s designed 
from cover to cover to help you 
find money-and-grief-saving 
facts in 14 easy-to-use 
categories like Transportation, 
Sight & Sound, Education and 
the Library, and The Home. 
Convenient Subject Index jn 
each issue helps you find 
specitic items quickly. 

Product tests, evaluations or 
descriptions are identified by 

a simple letter code in each 
review citation, saving you time 
and frustration. 


Handsomely bound annua/ 
cumulations retain their value 
as long as reviewed items remain 
on the market. 


1975 Quarterly issues $25 
1975 Annual Cumulation $25 





1975 Issues & Annual $45 
1974 Annual $25 
1973 Annual $25 


Postage extra 


Take a hard look at our product 
too. Take advantage of our 
30-DAY EXAMINATION 
privilege, or send for our poster- 
brochure on Consumers Index. 
It could just be your “best buy” 
of 1975. 
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press 


5000 washtenaw 
ann arbor, michigan 
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With LIBS 100 you do. Because LIBS 100 creates an immediate record 
of every book transaction. Files it for immediate recall. And creates an 
up-to-the-minute report of all book activity during the past day, the past 


week, or even the last few minutes. 


First, LIBS 100 speeds check-out. The book 

and patron information is quickly read with 

an electronic pen. It takes about two 

seconds. 

a < Then, it creates a record, matching the 

- patron with the books borrowed. You can 
ask the system about the patron, and geta 

= listing of all the books he already has. Or, 

you can ask about the book and learn which patron has it. LIBS 100 

assigns a due date to each book. Even prints reminder notices for books 

that are overdue or on hold. 






And finally, LIBS 100 compiles circulation data, activity reports by titles 
and classifications, and shelf clearance reports. Along with other infor- 
mation you always wanted, but was simply too difficult, too costly to 
assemble. 


LIBS 100 is a total library circulation control system. Packaged for easy 
operation in any library. 


Best of all, it comes from CLSI. Library people dedicated to solving 
library problems. With systems for circulation control, book acquisi- 
tion, materials booking 


and payroll installed and — Oo ae — 
running in scores of > eee 
| 


community and aca- 
demic libraries across 
the country. We didn’t 
just come in at the very 
last hour. 





CLSI, 81 Norwood Avenue, Newtonville, MA 02160 (617) 965-6310 


CLSI = 


The Library Systems People 
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Son of Commentary 


An Expanded, Year-End, Open Forum for Letters We Wouldn't Print, Couldn't p 
Print, or Hadn’t Yet Received from Our Regiments of Redoubtable Readers 
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DRAWINGS BY MARCUS HAMILTON 


Federal Aid May Be Sacred Cow, but Missouri Was Glad to Milk It 


Charles O’Halloran’s wish for NO federal 
programs for libraries came as no surprise 
(May, pp. 290-92). As a former Missouri 
State Library staff member whose salary 
and program were dependent upon federal 
funds, I always felt a trifle uneasy—particu- 
larly when the head of the state library 
agency did not believe in federally-funded 
library programs. 

How much poorer Missouri would have 
been without its federally-funded institu- 
tional library services program! In the two 
short years that I administered that pro- 
gram, the state expenditure for institutional 
libraries increased 300 percent and most of 
the major correctional, mental health and 
mental retardation facilities had developed 
library programs—some directed by profes- 
sional librarians. This was due wholly to the 
encouragement of federal monies. 

I find it difficult to argue with Mr. O’Hal- 
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loran’s utopian fantasy. Granted there is 
waste in federal programs—and state and 
local programs, too! However, is this to say 
that the value of library programs for the 
institutionalized, handicapped and disad- 
vantaged is falsely inflated because a mini- 
mum of federal funds for grants was com- 
mitted by the Missouri State Library to its 
institutional library services program? Has 
this program been falsely inflated in value 
because of the use of federal funds to en- 
courage state expenditures? 

We have evolved in this country a system 
of federal-state-local participation and co- 
operation in programs which benefit the 
commonweal. To suggest that a segment or 
segments of this participation should be 
eliminated does not do justice to the com- 
promise and balance of conflicting interests 
which must be achieved for this country to 
operate. 


I cannot understand why people view 
federal funding as “outside” monies. Each 
and every one of us has contributed a share 
of these federal monies and we have elected 
representatives to work our will—special 
interest groups notwithstanding, we are all 
citizens and taxpayers—as to the expendi- 
ture of these funds. 

The use of Revenue Sharing monies by a 
local government to install a new restroom 
at city hall over employment of a children’s 
librarian and the use of federal categorical 
grant monies to fund the salary of a chil- 
dren’s librarian rather than a restroom does 
not seem to me to limit any freedom. It sim- 
ply assures that the grand scheme of com- 
promise and the balancing of different or 
conflicting interests will prevail and some 
modicum of peace will ensue. 

BARRATT WILKINS, Assistant State Li- 
brarian, State Library of Florida 
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Bandwagon in the Back Pasture 

In the words of the retiring Connecticut 
State Librarian, American Libraries put on 
a show in presenting his article in the cen- 
terspread of the May 1975 issue (“Continu- 
ing Education Bandwagon,” pp. 288-289). 
However, he weakened the script by con- 
demning all types of group meetings. If 
Walter Brahm had kept to the thesis that 
there are too many meetings and if he had 
provided more specifics, his article would 
have been more convincing, 

For answers to his questions regarding 
the effectiveness of group meetings, Mr. 
Brahm should have used the medium which 
he recommends to librarians for their con- 
tinuing education or asked for assistance 
from his reference librarian. 

While attempting to remove the aura of 
sanctity from continuing education, the ar- 
ticle pays homage to several other sacred 
cows which have been in the back pasture 
for a long time. One is that a library is a 
place which only circulates books and an- 
swers reference questions. Another is that 


„librarians attend meetings only to get away 


from their jobs. If the librarians in the pub- 
lic libraries of Connecticut do not meet to 
exchange ideas, how effective will they be 
in the 4,500,000 hours they spend each year 
in their libraries? 

I wonder how many librarians were in- 
cluded in the 2,500 attendance records men- 
tioned. We become concerned over the mul- 
tiplicity of meetings while attending many 
ourselves and repeatedly seeing the same 
persons, but tend not to notice that many 
librarians do not have equal access to meet- 
ings. Many of them are sponsored by insti- 
tutionally-based organizations, such as con- 
sortia and networks, which usually limit at- 
tendance to relatively few persons. 

As an inveterate participant in library 
meetings, I am aware that they are gener- 
ally well attended even when held at night 
or on weekends—for example, SLA local 
meetings, the NELA Preconference for Sup- 
portive Staff, and the ALA Staff Develop- 
ment Committee workshops. However, they 
are not adequately distributed geograph- 
ically or in relation to the interests of librar- 
ians. Even in metropolitan areas, local 
groups exclude many of the interests of li- 
brarians, largely because the American Li- 
brary Association is not organized on a local 
basis. 

Tuomas H. Canatuan, Assistant Li- 
brarian for Acquisitions, Northeastern 
University, Boston, Massachusetts 


Expertise Plus 25¢ Equals Cup of Coffee 

If a non-member of ALA may comment 
on AL, Id like to disagree with Walter 
Brahm (May, pp. 288-289). To immodestly 
take my own case, when I became a map li- 
brarian I read in the field and now after many 
years have even made my own minor con- 
tribution to the study of cartography. This 
and 25¢ will get me a cup of coffee. While 
continuing education as currently practiced 
is the boondoggle he denounces, how else 
does one get pieces of paper to prove our 
expertise or concern? (In all honesty I do 
have to admit that my certificate in archival 
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management is worth about the same as my 
expertise in the map field—nothing.) As we 
all try for higher wages and positions, at- 
tendance (proven) at workshops is ammu- 
nition. 

While I am tempted to comment on the 
other sacred cows, I shall conquer tempta- 
tion and only express horror at Mary Louise 
Turner's comment (May, p. 264) on library 
curricula invading undergraduate studies. 

J. B. Post, Map Librarian, Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia 


A Bandwagon Built for Basics 

Reading Mr. Walter Brahm’s article, 
“The Continuing Education Bandwagon,” 
reminded me of something from my native 
land of Bangladesh. A professor would fre- 
quently ask students whether or not his lec- 
ture was understandable. Naturally, all stu- 
dents would nod. One day one of the stu- 
dents stood up, acting as if he was counting 
something. The professor demanded an ex- 
planation. The student stated that he was 
trying to find out who else besides him 
didn’t understand the lecture. 

I agree with Mr. Brahm but for different 
reasons. I believe we are clouding real is- 
sues in continuing education with too much 
academic jargon, theories and philosophies. 
What many librarians need—through reme- 
dial education—are the basic skills in librar- 
ianship: how to do a job the most effective 
way. That is not possible simply by reading 
books. Mr. Brahm’s argument in this re- 
spect seems quite unrealistic. I cannot be- 
lieve that librarians gain no practical experi- 
ence by attending workshops such as gov- 
ernment documents workshops, book selec- 
tion, seminars on performance evaluation, 
Seminars on state agencies, and workshops 
on bookkeeping systems for public libraries. 
If participants in these workshops have not 
acquired any knowledge, it is because of the 
failure of those people who planned and 
offered the courses. 

Some positions in the library such as cata- 
loging and acquisitions do not require con- 
tinuing education. However, many librari- 
ans are in positions which require skills that 
they have forgotten or never acquired, In 
these situations, courses in basic library 
skills are essential. 

ATAUAR FARUQUEE, Certification and 
Training Coordinator, State Library of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg 


Quindecimverate Supports 
Continuing Education 


We were surprised that library continu- 
ing education is well supported in Connecti- 
cut (May, pp. 288-289). It was discourag- 
ing, however, to read of the ineffectiveness 
of [many] programs. . . . Criticism of a poor 
program obscures the real issue. Under what 
conditions should funds be spent for travel, 
and time allotted for group activities? 

The I.S.U. Catalog Department was re- 
cently involved in an education program 
which may provide a good model for Con- 
necticut libraries. It utilized not only indi- 
vidual reading, as recommended by Mr. 
Brahm, but also travel and group meetings. 
Each of the catalogers studied individually 
the revised chapter 6 of the Anglo-American 
Cataloging Rules. The assistant head of our 
department attended a group workshop on 
the topic. She returned to lead group ses- 
sions stressing practice cataloging. As a re- 
sult of this coordinated program, we began 
cataloging with revised chapter 6 before 
many other libraries. 

Even those who do not now admit a need 
for continuing education in libraries may 
soon begin advocating well-funded, long- 
range continuing education programs. With 
the growth of networks, and the utilization 
of new technology, each library unit may 
have to revise its procedures and each li- 
brarian faces a new range of decisions. 

By individual study alone, one could in 
many cases discover how a network is de- 
signed to function. Unfortunately, it is ax- 
icmatic that if anything can go wrong, soon- 
er or later it will. The trick is to understand 
what can go wrong and to design proce- 
dures to deal with that. It is doubtful if in- 
dividual reading will be sufficient. If we in- 
tend our average salary to keep pace with 
inflation, we have to design better continu- 
ing education programs, and engage in 
long-range planning for utilizing our human 
resources. 


JOE LINEWEAVER, ARLENE DOWELL, 
DENNIS WENDELL, ANN ERB, BARBARA 
Havicx, BARBARA KITTLE, JANET AN- 
DERSON, JEAN Cook, Curis THIEN, 
SHARI SAMs, MARY RICHARDS, BAR- 
BARA JACOBSON, FREDERICK GULDER, 
Davo Winvon, ELEANOR MCKEE, 
Iowa State University Library, Ames 


Controversial Cows A Welcome Change 


Hallelujah! The May 1975 issue of Amer- 
ican Libraries finally included a feature 
that was of interest and concern to librari- 
ans, i.e., “Challenging the Profession’s Sa- 
cred Cows.” 

It is most refreshing to see American Li- 
braries begin to publish articles that take a 
stand, are a bit controversial, and liable to 
make librarians react. What a welcome re- 
lief from the tweedle-dee and tweedle-dum 
articles that continually appear. 

Who knows, perhaps Sacred Cow no. 5— 
the non-concern of American Libraries for 
thought-provoking discussion of the profes- 
sion—can also be challenged? 

CuarLes R. McCLure, Rutgers Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Son of Commentary 
Ballots Elicit Dread and Loathing 


With dread and loathing second only to 
that I feel yearly on the arrival of 1040, I 
discovered earlier this week the elephantine 
envelope labelled “Official Ballots” in my 
mailbox. Now, a score of hours and one 
gross of biographical sketches and “profes- 
sional statements” later, I squint through 
blasted eyes at this page to record this find- 
ing—you can’t tell the players with this 
scorecard—based on one fact: that the en- 
tries for each contestant on the ballot, osten- 
sibly thorough, aren’t revealing to the voter 
in any useful sense. I want to pursue this 
argument for a few lines, in the hope that 
the ALA staff responsible for this document 
will find some logic in my thesis, and will 
make some major alterations in its com- 
position. 

First, the educational attainments listing 
is meaningless. There is no way of deter- 
mining on paper whether a Ph.D. in history 
makes a more capable ALA officer than a 
B.A. mathematician or an Ed.D., or whether 
a Ph.D. in library science is a better ad- 
ministrator than a B.S.L.S., for that matter. 
Since I presume that every candidate for 
ALA office has some academic back- 
ground in librarianship and/or considerable 
field experience (or much moxie), the list- 
ing of degrees, and institutes attended, in- 
vites a voter response founded upon quasi- 
intellectual snobbery (or anti-intellectual 
reaction) or devotion to one’s alma mater. 
The same reasoning applies to listing awards 
and honors—it’s all Greek to me. 


The inclusion of data on candidates’ ALA 
activities may or may not be meaningful. 
One cannot interpret the data as being 
either an indication of a sincere dedication 
to the profession or a compulsion to belong, 
on the face of things. Similarly, the inclusion 
of number of years in ALA membership in 
the biographical sketch indicates nothing, 
except perhaps the candidate’s age. It might 
be more worthwhile for the candidates to 
restrict their list to two or three ALA ac- 
tivities in which they expended considerable 
time and effort, and which activity, in the 
candidate’s opinion, had a significant impact 
on the library profession. 


On the subject of the “Statements of Pro- 
fessional Concern”: one cannot question the 
sincerity and forethought with which each 
candidate prepared his essay, which does 
not preclude all the paragraphs sounding 
alike. Hardly amazing or coincidental, since 
all informed librarians recognize that the 
fiscal outlook for library development is 
grim, that the professional status of librar- 
ians in this society could be improved, that 
continuing education for career librarians is 
crucial, that women and minorities generally 
are discriminated against and must be ral- 
lied behind, that networks and improved 
bibliographic access and technology can be 
wonderful—but after 100-plus statements, 
one cannot help feeling that the common 
ground has been traversed very thoroughly. 
Indeed, the voter is left to choose according 
to the compositional merits of the state- 
ments, awarding his vote to one whose 
method of presentation is compelling per- 
sonally. 
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What I propose as an alternative candi- 
date entry on next year’s ballot will not elim- 
inate repetition of pronouncement, but it 
may reduce the duration of the echo. The 
revised entry would include: 1) the can- 
didate’s name, current professional title, 
and employing institution; 2) a summary of 
two or three professional association ac- 
tivities, state or national, in which the can- 
didate made a major personal contribution 
to the improvement of libraries and librar- 
ianship, with the nature of the contribution 
indicated clearly; 3) a statement of inten- 
tions, including: a. a few words on the sin- 
gle most important goal that the candidate 
feels ALA must reach during his tenure to 
further the fortunes of libraries and librar- 
ianship; b. fewer words on the first objective 
that must be met in passage to the attain- 
ment of that larger goal; c. a brief statement 
delineating the specific contribution which 
the candidate can make to the attainment 
of the foreseen goal; d. one additional direc- 
tion in which the candidate feels particularly 
competent and eager to guide ALA... . 

I look forward to the ALA staff’s review 
of the present ballot format and its revision 
for our centennial election. In the mean- 
time, owners of the Biographical Directory 
of Librarians in the United States and Can- 
ada are advised that the present document 
serves as a useful supplement to that source; 
for the rest of us, rolled and tied properly, 
it makes a dandy starter log. ... 

MicHAEL N. WmeEner, Outreach Li- 
brarion, Clark Co. Library, Las Vegas 


May You Share This Experience 
Do I get an award for selecting twenty- 

seven Council candidates right on the head 
on the official ballot without keeping track 
as I was going along in the incredible pro- 
cedure? I must admit that the key factor 
in this fantastic feat was the addition of 
Mrs. Jones to the first vice-president/ presi- 
dent-elect nominees. In any case, the amaze- 
ment and relief when one counts to twenty- 
seven on the first go-round beggars de- 
scription. May all my fellow ALA members 
share this experience some day. 

EMANUEL Donpy, Director, Mount 

Vernon Public Library, New York 





Jail Librarians Didn’t Need Help 

In your May issue on page 282 there was 
an article relative to the Cook County Jail 
Library, “Weird Harold,” and two school 
librarians (Elena Hoffmann and Esther 
Perica). 

The County Jail has a library operated by 
the Chicago Public Library, Special Ex- 
tension Services, under the supervision of 
Rhea Rubin, project director, Cook County 
Corrections Library Project. Ms. Rubin pos- 
sesses a master’s degree in library science. 
The overall project operates a law and gen- 
eral library in the Women’s Division; a law 
and general library in the House of Correc- 
tion; and three libraries within the County 
Jail itself. 

The PACE Institute has two libraries: a 
general library and a technical library used 
in conjunction with vocational training. 
However, PACE only deals with sentenced 
prisoners serving up to one year in the jail. 

The main jail library consists of two sec- 
tions: a general library which is staffed by 
my co-worker, Zack Rias; and a law library, 
where I am employed. 

From remarks in your article and other 
remarks made by Judge Aspen in the daily 
newspapers, I suspect that neither he nor 
the Rolling Meadows librarians are familiar 
with the jail library. Ms. Rubin conducts 
surveys of the library’s users to determine 
their reading tastes and attempts to keep 
the library up to par for its users. 

Frankly, I feel that Ms. Hoffmann and Ms. 
Perica demonstrated a remarkable lack of 
professional courtesy in offering to assist 
“Weird Harold” and Judge Aspen without 
first contacting Ms. Rubin. Their offer was 
well intentioned, but famous roads are 
paved with such intentions. I seriously 
doubt that Ms. Rubin would presume to 
select titles for the Rolling Meadows library 
without first consulting those persons who 
know the tastes of the users. 

There was a remark relative to the inclu- 
sion of “materials dealing with law.” One 
of the assistant public defenders remarked 
during a visit to the library that we have a 
better law library than their office at 26th 
and California has. It is quite comprehen- 
sive and contains all the materials recom- 
mended by the American Correctional As- 
sociation—and more. During a recent con- 
vention at Springfield our library was 
chosen as a model for county jail libraries. 

There was a mention of an April first 
deadline when the first of the books was to 
arrive at the jail. I can only say these books 
have not arrived.... ; 

James Morrison, Cook County 
Corrections Library, 
Chicago 


Helpful School Librarians Respond 

Our intent in offering book selection as- 
sistance to Harold Rubin is an instance of 
librarians acting as resource persons, offer- 
ing to assist one individual to fulfill a legal 
obligation. In no manner does it imply the 
incapability of an existing library network 
to select materials, nor does it intimate a 
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personal affront to the qualifications or 
judgment of the librarians involved. 

The genuine spirit of our offer, which re- 
mains undamaged in spite of the accusa- 
tions of lack of professionalism, still remains 
as service and servants to the community. 
We strongly feel that, if other librarians 
would seek out instances where they can 
provide aid or participate as auxiliary help- 
ers, both the interests of libraries and pa- 
trons would be better served. 

ELENA HorrMann, Librarian, and Es- 
THER PERICA, Assistant Librarian, Roll- 
ing Meadows High School, Rolling 
Meadows, Illinois 


School Librarians Have Dues Blues 


Ed. note: The following letter was re- 
ceived by Membership Services, ALA. 


I read with interest your sheet, “Don’t 
Overdue It! Just Renew It!” As a school li- 
brarian/media specialist, I can offer a cou- 
ple of possible answers to why school li- 
brarians don’t join ALA. The cost of dues, 
not only to ALA, but to the National Edu- 
cation Association or the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, state, and local educa- 
tional association is prohibitive. It can av- 
erage over one hundred dollars a year. Most 
school media specialists feel more obligated 
to join these associations because of their 
own educational position than the library/ 
media ones. Small wonder when the atti- 
tudes of other librarians, public and aca- 
demic, intimate that the school librarian has 
a couple of loose screws for choosing that 
particular area of service instead of the 
exalted rooms of a public, academic, or spe- 
cial library! 

Dear American Library Association, do 
you really represent school media special- 
ists? With each issue of American Libraries 
I find many stimulating articles on public 
and university libraries and the research 
being done in the library field. But where 
are the school libraries??? Don’t be sur- 
prised if at some future date my name is 
among the brethren who are asked to join 
the flock (again)! 

Mary ANN Novotny, 85 Wenwood 
Circle, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


American Libraries would very much like to 
increase its school library coverage. We'll 
try harder; but school library and media 
center personnel—let’s hear from you, too! 
—Ed. 


NEA Kanawha Report Slights Library 


The April issue of American Libraries 
contained a brief news item concerning the 
Kanawha County textbook controversy. 
However, in its coverage of the NEA Panel’s 
inquiry report AL overlooked an important 
remark about the local public library’s role 
in the embroglio. Page 61 of A Textbook 
Study in Cultural Conflict includes the state- 
ment “. . . Placing the books on display at 
the public library was a highly ineffectual 
means of informing the public of their con- 
tent and purpose.” Adding no further ex- 
planation or qualifying statements of any 
kind, A Textbook Study apparently conveys 
a rather dim view of the publicity potential 
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The Drexel faculty, over lunch, has 
been thinking about the costume ball 
proposed for ALA’s Centennial in Chi- 
cago next year. At first we thought 
ALA must be joking, but, since the 
idea is being discussed seriously even 
at the level of the Executive Board, we 
want to get into the spirit of things. 

As our contribution to the efferves- 
cence that is building up over the event, 
we d like to share, entre nous, our cur- 
rent plans on dressing for the ball. 
Realizing that a small faculty of fifteen 
couldnt make much impact with- 
out teamwork, we have all decided to 
go as Ainsworth Rand Spofford, Librar- 


of public libraries. 

Unfortunately, school administrators and 
other citizens might conclude from such an 
unqualified statement that it would be a 
waste of time to utilize the public library 
in such a manner. Perhaps it would have 
been wise to include information on how 
the library displayed the textbooks and what 
techniques it employed in attempting to 
reach the public with the School Board’s 
message, At a time when the profession is 
laboring to make public libraries more visi- 
ble and more meaningful, such statements 
can be harmful to the public library at- 
tempting to develop broader-based com- 
munity relations. 

GERARD SPIEGLER, Extension Librari- 
an, Morgantown Public Library, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia 


B.A. Background Is Best 


In response to Mary Louise Turner’s let- 
ter (May, p. 264) regarding the education 
of librarians, I would like to express my 
feelings on the subject. Ms. Turner states it 
would be best for librarianship candidates 
to have an undergraduate degree in library 
science in preparation for admission to 
graduate school, listing psychologists, teach- 
ers, and computer scientists as examples. 
As a working “nonprofessional” librarian 
and undergraduate student in art history 
with plans of going on for an MLS, I feel 
strongly that the opposite is true. 

One of the benefits of the library science 
programs in most schools is that the student 
planning to obtain an MLS has an under- 
graduate degree in some other field. This 





ian of Congress, 1865-1897. (Many 
thanks to John Y. Cole, in the May 1975 
issue of American Libraries, for bring- 
ing to our attention this “prominent 
skeptic” who looked with “perhaps un- 
due distrust” at some of the ideas for 
the conference back in 1876. ) 

In order to avoid too much sameness 
in our costumes, we will dress as Spof- 
ford at various ages; thus our youngest 
faculty member will go as the baby 
Spofford, and I will go as Spofford in 
his winding sheet. See you at the ball? 

Guy Garrison, Dean, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Drexel 
University, Philadelphia 





gives the student a broader base of talents 
and knowledge to work from once he or she 
is placed in a library. If, for instance, some- 
one has a degree in art history, they can con- 
tribute a great deal to the public or aca- 
demic library from their knowledge, while 
the librarian who majored in biology or 
chemistry as an undergraduate is better suit- 
ed to work in a medical or research library 
than if he or she was only trained in library 
science. These librarians have been taught 
to work with the special subjects included 
in their library’s collection, and thus can 
contribute far greater and more efficient as- 
sistance to their patrons. 

If a student is not getting adequate edu- 
cation in library science or is lacking in con- 
fidence, I do not feel it is the fault of their 
undergraduate program. It is far more likely 
to be the fault of the student himself or the 
graduate school they are attending. I think 
it would be a grave mistake to require an 
undergraduate degree in library science as 
a prerequisite for a graduate program be- 
cause this would eliminate the individuality 
of each librarian’s education and back- 
ground and limit their effectiveness on the 
job. 

KATHRYN R. Smiru, Librarian, Win- 
field State Hospital and Training 
Center Professional Library, Winfield, 
Kansas 


Liberal Arts an Asset 

In the May issue, Mary Louise Turner 
suggested that a “basic undergraduate foun- 
dation” in librarianship should be a pre- 
requisite to entering a master’s degree pro- 
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Son of Commentary 
gram. I feel that the liberal arts program 
required as a prerequisite to entrance at 
most library schools is precisely the “basic 
undergraduate foundation” that a librarian 
needs. The educational preparation of li- 
brarians must not be designed to make us 
“professionals” comparable to psychologists 
or computer programmers—to use Ms. Tur- 
ner’s examples—but must rather equip us 
to do our job as librarians, which, as I see 
it, is to make accessible to a wide range of 
people the accumulation of human knowl- 
edge and experience. What better training 
for this job can there be than a good general 
liberal arts background? 

Frep LERNER, Head, Reference Ser- 

vices Unit, Vermont Dept. of Libraries, 

Montpelier 
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Beeper Blooper 

Upon reading the May 1975 issue of 
American Libraries, I was dismayed that 
the member of the editorial staff who com- 
piles the “Technology” column was un- 
familiar with the concept of using personal 
papers to locate library professionals. Ap- 
parently she/he does not read the currently 
published professionally oriented literature, 
specifically see Josey, E. J., ed., New Di- 
mensions for Academic Library Service, 
Scarecrow, 1975, p. 216. : 

As a historical note, in the early 1960s 
shortly after the move into the new Memo- 
rial Library at the University of Notre 
Dame, Vic Schaefer had just [such] a de- 
vice installed. 

I hope future “Technology” columns will 
present both innovative developments and 
reminders of innovations which may have 
been all but forgotten. I hope these will be 
presented in a way which stimulates the 
imagination of library administrators and 
managers. 

R. Patrick MALLORY, Associate in 
Academic and Research Libraries, 
New York State Library, Albany 


What Will Clever 
Librarians Do Next? 


To observe National Library Week, April 
13-19, Anne Chandler, librarian, and the 
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staff of the Kankakee, Illinois, Public Li- 
brary invited local authors and illustrators 
of books to an open house in their honor. 
Since no one had tried this before, the suc- 
cess of the open house for this community 
of 50,000 (including the city of Bradley and 
Bourbonnais) was doubtful, for no one 
knew how many authors and illustrators 
there were in the community or if the gen- 
eral public had any interest in meeting 
them. 

As publicity, several stories and pictures 
of the eighteen guests appeared in the Daily 
Journal; reminder announcements fortified 
the picture story. Posters were placed in the 
windows of shops and in other convenient 


locations, and an announcement appeared 
in the bimonthly Community Arts Council 
calendar of events. 

The chairs the library set up were not 
enough. A stand-up crowd overflowed into 
an adjoining room. Each author or illustra- 
tor gave a very short talk after being in- 
troduced by the president of the library 
board, Nathan Richmond. While it was 
not intended as an autograph party for 
selling books, all the authors and illustra- 
tors received some very valuable publicity. 

The most noted guest was Romy Hammes, 
international business executive, who has 
been featured in Life three times. His book, 
The Man From Kankakee, was written in 


Does Freeze-Drying Save Watersoaked Books or Doesn’t It? 


SALVAGING A FEW “FACTS” FROM A FLOOD OF 


We noted with dismay a letter published 
in the September 15, 1974, issue of Library 
Journal captioned “Freeze-dried books.” 
Written by Erwin C. Surrency, professor 
of law and law librarian at Temple Uni- 
versity, the letter criticized among a com- 
pendium of other things the efficacy of the 
freeze-drying process as a means of sal- 
vaging books which have become water 
soaked incident to the extinguishing of a 
library fire. 

Having encountered obstacles in re- 
sponding to Mr. Surrency in the columns 
of Library Journal, we have sought and 
received this opportunity for response in 
American Libraries. We are prompted to 
respond even after the passage of eight 
months because of our concern that Mr. 
Surrency’s comments may have been noted 
and taken seriously by some members of 
the library community. However remote 
this possibility, we consider it imperative 
to set the record straight. 

Mr. Surrency asserts in his letter that 
the “freeze-dry” process was not a re- 
sounding success in the recovery effort fol- 
lowing the fire in the Temple University 
Law Library. 

As all of us know, success or failure is a 
function of expectations and of the scope 
of the task assigned. The vacuum freeze- 
dry process is after all a salvage technique, 
and in our experience and that of many 
others is the most effective available for 
the recovery of large quantities of water- 
soaked books in the shortest period of time. 

Mr. Surrency admits as much when he 
states that “the process is 98 percent ef- 
fective” in drying paper. 

What then, you may ask, is Mr. Surrency 
complaining about? There are various 
things, but none—and we emphasize, none 
—has anything to do with the effectiveness 
of the freeze-dry process. Thus: 

1. Mr. Surrency complained that the 
freeze-dry process leaves some pages wrin- 
kled. To this we can only respond that the 
task assigned was to save the books, not to 
make them beautiful. The process was 
never intended to provide the cosmetic and 
practical values of restoration and rebind- 
ing, and Mr. Surrency was repeatedly told 
that expensive restoration would be re- 


quired after drying—for those volumes 
worth the high costs involved. 

2. Mr. Surrency complains that a num- 
ber of the books saved could have been 
replaced for a fraction of the cost. This 
may well be so, but it is not the fault of 
the freeze-dry process, which only proc- 
esses what it is given. The fault rather 
appears to rest with a decision of Mr. Sur- 
rency and the dean of the Law School: 
that the conservators salvage everything 
in the basement collection, a collection 
which Mr. Surrency stated was the li- 
brary’s rare book collection valued at ap- 
proximately 4 million dollars. 

3. Mr. Surrency complains that some of 
the books which were freeze-dried were 
being attacked by mold. Again, the fault 
lies not in the process, but in the handling 
of materials after processing. The proc- 
essed books were returned to a new build- 
ing with excessive humidity caused by an 
air conditioning system which was not op- 
erating properly. Moreover, they were 
mixed with other works which, not having 
been processed, could reasonably be ex- 
pected to be contaminated with mold 
spores. The freeze-dry process kills the 
mold already present and results in mold 
spores becoming dormant but it does not 
provide permanent immunity if spore-cov- 
ered books are again placed in an environ- 
ment conducive to their development. 

4, Mr. Surrency complains that the use 
of the freeze-dry process weakens the fi- 
bers of the papers and thereby limits the 
useful life of the book. Notwithstanding 
this bald assertion, extensive scientific 
investigation has failed to produce evi- 
dence of any kind to suggest that paper 
is significantly damaged by wetting, freez- 
ing, and vacuum drying if proper proce- 
dures are followed. 

5. Mr. Surrency complains that the loss 
of certain volumes from sets was worse 
than the loss of entire sets. Again, this may 
be true, but if so the fault lies not in the 
process but rather in Mr. Surrency’s deci- 
sion to attempt the salvage of all the mate- 
rials in the basement. 

6. Mr. Surrency complains of the prob- 
lems of sorting 300,000 books and pam- 
phlets which were “swollen, wrinkled, 
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s placeable collection. This was the view 
‘of the librarians and archivists of the Bib- 


(ALLEGED) MISINFORMATION 


cooperation with former Life photographer 
Bernard Hoffman. Harold ‘Reed, retiring 
president of Olivet Nazarene College and 
author of Committed to Christ also attended, 
as well as James Ryan, a Kankakee pedi- 
atrician who wrote two books, Suffer the 
Little Ones and Pablum, Parents and 
Pandemonium. One lesser known author 
who attended is the writer of this letter and 
author of a humorous book, Father of Seven. 

I don’t know what the clever librarians 
will do next year for an encore during Na- 
tional Library Week, but you can be sure 
that Anne Chandler and her capable staff 
will do something unusual and worthwhile. 

Roy W. Gorpon, Bradley, Illinois 




















































caked with mud or smeared with ash.” Not 
only were there never 300,000 volumes in- 
volved, but Mr. Surrency did not mention 
that more than 100,000 volumes were re- 
covered in completely undamaged condi- 
tion from the basement rare book collec- 
tion, by the conservators he castigates. 
These volumes were stored in an air-condi- 
tioned warehouse, pending completion of 
the new library and there exists documen- 
tary evidence of their condition. 

Mr. Surrency’s real complaint, in the 
final analysis, is expressed in his comment 
that: “When the bibliophile views this 
mass, he wishes that the fire had been 
more thorough.” While sympathizing with 
his dismay at the damage done by fire and 
water to his library, we can hardly agree 
that such would be the wish of any true 
bibliophile. The true bibliophile, above 
all else, desires the preservation of his irre- 


liotheca Nazionale of Florence who re- 
stored works far more seriously damaged 
than those in the Temple Library. 

Perhaps the real lesson to be learned 
from the Temple Law Library fire is 
the importance of segregating in a readily 
identifiable manner and place those works 
in a collection which are truly worth the 
time, cost, and effort to save. Clearly, when 
the collection is under water and time is 
of the essence in the salvage operation, it 
is too late to segregate the rare from the 
replaceable. 

To save any book following flood and 
fire is an achievement of the first magni- 
tude, even though complete salvage re- 
quires expensive restoration and rebinding 
in addition to drying. The “freeze-dry 
process” made possible this achievement 
at Temple University. Neither it nor the 
conservators involved should be faulted for 
saving books the librarian, as an after- 
thought, would prefer to replace. 

PETER WATERS, conservator, ROBERT 
McComgs, scientist, CARoLYN Hor- 
TON, conservator, and WILLMAN 
SPAWN, conservator 


Ed. note: Mr. Waters, Dr. McComb, Mrs. 
Horton and Mr. Spawn were among those 
taking part in the salvaging at Temple. 
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Reply to Critics of “The Media Religion” 

In recent months, AL readers have re- 
sponded vigorously to an October “On My 
Mind” feature by Harry Foster asserting 
that the “epidemic conversion” to media in 
libraries is a distortion of librarianship’s 
fundamental concern. AL published as many 
pros and cons as seemed necessary to repre- 
sent the full spectrum of opinion. Now, as a 
final gesture to reader interest, the author’s 
counter-response is presented below.—Ed. 


Of the total of all responses, whether 
addressed to me or to the editor, 20 sup- 
port the view expressed in “The Media Re- 
ligion”; 9 are in opposition. While the fig- 
ures have no bearing upon the validity of 
the essay, they are clear evidence that no 
one is kicking a dead horse. (One of the 
techniques media advocates use is the illu- 
sion of a fait accompli.) 

The critics do not, in general, offer coun- 
ter arguments. They merely offer restate- 
ments of the aging impressions and longings 
which constitute the media religion as prac- 
ticed by many librarians and educators. 
Perceiving that I reject their faith, they 
seek to handle the situation by asserting or 
implying that I am, ipso facto, opposed to 
art, music, film, learning, technology, and 
progress. Will such wild charges be of as- 
sistance to readers who wish objectively 
to examine the phenomenon of recently 
published criticism against libraries and 
reading decline? 

A common response takes the line that 
the profession has merely reacted to the 
force of history. Surely, however, the most 
convinced determinist would have to agree 
that history has been getting considerable 
help from the educational technology in- 
dustry and its tools in the library and educa- 
tion professions. 

There are frequent assertions that the 
book is just one element in a unity of learn- 
ing resources. Such a simplistic view is 
harmful to book and non-book alike since 
it overlooks the difference between a con- 
struction and a mixture. 

A few critics deplore with me the lan- 
guage in which the [ALA media and 
learning resources] standards are written. 
Others defend it, and still others discount 
its importance. But the language is the 
standards, and many of those who fail to 
accept this simple truth will continue to 
believe that objections to the cant and jar- 
gon in these propagandizing documents 
have their motives only in perversity or 
spite. 

A recent letter offers an analysis of “The 
Media Religion.” The reduction leaves out 
important ideas, and includes others which 
are not even hinted at. To its author and to 
others who do not see the point of my essay 
I offer my regrets that I cannot make it 
plainer. The letter also carries a strong im- 
plication that the librarian should decide 
what is of value on the basis of current 
trends, and in this manner the correspondent 
chooses to hew to the new “accountability” 
trend by bringing into question the very 
value of the traditional academic library. 
To such a point are led those librarians 
whose perspective limits their scope to an 
“inherent unity” of learning resources and 


educational technology! 

Finally, I bow to a long-suspected nec- 
essity of informing readers that I am not op- 
posed to progress through the reasoned 
application of technology by appropriate 
agencies. I would also like friendly readers, 
as well as critics, to be assured that nostal- 
gia, in the true as well as in the currently 
limited sense of the term, has nothing to 
do with my view that the library is not 
an appropriate agency for promoting edu- 
cational technology at the expense of the 
printed page. 

Harry Foster, Librarian, Anne Arun- 
del Community College, Arnold, Mary- 
land 
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Library Wants Pockets 


Here at Arlen House we are for the 
first time starting a children’s library. 
This library will be for the use of the 
children who live here and those who 
visit the two complexes. There are 600 
tenants here. The library will be a non- 
profit one and we are working with a 
limited budget—but high hopes. For- 
tunately, we have the basic issue— 
books—which have been donated. 

Oddly enough, we are in need of 
book pockets. Perhaps you or an agen- 
cy close to you would favor us with a 
donation of approximately 400-500 of 
these. We are not particular; any type 
would be greatly appreciated. 

We would appreciate your coopera- 
tion on this matter, to say nothing of 
the gratitude of our young eager read- 
ers. 






















ELAINE D. Baker, 300 Bayview 
Drive, Apt. 716, North Miami 
Beach, FL 33160 










Librarian’s Guinness. The world’s largest col- 
lection of orange-crate graphics is housed in 
the Pomona (Calif.) Public Library. More than 
3,000 different labels are included, the oldest 
dating to 1897. 
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LIBRARY LIFE 





$25 second prize: Harvey A. Falk, 
Lauderdale Lakes. 





Honorable Mention: Ralph Merzlak, Fort 
Lauderdale. 


Is one book equal to 10,000 photos? Ama- 
teur photographers in Broward County 
(Fla.) thought so. Some hundred entries 
were submitted in the 1975 Book Photog- 
raphy contest cosponsored by Friends of 
the Ft. Lauderdale and Broward County Li- 
braries and the local camera club. Con- 
test stipulations: Black-and-white photos 
only on the subject of books and reading. 
Three judges—two of them professional 
photographers—selected “The Reading 


Public” by Lewis Alfred of Hallendale (be- 
low) to receive the $50 first prize. Two of 
the six honorable mentions are shown. 








$10 third prize: Steve Mong, Fort 
Lauderdale. 
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Honorable Mention: Martin Polk, 
Lauderdale Lakes. 





That Was the Week that Was 

This years National Library Week 
(April 13-19) spurred many college and 
public librarians to create energetic pro- 
grams. Among them: 

e Unconditional fine amnesty isn't at 
all new, but one library announcement 
certainly was: The First in Some Time, 
Last in a Long Time, Once in a Lifetime 
Fine Free Overdue Wartburg Waverly 
NLW Amnesty Days, sponsored by 
Wartburg College and Waverly Public 
Libraries (Ia.). The two libraries report- 
ed a qualified success: 836 books re- 
turned. 

e Young people (first to fourth grad- 
ers) explained why “I Like This Book” 
in an essay contest sponsored by the 
Oklahoma County Libraries. A sample 
of 25 words or less from one patron on 
Harriet the Spy: “It’s about a girl that’s 
a spy. She does things that I would like 
to do. She even sneaks into houses to 
spy. Neat, huh.” The prizes awarded at 
each branch: first prize, a gift certificate 
from a sponsoring bookstore; second, a 
hardcover book; and third, a paperback 
book. 

e In Pittsburgh, Alcoa flashed THIS 
IS LIBRARY WEEK for thirty seconds 
every two minutes on its time and tem- 
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perature sign, a service promoted by the 
Southwest Chapter, Penn. Library Assn. 

e Letters from Gene Shalit, Leon Uris, 
Arnold Palmer, and other American ce- 
lebrities recommending good books they 
had read were displayed at the Douglas 
County (Ore.) Library. For the past two 
years, the library has written to prom- 
inent Americans—writers, artists, politi- 
cians, athletes, and television stars—in- 
viting them to help the library celebrate 
NLW. 


The Writing on the Wall 

What could be a better place for au- 
thor talks and writing workshops than 
the library? Recently, librarians across the 
country have developed programs which 
expose patrons to the creative process. 

New Yorkers can meet the authors via 
a television program, “Writer's Weekly,” 
a half-hour series produced by the New 
York Public Library. Moderated by 
Milan Stitt, associate chief of NYPL’s 
news bureau, these weekly discussion 
programs focus on major contemporary 
issues and on the arts. Some of the au- 
thors featured: Anne Edwards, Judy 
Garland; NBA award winner Richard B. 
Sewall, The Life of Emily Dickinson; 
and Tom Tryon, Lady. 


A pilot program in Illinois, “Writers-to- 
the-People,” brings local authors and li- 
brary patrons face-to-face. The program 
sponsors—Ill. Arts Council in cooperation 
with the Ill. State Library—selected thir- 
ty-six public libraries to receive book 
packets containing display posters, press 
releases, and eleven books. At least one 
of the eleyen authors must visit the li- 
brary for two programs — whether for 
reading, lecture, discussion groups, etc. 

Sacramento Public Library patron 
Adele Freedman writes about “The Day 
It Rained Bagels” in Brainstorm 3: An 
Anthology of Creative Writing. The re- 
sult of a three-month series of YA writing 
workshops, this 36-page booklet contains 
original short stories and poems as well 
as book reviews and drawings by eigh- 
teen young Sacramentans. 


Oh, Rats! 

Packaged pesticides—the newest ser- 
vice offered by the local public library. 
Small individually wrapped packages of 
rat-poison powder were available with- 
out charge at one of the branches of the 
St. Louis Public Library. The distribu- 
tion of rat poison was formerly handled 
by the Seventh District Police-Commu- 
nity Relations Center. 
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Indoors and Out; New Buildings 
Counterclockwise from top: 1) Cambridge 
artist Barbara Westman has provided this 
view of Harvard University’s Tozzer Li- 
brary, Peabody Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology. The $1.6 million library, 
designed by the architectural firm of 
Johnson*Hotvedt and Associates, has 
three levels, the middle serving as a direct 
link with the main level of the Peabody Mu- 
seum. As Tozzer Librarian Antonio Rodri- 
guez-Buckingham noted, “It is a warm, 
inviting building whose design is worthy 
of the collection it was built to house.” 2) 
Neither snow, sleet, rain, nor hail deters 
patrons from visiting the Augusburg Park 
branch of the Hennepin County (Minn.) Li- 
brary. Designed by Inter Design, Inc., and 
built at a cost of $889,000, the library has 
a media area with five rear-screen projec- 
tion units and facilities for videocassettes, 
television, and outdoor media shows. 3) 
“Allowing the park to penetrate and flow 
through the library” was the goal of archi- 
tect Dion Neutra, who designed the $5 
million Huntington Beach (Cal.) Library, 
Information and Cultural Resources Cen- 
ter. Facilities available to the public: an 
arts-graphics room; a bookstore; sound- 
proof music practice rooms; and cable 
television broadcasting arrangements. 4) 
Warm colors—orange, gold, and red— 
chandeliers, and rock gardens attract stu- 
dents to the library at SUNY, Binghamton. 
Built at a cost of $10 million and designed 
by Hutchins, Evans, and Leffert, the library 
shares space with offices of several aca- 
demic departments and the university's 
computer center. 
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“wes A Bicentennial Guide to 

Si: Sacramento Valley 

S 6 Communicators 1975-76 
“We've come a long way... from graffiti 
on cave walls, Egyptian hieroglyphics, and 
illuminated manuscripts of medieval 
monks,” says the intro to The Published 
Public: A Bicentennial Guide to Sacra- 
mento Valley Communicators 1975-76. A 
collaborative effort of the Friends of the 
Sacramento (Cal.) City-County Library and 
the Sacramento Regional Arts Council, this 
attractive 40-page booklet gives profiles 
for about 300 local writers, graphic ar- 


The first autobiog- 
raphy by the 
controversial Israel 
psychic whose 
telepathic powers 
have astounded 
doctors and 
scientists throughout 
the world. 



















“The Geller effect 
(of bending metal by 
the power of his 
mind alone)...iS SO 
exceptional that it 
presents a 
crucial challenge to 
modern science..." 
King’s College, 
London University 
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Where to Get off in Baltimore: 


Cabbies may tell you in no uncertain 
terms; but a street map published by the 
Baltimore County Public Library in co- 
operation with the Chamber of Com- 
merce will give directions. The map in- 
cludes information on public libraries, 
state and county parks, building devel- 
opments and industrial parks, golf 
courses, bikeways, drive-in theaters, post 
offices, police and fire stations, and zip 
codes for various sections of the county. 
$1.75 (printed by Arrow Maps of Boston, 
Inc.); Special Services Dept., BCPL, 320 
York Rd., Towson, MD 21204. 


Making It Livelier 

Who says an annual library report has 
to be dull? Not the Public Library of 
Youngstown and Mahoning County 
(Ohio) with its four-page, Sears catalog- 
style report, Old Fashioned Service. 
Sandwiched between the 1920s graphics 
and 1970s photos are short notes on ser- 
vices provided (e.g., 64,136 reference 
questions answered), budget spent, and 
personnel news from the library. 


tists, small press people, journalists, poets, 
photographers, and advertising people. 
Also included: articles by local writers 
and a detailed list of local print media. 
$1.50 postpaid; SRAC, 1930 T St., Sacra- 
mento, CA 95814 
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282pp., 16pp. photos 
LC 74-25462 $8.95 
ISBN 0-275-33170-9 
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is AV media the message? Not according 
to the anti-McLuhan broadside issued by 
Cal. State U./Northridge libraries and 
printed by Pall Bohne (left) and Norman 
Tanis, director of CSUN libraries. 


Long Live the Book! 


“Marshall McLuhan: You tolled the 
knell a bit early, sir. The book isn’t 
dead.” So begins a broadside published 
and printed by the California State Uni- 
versity, Northridge. Director of Libraries 
Norman Tanis, with the assistance of 
Pall Bohne, printed on a 19th-century 
iron press more than 100 copies of this 
broadside attacking McLuhan. The pub- 
lication, first to be printed on the newly 
established Santa Susana Press, cele- 
brated the beginning of National Li- 
brary week. 
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AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Best Looking Books Available for 
Exhibit; ALA Publication Among 
Winners 


One of the best-designed midwestern 
books of 1974 is an American Library 
Association publication: Waldemar H. 
Fries The Double Elephant Folio: The 
Story of Audubon’s Birds of America. 
From entries submitted by over thirty 
publishers, twenty-two books were se- 
lected as outstanding in typography and 
design in the Nineteenth Annual Mid- 
western Books Competition. The win- 
ning books and a handlist are available 
for one-month library exhibits from 
Lawrence S. Thompson, project director, 
Dept. of Classics, Univ. of Kentucky, 
Lexington, KY 40506. No charge for the 
exhibit, but libraries are expected to pay 
handling charges. 


ALA Member Insurance Update 


Information about the Major Medical 
Expense Plan ($25,000 coverage) as 
well as other ALA group insurance plans 
is available from Mr. G. Sullivan, Frank 
B. Hall & Co., 261 Madison Ave., NY 
10016. 


PR & PUBLICITY | 


Getting the Library Message 
to the Public 


A 90-page “audience development” 
handbook applicable to library activities 
in the humanities has been published by 
the Tulsa (Okla.) Chapter of Women in 
Communications, Inc. Funded by the 
Okla. Humanities Committee and NEH, 
Communications for the Humanities ex- 
plains the how-tos of PR through media 
—newspapers, radio, television—and in- 
cludes chapters on direct mail, exhibits, 
displays, and tips on general public rela- 
tions. Available at $6.75 per copy from 
WICI, c/o Chery] Vaught, 7427 East 
3lst Pl., Tulsa, OK 74145 or from Sue 
Fontaine, Project Director /Editor, Tulsa 
City County Library, 400 Civic Center, 
Tulsa, OK 74103. 


West Virginia’s NLW Campaign 
Enriched by Grolier Grant 

Luring potential users into the library 
and helping librarians with public rela- 
tions were the goals of National Library 
Week for the West Virginia Library As- 
sociation. WVLA’s project was made 
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possible by a Grolier NLW grant for 
$1,000, a new award for the best PR 
plans produced by a state library associa- 
tion. Every library in the state received, 
through a campaign created by the “Ex- 
posure” staff of the W.Va. Library Com- 
mission, a free Info-Power kit of posters 
(below), buttons, bookmarks, and 
bumper stickers. These were distributed 
at an Info-Power Institute in Charleston, 
featuring speakers and exhibits. An 
added attraction: Each public library 
offered a free paperback book to the first 
hundred W.Va. citizens signing up for a 
new library card. 
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TECHNICAL SERVICES 


AACR Bibliography and ISBD(S) 
Recommendations Available 


Although ISBD(S) and AACR aren’t 
part of everyone’s acronymic vocabulary, 
they're of continuing interest to the na- 
tion’s technical services librarians. Two 
new items from ALA’s Resources and 
Technical Services Division can help 
catalogers keep track of the most recent 
recommendations, changes, and publica- 
tions on AACR and ISBD(S). 

“Recommendations for the Revision of 
the International Standard Bibliographic 
Description for Serials, submitted by 
the ALA/RTSD Catalog Code Revision 
Committee, the Canadian Committee on 
Cataloging and the Library of Con- 
gress” was prepared by these three 
groups and submitted to the Joint Work- 
ing Group on the ISBD(S). The Group 
will meet in Paris in October to discuss 





revisions. 27p.; $1 prepaid (check or 
money order payable to ALA); ALA/ 
RTSD, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 

Darlene Waterstreet prepared the 41- 
page “Bibliography of Publications Re- 
lating to the Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules (North American and British 
texts) of 1967—with Annotations and an 
Index to Rules.” Designed to aid the 
RTSD Catalog Code Revision Com- 
mittee in the current revision of the 
AACR, the bibliography includes an in- 
dex arranged by AACR part, chapter, 
and rule number. $1 prepaid (check or 
money order payable to ALA) from 
RTSD. 


Eighth Compilation of RSBR 
Published 

The Time-Life Encyclopedia of Gar- 
dening and the Pergamon World Atlas 
are among the reference books reviewed 
in the eighth compilation—the largest 
ever—of Reference and Subscription 
Books Reviews. This 404-page reprint 
includes 137 reviews, 168 notes, and an 
omnibus article covering 78 biographical 
reference books published from Septem- 
ber 1, 1972, to July 15, 1974, in The 
Booklist. Reviews are arranged alpha- 
betically, with date and page references 
to the original Booklist review. $8.50 pa- 
per (73-159565; 0-8389-0194-8). Order 
Dept., ALA, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. 


European Book Center 
is a reliable source for all 


European Books 
& 


List Prices, Speed 


and Accuracy 
& 
Send orders or inquiries to: 


EUROPEAN BOOK CENTER 
P.0. Box 4 
1700 Fribourg 2, Switzerland 
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Librarian’s Guinness. The Berkshire An- 
thenaeum (Berkshire, Mass.) thinks it may 
have the world’s youngest cardholder, -2%2- 
month-old Tricia Litwiler, daughter of library 
trustee Gail Litwiler. Librarian Robert G. New- 
man gained the consent of the executive com- 
mittee to waive the rule that the cardholder 
must be able to make out his or her own ap- 
plication. 
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Special Report: 

The COMLIP Experiment: 
Training Street Librarians in the 
Groves of Academia 

by Miriam Braverman and Evelyn Geller 


Ed. note: Can a top library school find 
and train the personnel needed for the 
new community information survival ser- 
vices without compromising the aca- 
demic standards that have evolved from 
the needs of “traditional” libraries? The 
USOE-funded Community Media Li- 
brarian Program at Columbia University 
School of Library Service addressed it- 
self in part to this question, and now, 
after two years, some evaluations are be- 
ing made. Among them is the following, 
written for American Libraries by two 
who were close to the program. Dr. 
Braverman planned COMLIP and was 
its director for the first year. She is a 
member of the Columbia SLS faculty. 
Evelyn Geller, a D.L.S. candidate and a 
Ph.D. fellow in sociology at Columbia, 
helped in evaluating COMLIP. 


It is a long-standing complaint that 
the public library has failed to penetrate 
the class and social barriers separating it 
from the inner city in order to provide 
effective service. Yet the complaint has 
often been stated as an abstraction by 
librarians who themselves may be mid- 
dle-class and who lack the means, in 
terms of concept, techniques, and per- 
sonality, to bridge this gap. Breaking 
down these barriers by providing the 
means, at all levels, was essentially the 
objective of COMLIP, the experimental 
program in urban librarianship that has 
just now rounded out its second year at 
Columbia University. 

The Community Media Librarian Pro- 
gram (COMLIP) weds the media con- 
cept to a functional approach to public 
library service at the community or 
branch level. In several respects, the pro- 
gram diverged from the traditional ori- 
entation of librarianship: its goals, pro- 
gramming, recruitment, and view of the 
public to be served each required some 
redefinition. 

Traditional public library service in 
the urban metropolis has been geared to 
those residents who have been upwardly 
mobile. For this segment of the popula- 
tion, such an approach might be ade- 
quate. Other services, say those related 
to school and college needs or geared to 
national issues, help tie the community 
to its society. 

But there is more to service in the 
inner city; there is an aspect to be geared 
to its particular differences and to the 
social characteristics of the poor and the 
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Major Owens emphasizes a point during 
a community information seminar. 


blue-collar classes. Here the public li- 
brary has yet to demonstrate that it can 
play a role. 

Such a role, it must be observed, was 
not envisaged under the Library Services 
and Construction Act programs of the 
sixties. These programs, launched with 
federal funds, tried to offset the middle- 
class drift that had been recognized and 
endorsed by Robert D. Leigh when he 
had found the library serving a self- 
selected ten percent of the adult com- 
munity.1 The LSCA programs sought to 
reverse the decline in juvenile and adult 


circulation by extending traditional li-. 


brary service into new areas or by try- 
ing to bring non-users into the library 
through a variety of innovative tech- 
niques. 

Yet the success of this upsurge in “out- 
reach” effort was highly limited. Claire 
K. Lipsman, surveying fifteen library 
programs for the disadvantaged,” pointed 
out that, despite these efforts, libraries in 
low-income areas with low levels of edu- 
cation and literacy, sometimes reach 
even less than ten percent of the popula- 
tion. An honest assessment of these fail- 
ures is crucial, for they raise the question 
of whether an institution which does not 
carry out its legitimate functions in the 
community in a socially useful manner 
deserves public support. 


Not Just Culture, but Survival 


What most of these programs failed to 
acknowledge was that the basic need of 
the inner-city resident is for survival, not 
simply culture; that to Blacks and His- 
panic people in the inner city the central 
fact of life is poverty and dependence on 
public services. These points cannot be 
overemphasized in the light of the li- 





1The Public Library in the United States. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950. 


2The Disadvantaged and Library Effec- 
tiveness. Chicago: American Library 
Assn., 1973. 





brary education and library programs of 
the 1960s, so concerned with ethnicity 
and culture heroes, and with the cor- 
responding literature fattened by fed- 
erally funded markets. 

There were a few libraries that had 
begun to recognize this central need and 
plan for it, for instance, the Langston 
Hughes Library-Cultural Center in 
Queens, N.Y., unique because the 
branch was community controlled. Other 
programs geared to the information 
needs of their communities were being 
launched, among them the demonstra- 
tion Neighborhood Information Centers 
(NIC) in Atlanta, Cleveland, Houston, 
Detroit, and Queens, all of which were 
federally funded. The Detroit Public Li- 
brary expanded the concept through the 
entire system in April 1973, calling itself 
“The Information Place.” (See a report 
on the NIC Project elsewhere in this 
issue. ) 


Teaching Professionals about 
Survival 

In putting these nascent concepts of 
service into a theoretical framework, the 
COMLIP program was not trying to 
“save” the public library, but to develop 
the professional attitudes and skills that 
would identify basic survival needs and 
develop information programs to meet 
them. Central to this orientation was the 
functional approach to information and 
service developed by now N.Y. State Sen- 
ator Major Owens, curriculum coordina- 
tor of the program, on the basis of his 
vast experience as director of the New 
York City Community Development 
Agency under Mayor Lindsay. This ap- 
proach, derived from his knowledge both 
of the service delivery systems of urban 
bureaucracies and experiments in ad- 
ministrative decentralization, saw the 
public library as “the primary and cata- 
lytic component of a municipal informa- 
tion system.” 

The functional approach, moreover, 
viewed the library as a subsystem that 
was part of a larger system—though it 
might, as an agency, have administrative 
autonomy—and was hence never di- 
vorced from its social context. One of its 
major tasks was to bring the administra- 
tive agencies of government closer to 
the people. This meshing of function 
with the service structure of communities 
diverged from the traditional approach 
to reference in several ways: by develop- 
ing a systems approach that transcended 
the “bits and pieces” orientation of refer- 
ence and information; by tracing total 
community needs rather than responding 
to requests by individuals; and by stress- 
ing local and often unpublished sources 
of information. 

Concretely, the skills entailed helping 
clients reach whom they needed to in the 
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various city agencies, keeping alert to 
changes in regulations, and disseminat- 
ing information on benefits, programs, 
and rights. The latter, in particular, in- 
volved the development of media skills, 
not simply in the traditional areas of 
bibliographic selection and evaluation of 
commercial materials designed for na- 
tional audiences, but in the creation of 
information packages with local rele- 
vance and impact. In addition to a 
communicable media format, aggressive 
dissemination of this information was re- 
quired, involving intimate knowledge of 
the organizational and power structure 
of the community. 


The Conflict: Making ‘‘Middle-Class”’ 
Professionals Out of “‘Lower-Class” 
Students 


Central to the success of any program 
are the kinds of people it recruits and 
involves, and the manner in which it in- 
tegrates them into an educational and 
professional system. In the process, too, 
the education program faces certain in- 
herent dilemmas: recruiting a student 
body on the basis of background, com- 
mitment and experience, all within the 
framework of the school’s academic stan- 
dards. Second, recognizing that the con- 
ception of service to a lower-class com- 
munity involves some culture conflict— 
since even upwardly mobile, lower-class 
students become middle-class profes- 
sionals by definition. How can such con- 
flict be dealt with? In both recruitment 
and structure, certain factors made the 
program unique and perhaps helped it 
avoid the pitfalls of similar experiments— 


rd 


factors quite different from the purely 
conceptual. 

In the COMLIP design, minority re- 
cruitment was not an end in itself but 
an important means to carrying out its 
central purpose; thus the target popula- 
tion for recruitment was inner-city ac- 
tivists and minority group students. To 
reach these groups, our publicity went 
outside the usual library channels of 
recruitment to the Educational Testing 
Service's Minority Graduate Locator Ser- 
vice, reaching majors in communications, 
urban studies, Black studies, sociology, 
political science, and the humanities. Re- 
cruitment brochures also went to Black, 
Chicano, Native American, and Puerto 
Rican organizations; to the VISTA 
alumni organizations; to colleges with 
SEEK and open admissions programs, 
and to delegate agencies of New York 
City’s anti-poverty program. The ALA 
Office for Minority Recruitment was 
used as a key source as well. 


Street Savvy Wins Out 
Over Academic Background 


Geraldine Clark, assistant director, 
Bureau of Libraries of NYC’s Board of 
Education, personally interviewed 43 of 
the 98 persons who applied. Of these, 
16 students were finally recruited: 12 
Black, 1 Puerto Rican, 3 White. All had 
some experience with community orga- 
nizations, and 5 had some public li- 
brary experience. Although two had not 
completed their undergraduate educa- 
tion, they were selected for their out- 
standing records in community work, or 
in public library work as community li- 





Author Miriam Braverman (center) with two COMLIP students. 
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The Source 

brarians. Our feeling was that a person 
with an academic bent but greater street 
knowledge and experience would be in- 
valuable in penetrating the barrier of 
public library orientations. Knowing the 
record of interrupted careers, we felt 
that the lack of a bachelor’s degree did 
not indicate lack of potential for either 
undergraduate or graduate work. 

In the recruitment of activists, more- 
over, certain outside parameters had to 
be recognized by both faculty and stu- 
dents. We want people who are com- 
mitted to institutional change, who will 
make libraries more relevant to alienated 
populations; but the schools into which 
we are recruiting students are part of a 
university which is tied to the establish- 
ment in many varied and complex ways. 
Particularly in today’s political climate, 
for students to feel that they can effect 
basic changes in that establishment dur- 
ing the single year they are in school is 
fundamentally unrealistic. An innovative 
program, nevertheless, can raise the con- 
sciousness of both students and faculty 
and by these means make an impact on 
course content. — 

The second problem derived from the 
relationship of a new student body to a 
given educational structure. Even the 
most liberal educator was bound to find 
a social and cultural gap with students 


who, for a lifetime, had developed savvy 


a 
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and techniques for survival in a societal 
framework which had frustrated the full 
development of their capacities. How 
could the internal ambivalences and po- 
tential external conflict be minimized? 


Culture Conflict Resolved 
Through Course Work 


This gap was bridged by the full sup- 
port to the program given by Dean 
Richard Darling, Prof. Jane Hannigan, 
and the rest of the faculty; by the struc- 
ture and interplay of courses, Of the 
thirty-six credits required for graduation, 
twenty-one were part of the separate 
curriculum. Students shared courses 
with others in the library school for the 
balance of their program, achieving both 
the needed traditional skills and some 
measure of integration with the entire 
program and student body. Students 
were also involved with the larger stu- 
dent body through the student council 
and realized their proposals for change 
through it. 

Another means to reconciling the cul- 
tural and social differences with stu- 
dents were the special courses and the 
authenticity of their content and instruc- 
tors. In the community information semi- 
nar conducted by Major Owens and Bill 
Miles, students had the benefit of fac- 
ulty’s first-hand experience with commu- 
nities, in the library, and on the level 
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of city administration, minimizing the 
problems of both academic remove and 
the middle-class bias they were bound to 
detect. Students were themselves in- 
volved in the development of priorities 
in information needs in terms of their 
own background experience, on the basis 
of which they developed information 
skills, chose projects, and produced in- 
formation media packages. Their field 
work, conducted by Elizabeth Merkel- 
son, took them not only into branches 
but into a variety of local community 
agencies. 


Results 


The outcome of the program validated 
and shed light on these hunches and 
policies. Corroborating the judgments 
based on interviews, all students per- 
formed on a par with the general stu- 
dent body, and two of the sixteen grad- 
uated with honors. One student received 
the Joseph R. Wheeler award, given for 
exceptional scholarship and leadership. 
Despite frequent and lively student 
criticism, there was no disaffection to the 
point of dropping out, and by the end of 
the program each student had isolated 
a particular information need and de- 
veloped a program package to fill it. 
Finally, all students were placed—often 
having shown great selectivity among 
competing offers. 

It is interesting that those with prior 
library experience, though serious and 
committed, took longer to shed their 
traditional concepts: to break the habit 
of working from the institution to the 
community and work the other way 
around. 

Many libraries at least hiring liaison 
people with the community have not yet 
thought in terms of the kind of merger 
between the library and the community 
that the COMLIP program tried to ac- 
complish. The program showed that it 
is possible to obtain the needed per- 
sonnel without compromising academic 
standards. 

The breakthrough achieved in this 
respect was, however, limited. There is 
still need for ongoing financial support, 
and particularly for maturer and poor 
people, to permit them to interrupt their 
lives for the sake of academic prepara- 
tion. Even this preparation solves only 
part of the problem; a great deal hinges 
on unity between education and actual 
practice in the community librarian’s in- 
stitution. Whether a training program 
can produce change will show only in the 


library itself. 


Entrance, Degree Requirements of 
Library Schools in Revised Brochures 


Prospective graduate library school 
students are likely to ask: What grade 
average do I need to get into library 
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school? Which are the necessary en- 
trance examsP Answers to these and 
other queries can be found in two bro- 
chures recently revised by the Library 
Education Division of ALA. “Require- 
ments in Addition to the Bachelor's De- 
gree for Admission to Master’s Level 
Graduate Library School Programs Ac- 
credited by the ALA,” ‘and “Require- 
ments for a Degree at the Master’s Level 
in Graduate Library School Programs 
Accredited by the ALA.” Available from 
LED, ALA, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. 


SCHOOL MEDIA CENTER 


The Making of the Dictionary 


“, . . the longest English word ever to 
appear in print was a 51-letter jaw- 
breaker used by an eighteenth century 
English physician to describe the water 
at a health resort at Bristol. He described 
it as aqueosalinocalcalinocetaceoalumi- 





nosocupreovitriolic.” This and other 
anecdotes fill Robert Kraske’s The Story 
of the Dictionary, which introduces to 
young people the second most "an pa 
book in the English language. Scholastic 
Teacher suggested a “Good Things in 
Small Packages Award” for this little 
volume. Selected bibliography; Index; 
67 p.; $6.50 (74-23177; 0-15-280850-7). 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 757 Third 
Ave., NY 10017. 


selected, annotated bibliography pro- 
vides a guide to print and nonprint ma- 
terials for teaching the metric system, 
identifying materials for use by stu- 
dents, professionals, and parents, or for 
reference. The first bibliography on met- 
rication, 1... to get ready, was pub- 
lished in April 1973. 60¢ or four for $2 
(0-8389-5453-7). Order from ALA/ 
AASL, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 


Library Skills Media 


The June 1 issue of The Booklist in- 
cludes a cross-media list for teaching li- 
brary skills in grades K-12. Entitled “Li- 









Twice as big and twice as 
useful as the first edition, this 
unique directory now has ap- 
proximately 20,000 detailed 
entries and four indexes — 
alphabetical, geographical, 
subject area and periodi- 

cal—to identify and locate 

specialized organizations 

in the women’s movement 
here and abroad, their lead- 


4 The Baker & Taylor Companies 
Drawer Z 
Momence, Illinois 60954 


The only — 
women’s directory named 
“outstanding reference book” 
by the ALA 
=now even be 


ers, and other prominent indi- 
viduals. Since the women's 


1975 Edition 
WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS & LEADERS DIRECTORY 


First International Directory 
Edited by Myra E. Barrer 


Distributed exclusively to libraries, book dealers and the 
international market by The Baker & Taylor Companies. 
Published by Today Publications & News Service. Inc. 


brary Media Center Skills: Supplement,” 
the list was compiled by Carol Doyle 
(Richmond Unified School District, Cal.) 
and Lillian Wehmeyer (Lafayette School 
District, Cal.). It updates a version pub- 
lished in Booklist May 15, 1972. “Li- 
brary Media Center Skills: Supplement” 
is part of the Booklist nonprint review- 
ing program’s coverage of materials of 
special interest. 


Summer Reading 

The summer issue of SMQ features 
five articles on media program evalua- 
tion, the theme of AASL’s all-day pro- 
gram on Sunday, June 29 in San Fran- 
cisco. 











movement has now become a 
major issue in legislation, pol- 
itics, education, government, 
industry, & business, easy 
access to information about 
those individuals and groups 
directly concerned with 
the movement has be- 
come a necessity. That’s 
why Library Journal recom- 
mended the first edition as a 
basic acquisition to any size 
collection. 
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Of, by, and for young people is Kids Alive, 
a weekly half-hour cable television show 
produced by the Monroe County (Ind.) 
Public Library. Both camera work and in- 
terviewing on Kids Alive are done by chil- 
dren, who can watch the show on cable 
a week later or any time on the library’s 
Watch-A-Book facilities. 


Equipment for Rent or Sale 


Where does one get all the new equip- 
ment? Among the firms with a large in- 
ventory for purchase or rental is Roscor 
Video Communications Services. A new 
eight-page illustrated tabloid, the Roscor 
Videophile, describes items available, 
from color videocassette recorders to 
special-effects generators. Roscor also 





INTRODUCING... 


has facilities for production, editing, and 
mass duplication. Roscor, 6160 West 
Oakton St., Morton Grove, IL 60053 
(312-539-7700). 





Gray Power 


Senior Citizens month in May marked 
the beginning of Brooklyn (N.Y.) Pub- 
lic Library's Service to the Agin 
(SAGE). The first BPL/SAGE service, 
prepared in cooperation with the Brook- 
lyn Office for the Aging, was a packet of 
pamphlets and forms on municipal and 
federal services. Included is information 
on requirements for public housing, 
rent-control laws, Supplemental Secu- 
rity Income, Medicare, employment, and 
food stamps. Other services for older 
persons provided by the library: names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers for 
special service agencies; library tours; 
and film programs. 


Bibliography of Women Writers 


“950 Influential Women Writers” can 
help you deliver special services in con- 
nection with International Women’s 
Year. Printed in want-ad format on news- 
print, this four-page list prepared by 
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the Super C-1 at a revolutionary low price. Contact us for 
further information on this new copier and our full line of 
audio tape duplicating products and accessories. 


B&L SALES & MARKETING 


4312 Colfax Avenue 


Studio City, CA 91604 * (213) 985-1792 
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NYPL staff members includes author 
name, book title, date of publication and 
a brief annotation for each entry. Subject 
categories: autobiography, novels, po- 
etry, nonfiction, and children’s books. 
Send an SASE to Women Writers, Mid- 
Manhattan Library, 8 East 40th St., NY 
10016. 





Doing time. Librarian John Hinkle takes 
part in a unique exhibit promoting library 
service to jails at an Oklahoma Library As- 
sociation conference. Outreach staffers 
from the state’s Department of Libraries 
and members of OLA’s Social Responsibil- 
ities Round Table wore blue work shirts 
with SRRT stencilled above the pocket, 
removed shoe strings and belts, and re- 
mained behind the bars of the make-be- 
lieve cell, distributing ALA’s pamphlet, 
‘Jails Need Libraries, Too.” Eleven more 
libraries in the State will initiate service 
to jails after their conference experience, 
according to the exhibit’s sponsors. 


From Inside Out 


Programs, publications, and confer- 
ences relating to prison librarianship are 
featured in Inside-Outside, a lively quar- 
terly newsletter now in its second year. 
Editors Gilda Turitz and Joan Stout 
welcome contributions and news from 
the field. Subscriptions: $2.50 prepaid, 
$3 billed. 1884 San Lorenzo Ave., Berke- 
ley, CA 94707. 


Filipino Festival in Frisco 

An exhibition of yo-yo—a game in- 
troduced to the U.S. by Filipino people 
—was the special opening attraction 
celebrating Philippine Cultural Week 
(June 9-13), sponsored by the San Fran- 
cisco Public library and the Filipino 
community. Coordinator Dalisay Boco- 
bo-Balunsat, “Filipiniana” librarian at 
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SFPL, reported that performances from 
top Filipino musical artists and speeches 
from the Philippine Counsel-General 
and state and city officials highlighted 
the Opening Day activities. Other 
events scheduled throughout the week: 
poetry readings; film showings; a pro- 
gram of native songs and dances; and 
a Philippine Independence Day recep- 
tion given by Ambassador and Mrs. 
Trinidad Alconcel, Philippine Counsel- 
General of San Francisco. 


Minority Library Groups 

“Minorities and Women: A List of 
Organizations in Librarianship, 1975,” 
compiled by ALA Minority Recruitment 
Specialist Marilyn Salazar, gives ad- 
dresses, names, newsletters, job rosters, 
and directories or resource lists. 1 p. 

Also available: American Indian Li- 
brarians: A Resource List. For either 
list, send an SASE to Marilyn Salazar, 
Office for Library Personnel Resources, 
ALA, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 





_ YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Collector 


When his vast collection of children’s 
books threatened to overflow three floors 
of a Washington townhouse in 1949, Dr. 
Irvin Kerlan donated it to his alma mater, 
the University of Minnesota. The Kerlan 
Collection, still growing, has published 
EE ere Seva es a Se 








Ink study for Veronica, written and 
illustrated by Roger Duvoisin (Knopf, 
1961). One of the thousands of Original 
illustrations in the Kerlan Collection, 
research center for the study of chil- 
dren’s literature. 
SRI ERE LIT SPUR RS ne ER aD Dies 
a handsome illustrated booklet to mark 
its 25th year at the university’s Walter 
Library. Listing the 700 authors and il- 
lustrators represented in the collection, 
the booklet includes a biographical 
sketch of Dr. Kerlan and an article on 
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opportunities for research. Order from 
the Curator, KC, 109 Walter Library, 
U. of Minn., Minneapolis 55455; $2, 


check payable to the University of Minn. 


New Journal Sheds Northern Light 


Canadian Children’s Literature, a new 
quarterly journal devoted to literary an- 
alysis and criticism of books written by 
Canadians for Canadian youth, illum- 
inates “an essential but neglected area,” 
according to editor John R. Sorfleet in 
the Spring 1975 inaugural issue. CCL 
will feature essays on past and present 
works, an annual bibliography, inter- 
views with Canadian writers, and related 


youth studies. For a subscription flyer, 
write CCL, Box 335. Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Children’s Stories Sought 
for a Foreign Affair 


The Institute for the Intellectual’ De- 
velopment of Children and Young Adults 
wants stories, 1,000-2,000 words long 
(preferably unpublished), on the theme 
of international peaceful cooperation for 
inclusion in international volumes of folk 
tales. For further information. contact 
Sieglinde Stieda-Levasseur, Unikaktok, 
P.O. Box 839, Corner Brook, Newfound- 
land, Canada A2H 6G9. 


Why do librarians refer to BTSB books as “the last of the big 
lenders”? Because they can lend them more often, replace them 
less often, and save their libraries a great deal of money each year. 


Every BTSB book is library pre-bound to last longer... 


up to 5 


times longer than ordinary books. Their bright, attractive, illustrated 


covers make them favorites with 


young readers and the extra strong 


bindings reduce your cost per circulation to as little as 3c each. 
Send today for our free service brochure and Catalog of available 


titles. 





v Bouns?.4 2. 


West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 
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SHORT TAKES 


Boon for Literary Mag Editors and 
Writers. The Samuel S. Fels Fund again 
comes to the rescue of forward-looking 
contributors to the cultural scene. A two- 
year grant to the Coordinating Council 
of Literary Magazines will provide cash 
prizes to writers for first publication in 
literary magazines. Companion prizes 
go to the editors who select the works 
for publication. CCLM will give five 
prizes of $500 each to the writers and 
$950 each to the editors in three cate- 
gories of poetry, fiction, and nonfiction. 
This CCLM awards program for 1975 
and 1976 is unusual in that most of the 
Fels Fund’s short-term grants go to or- 
ganizations in the Philadelphia area 
where the Fund’s offices are located: the 
Philadelphia Poetry Program, for in- 
stance, was established with the help of 
Fels. 


Sad Fact. After the final accounting, 
about 120 first novels were published in 
America in 1974. Too bad the more 
telling figures of returns and remainders 
aren’t available, too. Another nice col- 
umn for a table on first novels would be 
the number of ad dollars publishers were 
willing to spend in supporting what they 
have made a “questionable” commodity. 
One can thank the American Center of 
P.E.N. for at least the one statistic. 


njoying the Ma- 
cabre. In case you 
missed it, Berkley 
Windhover Books 
put out a paper 
edition of Edward 
j mA Gorey’s Amphi- 
a |] gorey in June. Fif- 

eet teen of Goreys 
long-out-of-print books are collected 
here in an anthology of some of his most 
gaily sinister pen-and-ink drawings. Du- 
plicating the hardcover edition exactly, 


this 8 x 11 paperback sells for $4.95. 


New Women’s Publishing House. 
Domina Books, staffed by women, re- 
cently set up shop in North Hollywood, 
California, bound to a charter to pub- 
lish women authors whose work will 
interest a general readership. 

“Cultured, refined women of all de- 
grees and disciplines do not have to be 
stereotyped, nor lead dull lives, nor be 
confined to the mannered, limited and 
one-dimensional levels of womanhood 
often portrayed in literature,” says Dom- 
ina spokesperson Gloria Montemayor. 
Hoping to produce a list that reflects a 
more equal literature, Domina Books 
will publish fiction and nonfiction. Their 
first title—a novel called Ana Mistral by 
Selma Olson—came out at the end of 
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May. For a list of forthcoming titles, con- 
tact Domina Books at POB 868, North 
Hollywood, CA 91603; phone 213-762- 
8181. 


New York Baedeker for Bibliofreaks. 
The Two Continents Publishing Group 
has produced a mad and adoring Book- 
lover's Guide to New York in 20 pages. 
This neat brochure, a scattering of bright 
notes and playful line drawings, guides 
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one through the most fascinating book- 
stores, the “in” restaurants and pubs for 
the publishing set, literary landmarks, 
libraries, and—in the center spread—peo- 

le you know (i.e., Eliot Fremont-Smith, 
Arnold Ehrlich) telling about places you 
may not. By the time you get to page vi 
you want to hop a plane and be there— 
at Greenwich Village’s narrowest House, 
say, where Edna St. Vincent Millay 
made her digs, or a bookstore called 
Murder, Ink., which gives out revolver- 
shaped bookmarks. Write The Two Con- 
tinents Publishing Group for free copies 
at 30 E. 42nd St., New York 10017. 


Short Stories Find a New Home. 
Three writers and an impressive group 
of advisors, board members, patrons, and 
friends have founded a new literary 
quarterly devoted exclusively to this clas- 
sic form. Story Quarterly is its name and 
the first issue includes unknowns and 
such heavies as Lore Segal, R. V. Cas- 
sill, and Thomas Williams. Williams, by 
the way, gave the mag a plug in his NBA 
acceptance speech for The Hair of Har- 
old Roux. Watch for it—with help from 
people like Alice Cromie this is a quar- 
terly that may survive. And it isn’t hung 
up with one style or form. Subscriptions 
are $5 from Story Quarterly, 3307 W. 
Bryn Mawr, Chicago, IL 60625. 


Beautiful Prestige, Beautiful $, and 
Ugly Vibes. The Board of Trustees of 
Columbia University only conditionally 
approved its appointed jury’s selection 
of this year’s Bancroft Prizes. The awards 
of $4,000 recognize “books of excep- 
tional merit and distinction in American 
history (including biography), American 
diplomacy, and the international rela- 
tions of the United States.” 

What did the board members say? 
After explaining that they discharge their 








responsibility to administer the will of 
the late Frederic Bancroft (historian and 
former librarian of the Department of 
State) to “a distinguished award jury,” 
the board said: “This year such a jury 
was again appointed and the Trustees 
are not disposed to put aside its recom- 
mendations. Nevertheless, some of the 
Trustees feel obliged to state that, had 
the choice of prize winner been theirs 
alone, the decision with respect to one 
or more of them would have been differ- 
ent or postponed pending further sup- 
porting evidence.” 

Wonder which of the selections need- 
ed all that evidence? The winners were: 
Time on the Cross: The Economics of 
American Negro Slavery, and Time on 
the Cross: Evidence and Methods: A 
Supplement by economists Stanley L. 
Engerman and Robert W. Fogel (Little, 
Brown); Roll, Jordan, Roll by historian 
Eugene D. Genovese (Pantheon); and 
Deterrence in American Foreign Policy: 
Theory and Practice by foreign policy ex- 
perts Alexander L. George and Richard 
Smoke (Columbia Univ. Press). 


Transformation of a Shadow. Pho- 
tographer Arthur Tress captures the 
beautiful ambiguity of the human spirit 
in Shadows, a novel in photographs. He 


~~ =a 


follows a shadow-man on a wordless or- 
phean journey from the imprisonment 
of his own emotions to the freedom of 
enlightenment. On the way he must 
confront his own fears, and one is taken 
into many scenes reminiscent of the 
dream sequences in Fellini’s 8%: loggias 
lined with high Gothic benches, laby- 
rinths, ancestors, a cobblestoned town 
street ever narrowing and without exit. 
Nothing portentous about Shadows— 
Tress delivers what he promises. A Flare 
Book from Avon, $4.95 (75-671). 


Transferring Dreams to a Wall. More 
and more people seem to be getting into 
it: yielding their private struggles and 
aspirations to embrace those of their 
community by painting public murals. A 
person or group wanting to express a 
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social concern but unaware of the tech- 
niques to follow (and boobytraps to 
avoid). in completing a mural can now 
get wallsful of good advice from Mural 
Manual by Mark Rogovin, Marie Burton, 
and Holly Highfall. Be it upon tenement, 
church, or schoolyard wall, mural mak- 
ing takes savvy. The author-muralists 
cover, among other things, practical ways 
for selecting the right wall, organizing 
a neighborhood mural team, developing 
a theme and then a sketch that expresses 
public and not private symbolism, pre- 
paring the wall in all technical aspects, 
and insurance (you can’t just yell “fore” 
when the brick is falling on an onlooker’s 
head). Never doctrinaire, the authors 
realize muralists can’t always get the 
“essential” equipment, so they allow and 
suggest alternatives. Introduced by Pete 
Seeger, includes appendix, bibliography, 
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est to the layperson and teachers in the 
lower grades. Nontechnical in approach, 
its pages are filled with information, fool- 
ishness, games, and activities. Articles on 
computers in the English curriculum, 
computer-generated super-8 movies, and 
two project reports on computer-assisted 


instruction. Activities and games in- 
clude magic squares and Roger Price 
madlibs adapted for computer-play, and 
a page of problems and puzzles. Foolish- 
ness is a reprinted comic strip spoof 
called “We're Losing Our War Against 
Computers.” Book reviews, letters, a 
contest, and a centerspread poster (com- 
posed on a computer, of course) com- 
prise the regular departments. Much 
material reprinted from various journals, 
newspapers, etc., which may be over- 
looked by teachers otherwise. Fun lay- 
out, printed on newsprint. 

814 x 11, bimonthly, $15 per year in- 
stitutional; $8, individual: Ideametrics. 
POB 789-M, Morristown, NJ 07960. 

—E.M. 


Best Sellers: The Status of Paperback Rights 


and 92 photos of murals. From Beacon 
(as of May 23, 1975) 


Press: hardcover $10.95 (0-8070-6652-4; 
74-16670); paper $5.95 (0-8070-6653-2). 

New feature: As an aid to librarians using this list, titles appearing for the first 
time will be designated by a dagger (t)—Ed. 


MAGAZINES 


Voice for Media Reformers 


In the 1960s and 1970s, power has 
come to be synonymous with who con- 
trols the strings ihe mass media. The 
significance of access to mass communi- 
cations created the media reform move- 
ment, and Access has emerged to chal- 
lenge the power-holders and report on 
the movement’s activities. Major articles 
include a report on two petitions to the 
FCC to provide visual messages in emer- 
gency situations for 13.4 million Amer- 
icans with hearing impairments; media 
and the new Congress; and an applica- 
tion in California for an AM and FM 
license that would deliver “people-ori- 
ented access to radio never before seen 
in the United States.” Access gives valu- 
able and timely information on new 
cable TV franchises available, license 
renewal timetables, and a news column 
aptly called “Successes and Excesses.” 
Other regular departments are “Current 
Docket at the FCC” including Rulemak- 
ings, In Hearing, Petitions to Deny Li- 
cense Renewals, etc; and “In the Courts,” 
giving recent decisions and pending de- 
cisions. 

814 x 11, biweekly (24 issues, omit- 
ting one in August and one in December) 
$20 a year: National Citizens Commit- 
tee for Broadcasting, 1346 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Suite 525, Washington, DC 
200386. 


Fun Computer Mag for Teachers 


A lively magazine for users of com- 
puters and technology in education and 
recreation. Creative Computing is aimed 
at students and faculty from junior high 
through college, but can also be of inter- 
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tAdams, Richard, Shardik. Avon, dns, pns 
Berlitz, Charles with Valentine, J. Manson. The Bermuda Triangle. Avon, 


9-75, $1.75 


7Bradlee, Benjamin. Conversations with Kennedy. Pocket Books, dns, pns 
Bronowski, Jacob. The Ascent of Man. Little, Brown, rns 
Bugliosi, Vincent with Gentry, Curt. Helter-Skelter. Bantam, late fall '75, pns 
Drury, Allen. The Promise of Joy. Avon, tent. spring 76, pns 
{*Francis, Dick. Knockdown. Harper & Row, rns 
Gifford, Thomas. The Wind Chill Factor. Ballantine, 2-76, pns 
Gill, Brendan. Here at the New Yorker. Random House, rns 
Hailey, Arthur. The Moneychangers. Bantam, dns, pns 
Harris, Thomas. Black Sunday. Bantam, dns, pns 
Heller, Joseph. Something Happened. Ballantine, 9-75, $2.25 
Herriot, James. All Things Bright and Beautiful. Bantam, 9-75, tent. $1.95 
Higham, Charles. Kate. New American Library, dns, pns 
jLeboyer, Frederick. Birth Without Violence. Knopf, rns 
MacDonald, John D. The Dreadful Lemon Sky. Fawcett, 9-75, $1.50 
tMacLaine, Shirley. You Can Get There from Here. Bantam, dns, pns 
Masters, William H. and Johnson, Virginia E. The Pleasure Bond. Bantam, 


dns, pns 


Mayer, Martin. The Bankers. Ballantine, 1-76, $2.25 
Meyer, Nicholas (John H. Watson, M.D.), editor. The Seven-Per-Cent-Solu- 


tion. Ballantine, 8-75, $1.95 


Michener, James. Centennial. Fawcett, dns, pns 
{Morehouse, Laurence E. and Gross, Leonard. Total Fitness in 30 Minutes a 


Week. Pocket Books, dns, pns 


Morgan, Marabel. The Total Woman. Fleming H. Revell, 11-75, $1.75; Pocket 


Books, tent. 10-75, $1.75 


Newman, Edwin. Strictly Speaking. Warner, 9-75, $1.95 


tO’Connor, Len. Clout. Regnery, rns 


Reynolds, Barbara. Jesse Jackson. Nelson-Hall, rns 

Smith, Manuel J. When I Say No, I Feel Guilty. Bantam, dns, pns 

Tryon, Thomas. Lady. Fawcett, 11-75, $1.75 

Updike, John. A Month of Sundays. Fawcett, spring ’76, pns 
West, Jessamyn. The Massacre at Fall Creek. Fawcett, spring '76, pns 
White, Theodore H. Breach of Faith. Atheneum /Reader’s Digest Press, rns 
Whitney, Phyllis A. Spindthrift. Fawcett, spring ’76, pns 
tWodehouse, P. G. The Cat-Nappers. Simon & Schuster, rns 


dns date of publication not set 
pns price not set 


* Publishers Weekly best-seller 


candidate 


rns rights not yet sold to 
paperback house 
Tt firsttime on this list 
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Saint Louis News Index. The first 
issue of the monthly “Index to St. Louis 
Newspapers’ has been published by the 
St. Louis Public Library. Geographical 
coverage: St. Louis, the metropolitan 
area, Missouri, Illinois, and Arkansas. 
Topics of articles indexed include area 
civic, cultural, environmental, political, 
business and sports events, personalities, 
local columnists, and obituaries of promi- 
nent people. Cumulative issues will ap- 
pear semiannually. For further informa- 
tion, contact SLPL, 1301 Olive St., 
St. Louis, MO 63103 (314-241-2288). 


In the dark . . . about developing film? 
Paterson, a British firm producing dark- 
room equipment, is offering free copies 
of its Beginners Darkroom Guide. The 
Guide covers each stage of developing 
and printing, from loading film to wash- 
ing the finished print. Send an SASE to 
Guide, Braun North America, 55 Cam- 
bridge Parkway, Cambridge, MA 02142. 
Multiple copies available for students or 
clubs. 





Ten million pix, anyone? That’s the 
magic number in the Library of Congress’ 
special collection. LC has published a 
small sample of these photos and prints 
in Viewpoints, A Selection from the Pic- 
torial Collection of the Library of Congress. 
The woodcut above is a self-portrait of ar- 
tist Erich Heckel, a German expressionist. 
223 p.; $7.75 (73-18317; 0-8444-0113-7). 
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The White House. Over 1.5 million 
people visit the Executive Mansion each 
year. One way to bring it closer to your 
patrons is with The White House: An 
Historic Guide, newly revised by the 
White House Historical Assn. The first 
part of this beautifully illustrated 159- 
page volume, “A Guide to the Mansion,” 
describes rooms open to the public and 
many that are not. The second part, “The 
Changing White House,” traces the his- 
tory of the mansion from “its inception 
on the drawing board of architect James 
Hoban in 1792 through its many renova- 
tions.” $2.10 paper; $3.35 cloth (pre- 
paid); (72-90552). WHHA, 5026 New 
Executive Office Bldg., 726 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington, DC 20506. 


AV. Surreal Son of Lassie. No dog in 
the manger, the Boston Public Library 
offers the Buñuel classic Un Chien An- 
dalou among the more than 3,500 16mm 
and 8mm films available free of charge 
for borrowing by organized groups and 
libraries in Boston and throughout the 
area of the Eastern Massachusetts Re- 
gional Library System. The fifth edition 
of BPL’s Film Catalog, with annotated 
film titles grouped under subject head- 
ings, is available for $7.50 (20-percent 
discount for libraries); order from BPL 
Information Office, P.O. Box 286, Bos- 
ton, MA 02117. 


An Inside Job. To create A Beginning 
Collection, a guide to current AV ma- 
terials for grades K-6, Baker and Taylor 
brought professionals in on the case. An 
advisory committee of librarians and 
media specialists, chaired by Diana 
Spirt, professor at the Palmer Graduate 
Library School and member of ALA's 
standing Audiovisual Committee, drew 
up the selection criteria for the 1,300 
titles listed in this “ABC” guide. The 
result is available free from B&T, Drawer 
Z, Momence, IL 60954. 


Splices of Life. Noted actresses nar- 
rate the turning points in the lives of 
famous women such as Margaret Bourke- 
White in a new release from Caedmon 
Records, Young and Female. If you don't 
belong to one of Caedmon’s library pur- 
chase plans, it’s $6.98, record/$7.95 cas- 
sette; order from CR, 505 8th Ave., New 
York 10018... . the June issue of Super- 
8 Filmaker News tells how to create 
floods, fires, and towering infernos in 
your own backyard with miniature sets. 
Six issues, $6 year from Super-8, 10 
Pelham Pkwy., Pelham Manor, NY 
10803. . . . Eastman Kodak recently 
awarded a $338,925 five-year grant to 
the U. of Iowa to support a new visual 
scholar program. 





SuDocs, USGPO, Washington, DC 20402 
(stock no. 3014-00001). 
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Flexing Those 

“There was some skepticism at the be- 
ginning, but there has been a complete 
180-degree turnaround among the skep- 
tics since the Flextime system was insti- 
tuted,” notes Oxon Hill (Md.) branch 
librarian Jerome Corrigan about the ad- 
vantages of flexible scheduling. “Now 
working capacity is increased, employee 
morale is up, and better service is avail- 
able to the public. . . .” 

Since August 1978, library employees 
in the Prince George’s County Memorial 
Library system have been able to arrive 
at work, leave, and take lunch and din- 
ner breaks without being locked into a 
9-to-5 routine. 

How does Flextime work? The total 
number of hours in the day during which 
the staff may work is called the band- 
width. Certain portions of the band- 
width are core time, the busiest hours 
when a full staff must be working. Other 
portions of the day are considered flex- 
ible with the staffer deciding when to 
begin and when to leave work. 

As Corrigan notes, “Flextime at 
PGCML is based on the premise that 
library employees need leeway in man- 
aging their day. A flexible system of 
working hours offers a chance to deal 
with personal matters that do not coin- 
cide with rigid fixed times of employ- 
ment.” 

Flextime Corp. of New York is one of 
the firms offering personnel management 
services to libraries and other institu- 
tions. 





Dial J for Jobs 


The job market may be “M for Mur- 
der,” but in Florida and Georgia, dialing 
special numbers at least provides the 
caller with information about job open- 
ings for librarians in those states. The 
State Library of Florida is sponsoring 
the Florida jobline (904-488-5232), 
which is available 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. The number in Georgia is 
404-378-2811 (for employers: 404-767- 
9484) and operates Mon. through Fri., 
5 p.m. to 8 a.m. and from 12 p.m. on 
Sat. to 8 a.m. Mon. 


Salaries of Library School Faculties 


In 1974-75, the average twelve-month 
salary of library school deans and direc- 
tors was $29,216. This and other salary 
information can be found in “Faculty 
Salaries of 59 Library Schools, 1974-75” 
(Journal of Education for Librarianship, 
Winter 1975), the results of a survey con- 
ducted by Russell E. Bidlack. 

Beginning faculty salaries were higher 
in 1974-75 than in 1973-74. For the aca- 
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demic year (nine to ten months), the 
average salary of a lecturer was $14,654, 
and an instructor, $12,685. Bidlack also 
discusses summer-session salaries and 
faculty members serving in an adminis- 
trative capacity (other than deans and 
directors), and provides eight charts of 
statistical information. 


Tips on Job Interviewing 


How to prepare for an interview is the 
subject of a four-page mimeographed 
leaflet available from ALA’s Office for 
Library Personnel Resources. Sample 
questions interviewees might be asked 
are included as well as hints for inter- 
viewing successfully. Send an SASE for 
“Interviewing” to OLPR, ALA, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Appointments 


SuL H. Lek, associate director of li- 
braries at the University of Rochester 
(N.Y.), has become dean of library serv- 
ices and professor of library science at 
Indiana State University effective June 1. 


On April 16 Terry MCLAUGHLIN, 
formerly head librarian at Portsmouth 
(Ohio) Public Library, became head li- 
brarian at Geauga County Public Li- 
brary in Chardon, Ohio. 


NorMAN SELDEs became director of 
the East Meadow (L.I., N.Y.) Public Li- 
brary June 16. Mr. Seldes had been di- 
rector of the Oceanside Free Library 
since 1964 while also serving as adjunct 
assistant professor in literature of the 
sciences at St. John’s University since 
1967. 


Karen Harwoo is the new chairper- 
son of the Department of Library Sci- 
ence at the College of St. Catherine in 
St. Paul. A faculty member of the de- 
partment since 1972, she formerly was 
assistant supervisor of school libraries for 
the Minnesota State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


JoserH HeLrFER has joined the staff of 
Choice as assistant editor for science and 
technology. Mr. Helfer most recently 
was on the staff of the Connecticut State 
Department of Environmental Protec- 
tion and holds a master’s degree in phys- 
ics from Wesleyan University. 


The New Castle County Libraries in 
Wilmington, Del., recently named Sam- 
UEL Dovuc.as director. He had been act- 
ing director of the Bureau of Libraries 
and Museums for the Virgin Islands. 


PAuL KircHEN, government libraries 
liaison officer for the National Library 
since 1972, is now executive director of 
the Canadian Library Association. In his 
position with the National Library, Mr. 
Kitchen worked with more than 200 
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federal libraries toward an integrated 
network across Canada. 


Seattle Public Library named RonaLp 
A. DusBERr Ly director, effective June 2. 
He most recently directed the Sioux City 
Public Library in Iowa for six years and 
succeeds Willard O. Youngs, who retired 
from the Seattle post in December after 
26 years. 


Davw M. Liston, JR., was named to 
the new post of assistant director, oper- 
ations, for the ERIC Processing and Ref- 
erence Facility on May 2. He will be re- 
sponsible for the acquisition, document 
control, editing, vocabulary control, and 
reference functions of the facility. Mr. 
Liston has worked for Battelle Memoria] 
Institute, where for 12 years he was in- 
volved in all aspects of information sys- 
tems, from research to operations. 


Interim Dean Epwarp P. MILLER is 
now dean of the School of Library and 
Information Science, University of Mis- 
souri-Columbia. He had been interim 
dean since September 1, when former 
Dean Ralph Parker retired. Mr. Miller 
will continue as chairman of the school’s 
information science department. 


Jim Kirxs, director of the North Olym- 
pic Library System in Port Angeles, 
Wash., has been appointed coordinator 
for the North State ooperative Library 
System in Willows, Calif. Among other 
early posts in California, Mr. Kirks di- 
rected public services for. the Arcadia 
Public Library and headed extension 
services for the Inglewood City Library. 


CLASSIFIED 


NOTICE 











Respondents to advertisers Offering faculty 
“rank” and “status” are advised that these 
terms are ambiguous and should inquire as 
to benefits involved. 

Applicants to positions should inquire as 
to residency requirements. ALA policy states 
that it is “opposed to any rule, regulation, 
or practice imposing as a condition of new 
or continued employment in any library a re- 
quirement of residence or U.S. citizenship 
except where a demonstrable danger to na- 
tional security is involved.” 

All advertisements submitted by institu- 
tions offering positions must include a salary 
range. The range should provide the applicant 
with an indication of the salary the institution 
is willing to provide for the position offered. 

All advertisements for the Positions Wanted 
and the Positions Open classification will be 
edited to exclude direct or indirect refer- 
ences to race, creed, color, age, and sex as 
conditions of employment. 


aaae 


Rates: $2 a printed line. ALA Personal mem- 
bers for Positions Wanted will receive 5 lines 
(limit, 2 consecutive issues) and Organiza- 
tional members for Positions Open will re- 
ceive 15 lines (limit, 3 consecutive issues) 
free. State if ALA member when placing ad- 
vertisement. Prepayment not accepted. 


Deadlines: Copy receipt and cancellation—2 
months preceding date of issue; send to 
American Libraries, Classified Advertising. 


(Continued next page.) 





Appointment to the Faculty 
of the 
Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago— 
A Continuous Search for 
Qualified Candidates 


The Graduate Library School 
is engaged in a continuous 
search for candidates possess- 














ing qualities which indicate a 
strong potential for academic 
distinction and who may there- 








fore be considered for appoint- 






ment to its faculty; applications 
from all candidates who be- 







lieve they can demonstrate 






these qualities are welcome. 










The enrichment of teaching 
through an active research pro- 
gram is an important goal of 
the School. Evaluation of any 
applicant will be based in part 
on the nature and quality of his 
contributions to knowledge, as 
reflected in a doctoral disserta- 
tion or in research publica- 
tions; these may be in fields 
other than librarianship. Re- 
prints of research papers au- 
thored by the applicant are 
helpful in expediting the eval- 
uation process. 



















Salary $15,000-$25,000 de- 
pendent on qualifications. 















Inquiries should be directed to: 





Dean, Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
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JOBLINES 
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if your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 

CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443- 

1222 or (213) 629-5627. 

COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Library: (202) 223- 


2272. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS: (202) 426-6376. 
MARYLAND Library Association: (301) 685- 


5760. 
ana S raia Library Association: (609) 695- 
NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352. 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





LIBRARIAN. MLS 8/75; MS, Ed. (art). Mobile, 
ambitious, service-motivated. Academic refer- 
ence experience. Prefer reference, public serv- 
ice. Credentials, resume on request. C. Swaine, 
247 Evermann Apts., Bloomington, IN 47401. 





PUBLIC SERVICES LIBRARIAN, MA (LS), Den- 
ver 1968. 5 years’ public services experience. 
Seeks academic/public library position. Res- 
ume on request. J. Clower, Box 368, Naples, 
NY 14512. 


LT 


MLS seeks entry-level position in public, aca- 
demic, special, government library. Knowl- 
edge of German. M. Busby, Apt. 205, 511 
Sprague Ave., Kalamazoo, MI 49007. 


iae 


EXPERIENCE in directing college and public 
libraries, and in building, planning, acquisi- 
tions, Dewey cataloging. Prefer warm area. 
Write B-708-W. 





WISH to relocate in Alaska. MALS (acc.) 14⁄2 
yrs. exp. in large public system. Interested 
in public or academic position. (Anchorage or 
Fairbanks areas preferred.) Contact M. Rudeen, 
3136 W. Carmen, Chicago, IL 60625. 


8 E—E——e—EEEeEeEEE 


MLS (illinois 1963) MS (recreation). Experi- 
ence: activity therapist w/mentally retarded, 
2 years; staff training director-mental health, 
3 years; director behavioral sci./bio. med. li- 
brary, 3 years. Supervisory experience. Knowl- 
edge of AV. Desire administrative position/ 
services for disabled. Write B-710-W. 


a 


BEGINNING reference or other public contact 
position desired in public or academic library. 
MLS (1974), MA (English, 1970). Knowledge of 
French and German. 8 years nonprofessional 
library experience in circulation, reference, 
and periodicals. Write A. Wentersdorf, 708 
Sugarball Lane, Cincinnati, OH 45215. 


SEE 


MLS, 5/75, BA anthropology. 2 years prepro- 
fessional experience. Seeking reference or 
adult services position in academic, public or 
special library. Will relocate, R. D. Siegel, 14 
Kent St., Albany, NY 12206. 


nn 


POSITIONS OPEN 


h 


ALA HEADQUARTERS 
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Editorial 
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ILLINOIS. Assistant editor, American Libraries 
magazine. Min. requirements: strong journal- 
istic writing and copy editing experience, plus 
MLS or three years’ library experience. As 
one of five editors, will take part in all as- 
pects of magazine work, with emphasis on 
final editing of manuscripts. Demanding, but 
congenial, varied and creative work. Excel- 
lent benefits, 35-hour work week, TIAA-CREF 
annuity plan. Month vacation. Salary starts at 
$11,040 a year. Send writing samples (no term 
papers or theses, please) demonstrating intel- 
ligence, style, and wit, plus resume, to this 
magazine, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611, 
or apply at San Francisco conference (bring 
samples). An equal opportunity employer. 


Loi 
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Administration 
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ILLINOIS. Executive secretary. American As- 
sociation of School Librarians, a Division of 
the American Library Association. Responsible 
for divisional duties; advises and assists divi- 
sional board and officials on planning, pro- 
grams, projects and activities. Provides ad- 
visory assistance in areas of concern. 
Manages office and implements policies 
within the division’s area of responsibility. 
Excellent benefits. 35-hour-work week. TIAA- 
CREF annuity plan. Month vacation. Salary 
starts at $18,300 a year. Send detailed resume 
to Carl Swanson, Pers. Dir., 50 E. Huron St., 
CHICANO; iL 60611. An equal opportunity em- 
ployer. 


LM 


ILLINOIS. Accreditation officer. Administers 
the Committee on Accreditation program of 
activities; advises library schools on accredi- 
tation, procedures and matters relating to the 
standards and their applications; interprets 
the accreditation process. Candidates must 
have a degree; experience in library educa- 
tion; knowledge and understanding of aca- 
demic institutions and the field of higher ed- 
ucation. Salary range $18,300—$25,764, month 
vacation, TIAA-CREF pension, excellent bene- 
fits. Send resume to Carl Swanson, Pers. Dir., 
American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
bes alae IL 60611. An equal opportunity em- 
ployer. 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY 
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Administration 
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OREGON. University librarian. Willamette Uni- 
versity is an institution of approximately 
1,700 students with libraries in the College 
of Liberal Arts, College of Music and Theatre, 
College of Law, Science Division, and in the 
newly formed Graduate School of Administra- 
tion. The university librarian will have pri- 
mary concern over the undergraduate libraries 
in liberal arts and music and theatre, and will 
initially coordinate the development of the 
library of the Graduate School of Administra- 
tion. Basic qualifications: MLS degree (or 
its equivalent) from an ALA-accredited library 
school, significant libra experience and 
demonstrated administrative ability, knowl- 
edge of graduate programs in law and admin- 
istration. Salary: $15,000—$17,000. Send appli- 
cations to Dean R. A. Yocom, Academic Ser- 
vices, Willamette University, Salem, OR 97301. 
An equal opportunity employer. 


TEXAS. Assistant director for technical ser- 
vices in a rapidly growing urban university li- 
brary serving approximately 30,000 students. 
Responsible for developing policies and pro- 
cedures and coordinating the activities of the 
acquisitions and processing, cataloging, and 
serials departments; recommending improve- 
ments in all areas of library operations; and 
coordinating the implementation of automated 
procedures, including the use of CLSI acquisi- 
tions and circulation systems and OCLC cata- 
loging and serials systems. Minimum qualifi- 
cations beyond the MLS or equivalent in- 
clude at least 5 years of progressively respon- 
sible experience in technical service depart- 
ments of academic or large public libraries. 
Knowledge of acquisitions procedures and 
data processing in academic libraries highly 
desirable. Salary: $20,000—$25,000, depending 
on qualifications. Full faculty status + ex- 
cellent benefits. Position available September 
1, 1975. Send letter and resume to Stephen R. 
Salmon, Dir. of Ls., University of Houston 
Houston, TX 77004; (713) 749-2340. An equal 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


a ŘĖŮĖŮŘŐŮ——— 


PENNSYLVANIA. Assistant reference librarian. 
Minimum qualifications: MLS, at least 3 years’ 
full-time professional experience in a college 
or university library. Desirable qualifications: 
graduate work ina subject discipline (natural 
sciences, business, fine arts, or social sci- 
ences); experience in reference work with gov- 
ernment documents or legal literature; knowl- 
edge of 1 or more foreign languages. Full fac- 
ulty status, 9-month appointment, possibility 
of summer work, 35-hour week, some evening 
and weekend work required. Starting salary 
of $10,108—$14,934 dependent on qualifica- 
tions; summer work extra. Fringe benefits: 
Major medical, life insurance, sick leave, and 
choice between state employees retirement 





system or TIAA-CREF. Position available Sep- 
tember 2, 1975. Resume to Mildred Mateer, 
Chrprsn., Search Committee, Rohrbach Li- 
brary, State College, Kutztown, PA 19530. An 
equal opportunity, affirmative-action employ- 
er. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. |. D. Weeks Library, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota. Public services librarian. 
Responsible for the supervision of the circu- 
lation department, development of library 
orientation programs, coordination of, and 
participation in, library outreach program, 
and limited reference service. MLS from ALA- 
accredited school required; science back- 
ground highly desirable. 12-month appoint- 
ment. Faculty appointment. Salary minimum 
$9,000. Position available July 1, 1975. Apply 
to Bob Carmack, Dir. of Ls., University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion, SD 57069. An equal 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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TEXAS, Assistant director or coordinator for 
collection development in rapidly growing ur- 
ban university library serving approximately 
30,000 students. Responsible for coordinating 
the collection—building activities of approxi- 
mately 12 subject area librarians, developing 
and maintaining collection development per 
cies based on the academic programs of the 
university, liaison with individual members 
of the teaching faculty to assure the contin- 
ued currency and appropriateness of such 
policies and direct supervision of collection 
development in several foreign language 
areas, and for general and retrospective ma- 
terials. Qualifications beyond the MLS or 
equivalent include at least 5 years’ experience 
in academic library collection development or 
related activities (3 if appointment is made at 
the coordinator level), and excellent linguistic 
training and ability. Additional education, in- 
tellectual humility and a capacity for growth 
are desirable. Salary: $15,000—$25,000 depend- 
ing on qualifications and the level at which 
the appointment is made. Full faculty status 
+ excellent benefits. Position available Sep- 
tember 1, 1975. Send letter and resume to 
Stephen R. Salmon, Dir. of Ls., University of 
Houston, TX 77004; (713) 749-2340. An equal 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





INDIANA. Experienced librarian for small rural 
junior college near South Bend. MSLS or its 
equivalent + proven administrative ability. 
10-month contract, beginning in fall. Salary 
range: $9,500—$12,500. Send resume to Joel 
Lampen, Ancilla College, Donaldson, IN 46513. 
An equal opportunity employer. 





MONTANA. Librarian-media specialist, Daw- 
son (Community) College, Glendive, is seeking 
a librarian with media background to super- 
vise a 16,000-volume library. Qualifications: 
MA degree in library science or educational 
media. Salary $10,000—$12,000 (10 months). 
Apply: James Hoffman, Pres., Dawson College 
300 College Dr., Glendive, MT 59330. An equa 
opportunity employer. Applications from mi- 
norities, disadvantaged, and women will be 
welcome. 
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NEW MEXICO. Business administration librar- 
ian. Administers William J. Parish Memorial 
Library serving the Anderson School of Busi- 
ness & Administrative Sciences. Library pro- 
vides reference, orientation, circulation, re- 
serve and media services. Supervises 2 full- 
time nonprofessionals and 5 students. As de- 
partment head, participates in library plan- 
ning. MLS from accredited school, subject 
knowledge and experience. Faculty status, 
salary $10,500—$12,500. Available: June 1, 1975. 
Send resume to Alice Clark, Asst. Dn. for Rdrs. 
Serv., General Library, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, NM 87131. An equal op- 
portunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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OKLAHOMA. Head acquisitions department in 
academic library of over 1 million volumes. 
Full responsibility for book and serials budget 
of over ¥/2 million dollars. Supervise staff of 
2 professionals and 7 clerks. Require master’s 
degree from ALA-accredited library school and 
3 years’ experience in college or university ac- 
quisitions work. $13,200 minimum_ for 12 
months. Send resume, placement office cre- 
dentials, and 3 references to Norris K. Max- 
well, Asst. Ln., State University, Stillwater, 
OK 74074. An affirmative-action employer. 
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TEXAS. Director, special collections. Develop 
and supervise department of special collec- 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
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tions, consisting primarily of Texas and Mexi- 
can War materials. Minimum requirements: 
master’s degree from accredited library 
school + experience with manuscripts and 
rare books, or PhD in history (preferably 
Southwest U.S. or Mexico) with minimum of 
3 years’ administrative experience with manu- 
scripts and rare books; and a knowledge of 
the Spanish language and Texas history. De- 
sirable qualifications: editorial and biblio- 
graphic experience, knowledge of Texana col- 
lectors and Texas bookmen, certification in 
archival management. Position open Septem- 
ber 1, 1975. Salary $13,000 + (for 12 months), 
depending on experience and qualifications. 
Send resume to John A. Hudson, Univ. Ln., 
P.O. Box 19218, University of Texas, Arlington, 
TX 76019. An equal opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 
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LOUISIANA. Head serials librarian. $150,000 
serials budget, 4,000 serials. Responsibilities 
range beyond mere caretaking. Appointee will 
be expected to introduce new procedures, par- 
ticipate in cooperative networks, contribute 
to national, developments. Library has com- 
puter listing of serials; new computer will per- 
mit on-line capability. Plans for automation 
are open ended. Knowledge of automation, 
experience in serials and initiative essential. 
$13,000—$14,000, assistant professor. Refer- 
ence—interlibrary loan. Full responsibility for 
ILL department, including bibliographic 
searching, verification, TWX. Supervision of 
clerical staff and student aides. Other respon- 
Sibilities: book reviewing and selection, library 
tours and lectures, scheduled reference. SOLÍ- 
NET member. MLS. Experience desirable, not 
required. $9,000—$10,500, faulty rank. Write to 
William E. McGrath, Dir. of Ls., University of 
Southwestern Louisiana, Lafayette, LA 70501. 
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MISSISSIPPI. State university. Humanities 
reference librarian. BS or BA degree with 
emphasis on humanities or the social sci- 
ences. MLS from ALA-accredited school. At 
least 1 year’s experience in an academic li- 
brary or equivalent. Major assignment in 
reference services to students and faculty. 
Some supervisory assignments to supporting 
student assistants. Faculty status. Fringe and 
retirement benefits. Salary $8,900+ annually 
dependent on experience. Open June 30, 1975. 
Send resume and reference to George Lewis, 
Dir. of Ls., P.O. Drawer 5408, Mississippi State, 
MS 39762. An equal opportunity employer. 


———————— 


MISSISSIPPI. Academic library, Mississippi 
State University. Reference librarian, special 
collections department. BA or BS degree in 
history or social sciences. MLS from ALA- 
accredited school. 2 years’ experience in a 
university library. Major assignment to pro- 
vide reference service for collection (includes 
Mississippiana, rare books, university archives 
and manuscripts). Additional assignments in 
collection development, supervisory respon- 
sibilities and committee assignments. Faculty 
status. Fringe and retirement benefits. Salary 
$9,500—$10,000, depending upon qualifications 
and experience. Position open June 30, 1975. 
Send resume and reference to George Lewis, 
Dir. of Ls., P.O. Box 5408, Mississippi State, 
MS 39762. An equal opportunity employer. 





CALIFORNIA. Serials editor/coordinator. Re- 
sponsible for quality assurance phases of 
creating a merged master computer-readable 
data file for our Union List of Serials. File will 
be created as a statewide tool from files sup- 
plied by our 19 campuses. Will work with 
Campus serials and catalog departments to 
resolve conflicting entries submitted by the 
contributing libraries, clarify potentially con- 
fusing entry situations and cross-reference 
structures, and correct errors. MLS and a 
second master’s degree in a subject area or 
equivalent academic and professional achieve- 
ment required. Experience as a serials librar- 
ian with extensive knowledge in serials cata- 
loging and working with bibliographic tools is 
mandatory. Salary range is $14,844—$18,036. 
Send resume to Personnel Department, Office 
of the Chancellor, California State University 
and Colleges, 5670 Wilshire BI., Los Angeles, 
CA 90036. An equal opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Opening-level position in col- 
lege library. Position offers opportunity to 
participate in and to observe all professional 
functions in an open-department, student- 
Service oriented library. Incumbent will co- 
operate with the public service librarian and 
the technical services librarian in performing 
department duties and in sharing reference 
work. Knowledge of audiovisual hard- and 
software desirable. Salary range $8,000—$8,500; 
faculty status. Applicants may submit data to 
Albert McLean, Acad. Dn., Point Park College, 
201 Wood St., Pittsburgh, PA 15222. An equal 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer, 





VIRGINIA. Special collections librarian, cura- 
tor for developing collections in literature 
(rare books and ms), social sciences, includ- 
ing medical history and institutional archives. 
New oral history project underway. Master’s 
degree in library science from an accredited 
institution required. Doctoral subject or mas- 
ter’s degree desirable. Ability to work with 
potential donors and relate to community. Ex- 
perience required. Beginning salary $12,000. 
Apply with resume and reference to Gerard B. 
McCabe, Dir. of Univ. Ls., Virginia Common- 
wealth University, 901 Park Ave., Richmond, 
VA 23284. An equal opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 





Technical Processing 





NEW MEXICO. Latin-American cataloger. MLS 
from accredited library school, preferably 
with master’s degree in subject field. Profici- 
ency and working knowledge in Portuguese 
and Spanish is required. Knowledge of cata- 
loging. skills and working tools including 
OCLC, MCRS, data processing. Broad func- 
tional responsibilities including ability to cat- 
alog all types of materials: audio, film, book 
and serial. Salary will depend on experience. 
Range: $10,500—$12,500. Faculty status; candi- 
dates should be able to fulfill obligations in 
librarianship, research, community and public 
service according to regulations in Faculty 
Handbook. Available: July 1, 1975. Send resu- 
mes to Arthur L. DeVolder, Asst. Dn. for Tech. 
Serv., General Library, University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, NM 87131. An equal oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 





NEW MEXICO. General cataloger. MLS from 
accredited library school. Cataloging experi- 
ence and languages desirable. Responsible 
for cataloging book and nonbook materials for 
an expanding research library. Proficiency in 
LC cataloging required, as well as knowledge 
of new working tools such as OCLC, MCRS, 
data processing. Salary will depend on experi- 
ence. Range: $9,600—$11,000. Faculty status; 
candidates should ‘be able to fulfill obliga- 
tions in librarianship, research, community 
and public services according to regulations 
in Faculty Handbook, Available: June 1, 1975. 
Send resume to Arthur L. DeVolder, Asst. Dn. 
for Tech. Serv., General Library, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, NM 87131. An equal 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





MICHIGAN. Experienced cataloger, audiovis- 
ual materials, social sciences, music. Open 
Fall 1975. MSLS required; 2nd master’s pre- 
ferred. Faculty rank; minimum $9,200 for aca- 
demic year (8 months) + optional spring or 
summer. Application forms from Director, Cen- 
ter of Educational Resources, Eastern Mich- 
igan University, Ypsilanti, MI 48197. Interview- 
ing at ALA, San Francisco. An equal oppor- 
tunity employer. 





LIBRARY EDUCATION 
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ILLINOIS. Assistant professor. Teach in 2 
areas, public libraries and reference. Master's 
degree from ALA-accredited library school, 
PhD or candidacy (preferably in library sci- 
ence), public library experience. Salary $13,000 
minimum for 9 months. Begin August 19, 1975. 
Send resume to L. F. Stieg, Chrprsn., Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb, IL 60115. An equal oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 





NEBRASKA. University faculty position to fill 
a 1-year leave of absence with responsibility 


for teaching educational media courses at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Desirable 
experiences: elementary or secondary teach- 
ing and media administration. Prefer audio- 
visual and library science background and 
PhD or EdD. Salary range $11,000—$13,000. 
Send application and vita to Verne Hasel- 
wood, Department of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Omaha, NB 68101. An equal 
opportunity employer. 
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ALABAMA. Alabama Public Library Service, 
Montgomery, Alabama, Director of the State 
Library Agency, to coordinate the develop- 
ment of public library service in Alabama is 
sought by September 1, 1975. Minimum edu- 
cational and work experiences: Master’s de- 
gree from an ALA-accredited school; 5 years 
of increasingly responsible employment in li- 
braries, with at least 3 in an administrative 
position. Salary range $21,000—$25,000, Send re- 
sume by July 1 to J. D. Ramer, Chrmn., Search 
Committee, P. O. Box 6242, University, AL 
35486. An equal opportunity employer. 





CALIFORNIA. Salinas Public Library. Head, 
children services. $872—$1,060. Imaginative 
self-starter, aware of the needs of children; 
strong emphasis on programming and com- 
munity relations. MLS required. 3 years’ ex- 
perience in children’s work. Good fringe bene- 
fits. Near Carmel and Big Sur country, close 
to the Sierras. Position open September 1. 
Apply by August 1 to Personnel Department, 
SS ig Salinas, 200 Lincoln Ave., Salinas, CA 
93901. 





IOWA. Regional library administrator: In north- 
west lowa, serving a 19-county area, head- 
quartered at Sioux City. Plans, directs, co- 
ordinates, and controls all staff employed by 
and activities undertaken by the regional lí- 
brary system. Extensive experience in public 
library work with minimum of 3 years in an 
administrative capacity. MLS or equivalent 
combination of experience and training. Sal- 
ary range: $14,000—$17,000. Send resume to 
Kay Dull, Pers. Comm., Northwest Regional! Li- 
brary System, 5 & Jackson, Sioux City, IA 
51105. An equal opportunity employer. 
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OHIO. Small-town librarian. North Central 
Ohio city of 10,000 seeks library director with 
public library/administrative experience. $90,- 
000 budget. Prefer MLS. Salary $9,000—$12,000. 
Send resume to Nancy Aigler, Pres., Board of 
Trustees, Public Library, Bellevue, OH 44811, 





NEW YORK. Library director I. Starting salary 
$14,000+. The newly established Shoreham- 
Wading River Public Library (Long Island, 
NY), with an initial annual operating budget 
of $85,000, seeks a qualified director to ad- 
minister its library serving 9,000 residents of 
this community. Requirements include a mas- 
ter’s degree from an accredited library school 
and 2 or more years of appropriate experi- 
ence. Resumes should be submitted without 
delay to Guenter A. Jansen, Dir., Suffolk Co- 
operative Library System, P, O. Box 187, Bell- 
port, NY 11713. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Supervisor, local history 
and literature services. Experienced appli- 
cants are sought for new position heading ex- 
panded department in modern $2,500,000 pub- 
lic library scheduled for opening in late sum- 
mer 1975. Responsibilities involve programs, 
supervision and operation of local history, Her- 
man Melville and Berkshire authors’ rooms. 
Candidates must have educational back- 
ground including strong historical services. 
Initiative, energy and ability in public con- 
tacts are essential. Salary range $9,206— 
$10,521, depending upon training and experi- 
ence. Customary fringe benefits. Resume and 
references should be sent to Robert G. New- 
man, Ln., Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, MA 
01201. 


aaa 


MICHIGAN. Position open. Library director, 
city department head to work with 5-mem- 
ber citizen library board in Albion, 1973 All- 
American city, home of Albion College, diverse 
racial and ethnic community. Library serves 
population of 20,000+ persons. Require MLS 
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or equivalent library science degree and mini- 
mum of 2 years’ experience in responsible ad- 
ministrative position. Successful applicant 
must supervise staff of 5 full-time and sev- 
eral part-time employees, administer oper- 
ating budget of $80,000. New library addition 


will allow for innovative programming. Salary ` 


approximately $12,000—$12,500. Send resume 
by August 1 to Neal Godby, City Mer., City 
Hall, Albion, MI 49224. 


aaa 


COLORADO. Assistant librarian and director of 
public services, Denver Public Library: to aid 
in the administration of a city library system 
having approximately 500 employees, 4 book- 
mobiles, 24 locations. Accountable for direct- 
ing and supervising the operation of the pub- 
lic services which include the following or- 
ganizational units: children’s library, young 
adult library, branch libraries and bookmo- 
biles, Denver General Hospital Library, City 
and County Jail Library, and arts and recrea- 
tion, literature and history, sociology and 
business, science and engineering depart- 
ments of main library and circulation and reg- 
istration unit. Minimum qualifications include 
graduation from an accredited 4-year college 
or university, master’s degree in library sci- 
ence, and 10 years’ experience as a profes- 
sional librarian, half of which must be in pub- 
lic library work including 3 years in a re- 
sponsible supervisory capacity. 1975 salary 
range $21,768—$28,476. Starting salary com- 
mensurate with experience and abilities. 
Fringe benefits include paid vacation, sick 
leave, holidays, retirement and group insur- 
ance programs, salary merit review increases. 
Submit resume indicating salary earned in 
each position. Position available June 1. All 
replies confidential. Apply Personnel Officer, 
Public Library, 1357 Broadway, Denver, CO 
80203. An equal opportunity, affirmative-ac- 
tion employer. 





ILLINOIS. Head extension librarian. Master’s 
degree in library science required and experi- 
ence desired. Salary range $12,111—$14,721, 
Usual fringe benefits. Please apply with re- 
sume and have your confidential credentials 
forwarded to the City Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, 547 E. North St., Decatur, IL 62523. 





MICHIGAN. Librarian for City of Zeeland (pop- 
ulation: 5,200). Serving 12,000-population area. 
Master's in library science or equivalent. 
Minimum 3 years’ experience required, pre- 
ferably in supervisory capacity. Position avail- 
able July 1. Salary $12,068—$13,873 +. liberal 
Sy Song resume c/o City Clerk, Zeeland, 





IOWA. Director: Sioux City Public Library, 
main library, 5 branches and bookmobile ser- 
vice city of 90,000. Bi-state regional resource 
center by contract for 21-county area of nearly 
400,000 people. Budget $600,000 with 50 FTE 
employees. Library has innovative outreach 
programs for urban and reservation Indians, 
and business community. Qualifications: ALA- 
accredited MLS and extensive public library 
experience including increasingly responsible 
supervisory and administrative duties. Salary 
range: $18,561—$22,485, Liberal fringe benefits 
include 22-day vacation and excellent medical 
plans. For application write Mrs. Grace T. 
Olsen, Pres., Board of Library Trustees, Public 
Library, 705 Sixth St., Sioux City, IA 51105. An 
equal opportunity employer. 





NORTH CAROLINA. Assistant to the director 
for Durham County Library. Salary range $15,- 
468—$19,692 (as listed for grade 75 on the 
North Carolina state salary scale), Educa- 
tional requirements include that of a master’s 
of library science degree. Experience must in- 
clude at least 5 years in public library service, 
1 of which should be in administrative capac- 
ity. Fringe benefits include month vacation, 
paid health insurance, and sick leave. Send 
resume to George R. Linder, Dir., 311 E. Main 
St., Durham, NC 27701; (919) 682-9109. An equal 
opportunity employer, 


— 


Services 


a 


MINNESOTA. Children’s librarian wanted by 
August 11, 1975, for Moorhead Public Library. 
Also responsible for coordination of children’s 
services for consolidated regional library sys- 
tem in northwestern Minnesota serving 85,188 
population. ALA-accredited MLS and 2 years 
professional experience required. Salary $10,- 
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332; good fringe benefits. Apply to Lon. R. 
Dickerson, Dir., Lake Agassiz Regional Li- 
brary, Box 699, Moorhead, MN 56560. 


LEED 


Technical Processing 


LT 


MASSACHUSETTS. Catalog librarian, Respon- 
sible for general direction of department with 
one paraprofessional supervisor and 5 library 
technicians. Duties limited to professional 
concerns, such as Classification, book selec- 
tion, and public service at the adult informa- 
tion and reference desks. MLS and at least 3 
years of cataloging experience required, Sal- 
ary $11,900—$14,200. Send resume by July 7 to 
apt Librarian, Public Library, Fitchburg, MA 
01420. 


ee EEE 


STATE LIBRARY 


a 





Administration 


a 


ILLINOIS. Head cataloger position available 
July 1, 1975. Responsibilities include plan- 
ning, organizing, and supervising the catalog- 
ing and processing procedures involving 
BATAB, CLSI, OCLC. Also supervises micro- 
filming of main catalog and updates. Staff of 
8 catalogers, 19 clerical. MLS with 4 years of 
experience, 2 at a supervisory level. Some 
knowledge of data processing helpful and a 
thorough knowledge of library science princi- 
ples, procedures, and practices in applying 
same to the cataloging function. Usual fringe 
benefits. Salary $14,500. Send resumes to An- 
thony W. Miele, Asst. Dir. for Tech. Servs., 
State Library, Springfield, IL 62756. An equal 
opportunity employer. 


—————————— 


ILLINOIS. Head of serials, position available 
immediately. Responsibilities include plan- 
ning, organizing and supervising the serials 
operation with a clerical staff of 3. Collection 
amounts to over 5,000 titles. MLS with 3 
years’ experience, 2 at a supervisory level. 
Some knowledge of data processing helpful. 
Previous experience in serial work is impor- 
tant. Usual fringe benefits. Salary: $12,000— 
$14,500. Send resumes to Anthony W. Miele, 
Asst. Dir. for Tech. Servs., State Library, 
Springfield, IL 62756. An equal opportunity 
employer. 





INFORMATION 





FREE information on worldwide opportunities 
of medical education, training and financial 
assistance for aspiring physicians and allied 
health professionals. Bureau of Health & Hos- 
pital Careers Counseling, Attn: A, Naseem, 
M.D., Lincoln Medical Center (Dept. Al) P.O. 
Box 283, Scarsdale, NY 10583. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 





OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature, Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
ings te i lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York, 





BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles. 
Free searching. Never an obligation to buy 
any book. We will locate 1 or 1,000 books for 
you. Write Brainard Book Co., Box 444AL, La 
Grange, IL 60525. . 


Le 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


TnI 


200,000 out-of-print, scholarly books in all sub- 
ject areas. Want lists invited. Free search 
service, Lincoln Book Shoppe. Inc., 905 West- 
minister St., Providence, RI 02903. 


i 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a special- 
ist search for your o.p. titles, American or for- 
eign. Inquiries for single titles or desiderata 
lists receive personal and diligent attention, if 





given to us exclusively for a specific time. 
Paul A. Stroock, P.O.B. 126, Jericho, NY 11753. 


LL eee 


ANTIQUARIAN, op service for libraries; almost 
extinct. Few offerings; mint before closing my 
doors; a catalog is still available. Specialize 
in index material, such as Granger, Ottemiller, 
essay and gen. lit. Waston, Contemp. drama, 
1 vol. ed., $13.50; Kreymborg, Anth. of Amer. 
poetry, $12.50; Poetic drama (rare), $16.50; 
Phelps, Mother’s anth., $9.50; Van Doren, Pa- 
triotic anth., $9.50; Gollantz, Famous plays 
(most of 21 vols.), $9.50—$12.50; Walley, Book 
of the play, $12.50; Marriott, Great mod. Brit. 
plays, $12.50; Brandes, Main currents (scarce), 
6 vols., ea. $15; Campbell, German plays of 
19th cent., $12.50; Sayler, Moscow art theatre 
plays, $12.50; Moses, Repres. Amer. dramas, 
also Brit., ea. $12.50; Cerf, SRO, $9.50; Bur- 
roughs, Songs of nature (fine 1st), $15; Grig- 
son, Romantics, also his Before the romantics, 
ea. $6.50, Cherry tree, $9.50; Pucelli, Italo- 
Amer. poetry, $8.50. Send us your want lists in 
the index. Camelot Library Service, 2043 Madi- 
son St., Hollywood, FL 33020. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


ae 


BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college li- 
braries. Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, P.O. Box 
6688, Tucson, AZ 85716. 


iT 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. Sets, files, back 
issues. J. S. Canner & Co., 49-65 Landsdowne 
St., Boston, MA 02215. 


UUs 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS, 
INC., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10003, 
carries one of the most comprehensive inven- 
tories of periodical backfiles. We invite in- 
quiries for complete sets, runs, volumes, and 
issues required. We also buy scientific and 
scholarly journals in all fields for cash or credit. 


e 


U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print. 
We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La Plata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 


a 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 


Daaa 


BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of 
our specialties. Foreign books and periodicals, 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Inc., 
Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 10602. 





NATIONAL UNION CATALOG, 1963-67 cumula- 
tions; 1968-69-70-71 annual volumes. Excellent 
condition, spine unmarked. Best offer, Henry 
F. Bedford, Ln., Phillips Exeter Academy, Ex- 
eter, NH 03833. 





SPECIAL SERVICES 





MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 





CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
children’s libraries put the Sears list to work. 
Over 1,300 see, see also and notes cards plus 
144-p. manual/list of headings with Dewey 
numbers, $30. Woods Library Publishing Co., 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 60642. 





WANTED TO BUY 





COLOR PLATE BOOKS before 1865. Natural 
history, views, atlases, etc. by Audubon 
Gould, Ackermann Publications, etc. We wil 
consider incomplete books outwardly in bad 
condition—the plates being of main import- 
ance. J. N. Bartfield Books, Inc., 45 W. 57 St., 
New York, NY 10019; (212) PL3-1830. 





AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


San Francisco Specials! 
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LOOK FOR 
THESE NEW 
ALA TITLES 
AT BOOTHS 
956-958 











Books for College Libraries, 
2d edition 


Association of College Research 
Libraries, ALA, with the support of 
the Council on Library Resources 


The new edition of this 
Pre-Pub Offer essential publication 





= ig for college libraries is 
ipae aaa scheduled to be 





published during 
Conference week. If you place your 
order with the ALA representative at 
the booth, you will receive an 
extension on the pre-publication offer 
of $52.00. 


6-volumes 2,000 pages Paper 
ISBN 0-8389-0178-6 (1975) $65.00 


Guide to Reference 
Material, 3d edition 


Volume 1. Science and Technology 
Volume 2. Social and Historical 
Sciences, Philosophy, Religion 

A. J. Walford, editor 


Published in London by The Library 
Association. Both volumes should be 
available by Conference time for your 
perusal. Publishing Services of ALA 

is proud to be the U.S. distributor for 
these internationally renowned source 
books. 


SAVE $10! Volume 1 615 p. Cloth 


ISBN 0-8389-3168-5 


Buy Both 
volves for (1973) $20.00 
Just $40. Volume 2 800 p. Cloth 





ISBN 0-8389-3169-3 
(1975) $30.00 


The Shaping of American 
Library Education 


ACRL Publications in Librarianship 
No. 36 


Charles D. Churchwell 


The latest monograph in this scholarly 
series interprets the guiding spirit in 
the important actions taken by the 
Board of Education for Librarianship, 
actions that illustrate how the 
American Library Association estab- 
lished itself through this Board as the 
decisive force in library education. 
The Board adopted minimum standards 
for admission to library schools, 
defined the quality of the curriculum 
by classifying the schools, set educa- 
tional requirements for their in- 
structors, and initiated the writing of 
textbooks. This work tells how library 
science came to be treated as a 
discipline in its own right. 


138 p. Paper LC 74-23989 
ISBN 0-8389-0170-0 (1975) $8.50 


Nonprint Media in 


Academic Libraries 


ACRL Publications in Librarianship 
No. 34 


Pearce S. Grove, editor 


In this work, separate articles are 
devoted to managing sound recordings, 
slides, films, maps, and pictures. While 
making special reference to the 
academic library, each contributor, an 
expert in a specific format, isolates the 
issues and places them in a context 
facilitating the decisions that must be 
made with nonprint media, irrespec- 
tive of type of library. 


254 p. Paper LC 74-23972 
ISBN 0-8389-0153-0 (1975) $10.00 


The Analytic Tradition in 
Philosophy 
Michael Corrado 


Examines the background and issues 
of the predominant philosophical 
tradition of English-speaking countries 
today. The author has tried especially 
to relate certain important theses— 
empiricism, atonism, truth- 
functionality, extensionality, verifia- 
bility— and to trace them through 
contemporary developments. He has 
done that by setting out the crucial 
arguments and important debates in 
the appropriate amount of detail. 

160 p. Cloth ISBN 0-8389-0190-5 
(1975) $15.00 

160 p. Paper ISBN 0-8389-0204-9 
(1975) $7.50 


Reference and Subscription 
Books Reviews 1972-1974 


Reprinted from The Booklist Volumes 
69-70 


September 1, 1972 to July 15, 1974 


Reference and Subscription Books 
Committee, ALA 


This eighth compilation of ALA's 
Reference and Subscription Books 
Review Committee in a ready- 
reference, one-volume reprint was 
published in response to continuing 
demand of librarians, school 
administrators, teachers, parents, and 
library patrons. It includes 137 reviews, 
168 notes, and an omnibus article 
covering 78 biographical reference 
tools. The reviews are arranged alpha- 
betically and reprinted in their 
entirety with date and page 
references to the original review, 


404 p. Paper LC 73-159565 
ISBN 0-8389-0194-8 (1975) $8.50 


Flight from Reason 


Essays on Intellectual Freedom in the 
Academy, the Press and the Library 


David K. Berninghausen 


David K. Berninghausen’s purpose is 
to reaffirm faith in reason, dialogue, 
and objective scholarship. The 
emphasis of this work is on the need 
for intellectual freedom to increase 
one’s objective understanding of the 
world in which one lives. 


190 p. Paper LC 74-23236 
ISBN 0-8389-0192-1 (1975) $7.50 





Save 50% and more 
on sale items! 


Don’t forget to browse through the sale 
table in the ALA booth. Discounts of 
50% and up will be offered on selected 
titles. See the representative at 

Booths 956-58 for details. 


eee 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Cyclo-teacher® Learning Aid...a step- 
by-step instructional resource intended to 
accelerate the learning of basic skills, 
concepts, and information. Needs no super- 
vision. Based on techniques of programmed The World Book Dictionary... 
instruction. Uses include initial learning, 


, 3 3 a resource for every library. There 
reinforcement, enrichment, practice, and 


GRES are two volumes...thumb indexed 

over 200,000 entries, over 2,000 
illustrations...and an exclusive 124- 
page teaching section on dictionary 
and language use. 









Contents 
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Achievement Record Cyclo-teacher Manual 


Cyclo-teacher Learning Aid 
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Childcraft —The How and Why Library... 

a resource library for preschool and elementary 
grade children. Sample volume titles: About Me, 
How Things Work, The Green Kingdom. There 
are 15 volumes in all, fully illustrated, including 

a Guide and Index explaining the philosophy 

and objectives of the set from the educators point 
of view, plus 55 Curriculum Enrichment Guides. 


The World Book Encyclopedia... 
annually revised, continuously re- 
searched. Classroom research in 

every state and province and cur- 
riculum analysis assist the editors in 
keeping World Book in step with 
educational needs. 


Now, put both motivation and the joy of “finding out’ on your 


shelves... with a learning system structured to meet both students WORLD BOOK 
and librarians’ needs. : 
Your World Book representative is listed in the Yellow Pages. Box 3311, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
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A Pioneer in Book Catalogi ng 
Now Offers 
You a 
MICROFORM § 
CATALOG 















PUSH THE BUTTONS M KHOR 
DN wg eine 
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Science Press now offers a microfilm process 
which is a convenient, easy-to-use form that 
e Converts your O.C.L.C. tapes to a printed or 


COM catalog. It's so easy now to eliminate the many prob- 
e Catalogs through the use of weekly, up-dated lems of old-fashioned card systems—problems 
= MARC Tapes. such as bulky files... time-consuming title 
e Produces. weekly Book Processing Kits of searches...inconvenience to patrons... ex- 
both MARC and Non-MARC titles. pensive clerical operations .. . costly preparation 


e Converts your Basic Collection of titles into and maintenance. Just tape ’em away with a 
machine-readable form compatible with L.C., Science Press Microfilm Catalog System! 
























MARC Format. For complete information, return this coupon 

e Produces a Microfilm Catalog for the new _ today! If your needs are for our printed book 
Information Design ROM II Viewer. catalog system we'll be happy to supply all details. 

ee, es ee . 
nwa -.-  . °° ea | 
=. | Please send me the following information: | 
! [_] Science Press Microfilm Information System. | 
i [ ] 0.C.L.C. Conversion to Printed or Microfilm Catalogs. | 
| [_] | need particular information on i 
| 
| 
NAME TITLE | 
j | 
P.O. Box 342-A ‘ 
science LIBRARY 

ress Herndon, Virginia 22070 | 
p Phone 703/450-4477 ADDRESS | 
! | 
7 CITY STATE ZIP | 
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Illustration by Cyndy Szekeres s sod Lat 
from Cyndy’s Long Ago Animal ee 
Calendar 1976. 


August 


THE MIDNIGHT FLIGHT OF 

MOOSE, MOPS AND MARVIN 

by Suzanne Wilson Bladow 

Illustrated by Joseph Mathieu. 

8%. x8%. Preschool-3. $5.95/$5.72 


GRASSHOPPER AND BUTTERFLY 

by Helen Piers 

Full-color illustrations by 

Pauline Baynes. 
7⁄4 x8¥2. Preschool-3. $5.95/$5.72 


MORRIS AND HIS BRAVE LION 

by Helen Spelman Rogers 

Illustrated by Glo Coalson. 

83% x8%. Preschool-3. $5.95/$5.72 


PUSS IN BOOTS 

Perrault’s “Maître Chat” 

Retold and illustrated 

by William Stobbs 

8% x10. Preschool-3. $5.95/$5.72 


BENNY AND HIS GEESE 

Or the Royal Game of Goose 

Adapted from an old folktale 

by Tjerk Zijlstra 

Full-color illustrations by lvo de Weerd. 


9% x10%. Preschool-3. $5.95/$5.72 


THE WIZARD’S TEARS 

by Maxine Kumin and Anne Sexton 
Illustrated in three colors by 
Evaline Ness. 

8x10. Grades 4-6. $5.95/$5.72 


September 


MARC AND PIXIE 

and the Walls in Mrs. Jones’ Garden 
by Louise Fatio and Roger Duvoisin 
Full-color illustrations by 

Roger Duvoisin. 

10x8. Preschool-3. $5.95/$5.72 


ENERGY ALL AROUND 

by Tillie S. Pine and Joseph Levine 
Two color illustrations by Joel Schick. 
Science in the Environment Series. 
6% x8. Preschool-3. $5.72* 


SHE WAS NICE TO MICE 
The Other Side of Elizabeth I’s 
Character Never Before Revealed 
by Previous Historians 
by Alexandra Elizabeth Sheedy 
Illustrated by Jessica Ann Levy. 
5x7. Allages. $5.95/$5.72 


SCIENCE FUN FOR YOU 

IN A MINUTE OR TWO 

by Herman and Nina Schneider 
Two-color illustrations by 
Leonard Kessler. 

Grades 4-6. $4.72* 


BASIL IN MEXICO 


Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 
Basil of Baker Street Series. 
Grades 4-6. $4.95/$4.72 


GHOST STORIES 

Collected and retold, edited 

and abridged by Barbara Walker 
6x9. Grades7-12. $5.72* 


THE CHINESE EGG 
by Catherine Storr 
5⁄2 x8. Grades7-12. $6.95/$6.84 


THE FLOWER FAMILY 

by Yutaka Sugita 

Full-color illustrations by the author. 
Preschool-3. $5.95/$5.72 


LITTLE RACCOON AND 

POEMS FROM THE WOODS 

by Lilian Moore 

Two-color illustrations by 

Gioia Fiammenghi. 

Grades 4-6. $4.95/$4.72 


DANNY DUNN, 

SCIENTIFIC DETECTIVE 

by Jay Williams and 

Raymond Abrashkin 

Illustrated by Paul Sagsoorian. 
Danny Dunn Series. 

5% x8. Grades4-6. $5.95/$5.72 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF COMPUTERS 
by Daniel Cohen 
5% x8. Grades7-12. $5.72* 
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W McGraw-Hill books relate 
o toyoung readers in fact, 
. fiction, and fantasy 


CYNDY’S LONG AGO 
y ANIMAL CALENDAR 1976 
_\ by Cyndy Szekeres 
| Illustrated by the author. 
A Spiral self-cover. 
me All ages. $2.50 


ABOUT THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
by P. L. Travers 
Illustrated by Charles Keeping. 
8x10. All ages. 


IT MAY COME IN HANDY SOMEDAY 
by Ann Tompert 

Illustrated by Bruce Cayard. 

83% x 8%. Grades4-6. $5.95/$5.72 





December 


THE THREE WARS OF 

BILLY JOE TREAT 

by Robbie Branscum 

5⁄2 x8. Grades7-12. $5.95/$5.72 


SPEAK OUT ON RAPE 
by Margaret O. Hyde 
5⁄2 x8. Grades7-12. $5.72" 


January 


FOOTBALL FOR YOUNG CHAMPIONS 
Second Edition 

by Robert J. Antonacci and Jene Barr 
Illustrated by Frank Mullins. 

6x9. Grades4-6. $6.84" 


THE HOSPITAL DOCTORS, NURSES 
AND MYSTERY WORKERS 

by Carolyn London 

Illustrated with photographs. 

6x9. Grades4-6. $5.72* 


EXPLORING CITY TREES AND THE 
NEED FOR URBAN FORESTS 

by Margaret J. Anderson 

Illustrated with drawings and photos. 
5% x8. Grades 7-12. $5.72* 


MISPLACED ANIMALS AND 
OTHER LIVING°CREATURES 

by Alice L. Hopf 

Illustrated with photographs and 
drawings. 

6x9. Grades7-12. $5.72" 


Previously announced 


PLAY WITH THE SUN 

by Howard Smith, Jr. 

Three-color illustrations by 

Frank Bozzo. 

7% x9%. Aug. Preschool-3. $5.72* 


LIFE IN A TIDE POOL aha, 
by William Stephens 

Illustrated by Arvis Stewart. 

6x9. Aug. Grades4-6. $5.72* 


INVESTIGATING SCIENCE 

USING YOUR WHOLE BODY 

by Norman D. Anderson 

Illustrated with line drawings. 
6x9. Oct. Grades4-6. $5.72" 
*Library edition only. 

Prices and publication dates are subject to 
change. 


Write Dept. PL—25th floor for our 
Junior Book Catalog 
AN 


McGraw-Hill 
Book Company Cc sel’ 
Hill 





1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10020 








The Bicentennial is now! 


Excitement is building. Thousands are working on the Bicentennial. 
Leaders in every field urge participation. 

To provide a unique reference source to meet the Bicentennial demand, 
Gaylord and SIRS (Social Issues Resources Series) have prepared ‘ 
a Special Program Package for the American Issues Forum. 

This comprehensive and duthoritative multi-media reference work ex- 
actly parallels the subject structure of The American Issues Forum—the nation- 
wide calendar of issues scheduled for nine months beginning in September. 


Make sure you're ready! ORDER TODAY! Only $50.00! 













Set of 9 full-color 
posters also 
available. $12.50! 





GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
SYRACUSE, NY 13201 * STOCKTON, CA 95208 
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Editor 
Assistant Editors 


Arthur Plotnik 


Barbara Jacobs 
Edith McCormick 
Mary Jane McKinven 


Editorial Assistant John Wilkins 


Advertising—Advertising Promotion 
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PAGE ONE/ News as of September 15. 
DATEBOOK/ Calendar for two busy months. 


COMMENTARY/ “Whats ALA doing about the Safire column?” 
“How andewhen does American Libraries represent official 
ALA policy; for instance, on Boorstin?’” Answers here. 


ACTION LINE/ American Libraries’ brand new information and 
referral service answers three intriguing questions. 


ON MY MIND/ Attica Amnesia in Albany: New York Legislators 
Should Be Ashamed, by Murray L. Bob. 


IN THE NEWS/ Top stories of the month. 


VIGNETTE/ Copper Queen Saga: How a Lynching Led to a Library; 
Or, a True Story of Badmen and Books... 


LIBRARY LIFE/ In a library building north and south of the 
Canadian-American border, the curious is commonplace. 


AN ALA AUTUMN MISCELLANY/ Food for Thought: Kernels from 
ALA’s “Life of the Mind” conference series by John Hope Franklin, 
R. Kathleen Molz, and Dan Lacy; Grains of truth from Allie Beth 
Martin, Joseph L. Alioto, and Virginia Hamilton; Frujts of labor, 
being a complete listing of 1975 ALA Awards, and highlights of 

the new ACRL Standards for College Libraries. 


SCMAI/ Report of the Fact-Finding Committee, ALA Staff 
Committee on Mediation, Arbitration, and Inquiry (SCMAI), 
Concerning J. Michael McConnell. 


SPECIAL: THE ANATOMY OF ACCREDITATION/ The Team, the 
Committee, and the Process Behind Graduate Library Education’s 
Sought After “ALA Accredited,” by Allan B. Veaner. 


MIDWINTER REGISTRATION/ All the information you need. 
THE SOURCE/ ALA has a new membership, order, and 
subscription hotline number; find it in “ALA General News.” 


“Publishing World” features a timely “In Demand” bibliography: 
“Coping with Inflation,” recent, in-print trade titles. 


Cover. The illustrations on the cover and pages 544-548 were provided courtesy of 
the Newberry Library, Chicago, whose kind assistance is appreciated. The drawings 
were taken from Petrus de Crescentiis, Vom Ackerbaw/Erdwucher/Und Bawleute 
(1531), John Gerarde, The Herball or General Historie of Plants (1597), John Parkinson, 
Theater Botanicum (1640), The Prairie Farmer (Vol. Il. 1863), and 1800 Woodcuts 

by Thomas Bewick and His School (1962). 
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SEPTEMBER 


THE SPOUSE IN THE HOUSE 
Richard Armour 
Illustrated $6.95 


DEATH AT FRENCH CREEK 
Raymond C. Borel 

Translated by Eileen Finletter & 
Milton Stansbury 

Fiction $8.95 


THE HOME FRONT 

The War Years in Britain, 1939-1945 
Susan Briggs 

Illustrated $16.95 to 12/31/75, 
$18.95 after 


SIX DAYS TO SUNDAY 
Bernard Brunner 
Fiction $7.95 


WITNESS TO POWER 
Marquis Childs 
$9.95 


THE THEATRICAL TWENTIES 
Allen Churchill 
Illustrated $20.00 


THE TREASURY OF,FLOWERS 
Alice M. Coats 
Illustrated $14.95 


1976 AMERICAN HERITAGE SOCIETY 
BICENTENNIAL SERIES DESK 
CALENDAR* 

Editors of American Heritage 
Illustrated’ $8.95 


CHILDREN OF THE RAVEN 
The Seven Indian Nations 
of the Northwest Coast 

H. R. Hays 

$12.95 


GROWING UP IN AMERICA 
Fred & Grace llechinger 
$15.00 , 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION* 
Edited by Richard M. Ketchum 
Narrative by Bruce Lancaster 
Introduction by Bruce Catton 
Illustrated $22.50 


` 
t 


TWICE BORN 

Memoirs of an Adopted Daughter 
Betty Jean Lifton 

$8.95 


BEYOND THE ENERGY CRISIS 
A Global Perspective 

John Maddox 

$8.95 


THEATRE THROUGH THE AGES 
Cesare Molinari 

Illustrated $19.95 to 12/31/75; 
$24.95 after 


WHERE THE LOST APRILS ARE 
Elisabeth Ogilvie 
Fiction $8.95 


SHE WAS NICE TO MICE 

The Other Side of Elizabeth I’s 
Character Never Before Revealed 
by Previous Historians 

Alexandra Elizabeth Sheedy 
Illustrated by Jessica Ann Levy 
$5.95 

Available in liorary edition 

$5.72 


TRUCKER 

A Portrait of the 

Last American Cowboy 

Jane Stern 

Illustrated $12.50 hardcover, 
$6.95 paper 


THE WORLD OF JESSE STUART 
Selected Poems 

Edited ant with an Introduction by 
J. R. LeMaster 

$8.95 


ABOUT THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
P. L. Travers 

Illustrated by Charles Keeping 
$7.95 


Available in library edition 
$7.72 


THE HOMOSEXUAL MATRIX 


C. A. Tripp 
$10.00 
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MY SHALOM, MY PEACE 
Paintings and Poems by 
Jewish & Arab Children 
Edited by Jacob Zim 
Illustrated $9.95 


THE COMPLETE BOOK 
OF HOME REMODELING 
Robert Scharff 
Illustrated $19.95 


APARTMENTS FOR THE AFFLUENT 
Andrew Alpern 
Illustrated $19.95 


HOW TO BUY AND SELL REAL ESTATE 
FOR FINANCIAL SECURITY 
Robert Irwin 


$9.95 


THE COMPLETE F OND BOOK 
A Guide to All Types of 
Fixed-Income Securities 
David Darst 

Illustrated $12.50 


THE STOCK OPTIONS MANUAL 
Gary L. Gastineau 
Illustrated $11.95 


HOW TO BE A FIX-IT GENIUS 
USING 7 SIMPLE TOOLS 

John Stockwell & Herbert Holtje 
Illustrated $8.95 


BOSS PSYCHOLOGY 
Help Your Boss 
Make You A Success 
Charles C. Vance 
$8.95 


OCTOBER 


SHIPS BENEATH THE SEA 

A History of Subs and Submersibles 
Robert Burgess 

Illustrated $12.50 


THE WEALTH OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 
Oscar & Mary F. Handlin 
$10.00 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE PRIMITIVES 
ree Clarke & Geoffrey Hindley 
7.95 





DAILY LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME* 
Lionel Casson 

illustrated $8.95 to 12/31/75, 
$10.00 after 


DAILY LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT* 
Lionel Casson 

Illustrated $8.95 to 12/31/75, 
$10.00 after 


DAILY LIFE IN THE RENAISSANCE* 
Charles L. Mee 

Illustrated $8.95 to 12/31/75, 
$10.00 after 


DAILY LIFE N THE MIDDLE AGES* 
Clara & Richard Winston 
illustrated $8.95 to 12/31/75, 
$10.00 after 


DAILY LIFE IN VICTORIAN ENGLAND* 
Christopher Hibbert 

Illustrated $8.95 to 12/31/75, 
$10.00 after 


THE HORIZON HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD IN 1776* 

Marshall B. Davidson 
illustrated $22.50 to 12/31/75, 
$27.50 after 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 

HISTORY OF RAILROADS IN AMERICA* 
Oliver Jensen 

illustrated 

$24.95 to 12/31/75; $29.95 after 
Deluxe ed. $29.95 to 12/31/75, 
$34.95 after 


CREATIVITY IN THE MIDDLE 
AND LATER YEARS 

The Ulyssean Adult 

John A.B. McLeish 
illustrated $10.95 


THE BIG MONEY GAME 

The Ney Investment System 
Richard Ney 

$8.95 


GABRIEL 
Harry J. Pollock 
Fiction $7.95 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10020 
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THE PRO GAME 

The World of 

Professional Basketball 

Bob Ryan 

Illustrated $15.95 to 12/31/75, 
$20.00 after 


THE STRESS OP LIFE 
Revised Edition e 
Hans Selye, M.D. 
Illustrated $8.95 


FLAGS 

Whitney Smith 

Illustrated $34.95 to 5/31/76; 
$39.95 after 


LUNKER! 

A How To for Fresh Water 
Bass Fishermen 

Bob A. Underwood 
Illustrated $12.95 


THE DICTIONARY OF BUTTERFLIES 
AND MOTHS IN COLOR 

Allan Watson & Paul E. S. Whalley 
Introduction by 

W. Donald Duckworth, 

American Consultant Editor 
illustrated $29.95 to 5/1/76, 
$39.95 after 


THE WALLED PARROT 
John Weston 
Fiction $7.95 


GREAT HOUSES 

for ... View Sites, 

Beach Sites, Wood Sites, Meadows 
Sites, Small Sites, Sloping Sites, 
Steep Sites, Flat Sites 

the Editors of Architectural Record 
Illustrated $12.95 


TEN BY WARREN PLATNER 
Warren Platner 
Illustrated $19.95 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES 
John Clements 
illustrated $15.00 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE HISTORY 
OF THE THIRTEEN COLONIES* 
Louis B. Wright 

illustrated $22.50 to 12/31/75, 
$27.50 after 


*Published by American Heritage Publishing Company, Inc. 
A subsidiary of McGraw-Hill, Inc. 


All prices and publication dates are subject to change. 





NOVEMBER 


THE MICROWAVE COOK BOOK 
Mme. Jehane Benoit 
illustrated $10.00 


LEONARD COHEN 

Michael Gnarowski 
Illustrated $8.95 hardcover, 
$4.95 paper 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 
HISTORY OF THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES* 

Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. 

illustrated $22.50 to 12/31/75, 
$27.50 after 


SHAPE UP 

A Sensible Fitness Program 
You Design Yourself 

Vic Sanders 

Illustrated $6.95 


UP THE HOLLOW FROM LYNCHBURG 
Introduction and descriptive text by 
Jesse Stuart 

Photography by Joe Clark, HBSS 
$10.95 


THE MAN WHO FLEW CHURCHILL 
Bruce West & William Vanderkloot 
Illustrated $8.95 


BERNINI IS DEAD? 

Architecture andthe Social Purpose 
John Burchard 

Illustrated $25.00 


THE DYNAMICS OF 
EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 
John Goodlad 

$8.95 


EARLY 1976 


THE WASHINGTON POST 

GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 

Compiled by The Washington Post 
Writers Group; Laura Longley Babb, 
editor 

Illustrated $8.95 hardcover, 

$2.95 paper ° 


NEW WAYS OF MANAGING CONFLICT 
Mrs. Jane Likert & Dr. Rensis Likert 
Illustrated $12.50 
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LATE-BREAKING: SENATE COMMITTEE APPROVES BOORSTIN NOMINATION. The Senate Rules 
Committee unanimously approved the nomination of Daniel J. Boorstin for Librar- 
ian of Congress on Tuesday morning, Sept. 16. A Senate confirmation vote was 
expected later in the month. For background, see page 535. 


HOT POTATO OF THE YEAR is sure to be St. Martin's Press' Show Me!, an unabashed 
photographic sex primer for children. Recent incidents include customs trouble 
at the Canadian border, and, on Sept. 8, seizure by a policeman from a Brentano's 
bookstore in St. Louis--the "Show Me" state. A hearing before a judge was sched- 
uled for Sept. 22 to determine if the bookstore manager and a clerk would be 
arrested. St. Martin's is said to be ready to go all the way in defense of its 
book, and Macmillan likewise in defense of its Brentano's bookstore and as a 
distributor for St. Martin's. One Philadelphia library is not going all the way. 
It will put the book in its Adult Research Collection of Children's Literature. 


GUTENBERGISCHES GOLD, IN IHREM GLOCKENTURM. Now that a dusty volume discovered 
seventeen years ago in a parisk attic in Immenhausen, West Germany, has. been 
positively identified as the first half of a two-volume Gutenberg Bible and the 
finding widely publicized, librarians had better dust off their resources for 
helping patrons evaluate their own attic treasures. ALA Librarian Flora Colton 
points to circulars given away for just a stamped, self-addressed envelope by the 
Antiquarian Booksellers Assn. of America, Shop 2 Concourse, 630 Fifth Ave., NYC 
10020. One is an ABAA membership list, which will help patrons find rare-book 
dealers, and a second contains brief, general tips on "Books and Values." Most 
old Bibles, it advises, are "valueless in the commercial market." The 42-line 
Gutenberg uncovered by German teacher Friedrich-Karl Baas, however, has an esti- 
mated value of $1,268,000. 


NO-NONSENSE TACTIC IN FUND SEEKING. Columbus (Ohio) Public Library Director 
Donald Sager has charged the Franklin County Budget Commission with discrimina- 
tion against minorities and the poor in its distribution of the county-wide 
personal property tax. Suburban libraries serving far fewer minority and poor 
persons are allogated up to nine times what CPL receives per capita, Sager claims. 
Last year, CPL had to terminate 60 positions, reduce hours, and slash its book 
budget. The library director threatened to take legal action through state and 
federal authorities if the inequities continued. 


VIRGINIA MATHEWS TO HEAD GAYLORD LIBRARY PUBLISHING. Virginia H. Mathews, the 
long-time director of the National Book Committee and of Reading Development Ser- 
vices for AAP, will head a new division of Gaylord Bros., Inc.: Gaylord Profession- 
al Publications, which will focus on reference tools and program packages to help 
serve today's patron. Jewel Harris, formerly a community librarian with Cleveland 
PL, will assist. 


ALA SEEKS INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COORDINATOR. There seems to be more and more 

to coordinate each day, and ALA leaders are determined not to let world librarian- 
ship pass the Association by. Applications for this interesting new post are still 
being sought, but they're coming in fast--so hurry if you qualify. MLS a must; ex- 
perience in the international library sphere desirable. Location: Chicago. Duties: 
coordinate international relations activities of ALA with major international li- 
brary organizations and associations, State Dept., and libraries. Some travel, 
mostly in U.S. Salary: $14,940-$21,012. Send resume to Personnel Director,. ALA, 

50 E. Huron St., Chicago 60611. 


LIBRARY BOARD OPPOSES PLUNGING NECKLINE--OF MALE TRUSTEE. The Huntington, Long 
Island, Library Board has enacted a dress code directed at the open-collared shirts 
of attorney and trustee Leo Kornfeld, according to a Sept. 3 story in Newsday. Korn- 
feld refuses to suit up for Board meetings. Of the shirt, he said: "It's an Arrow 
...perfectly neat." Kornfeld planned to challenge the code at a Sept. 16 board 
meeting. 
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SS If you already use a LIBS 100 system in 
_ `your library, you have a head start toward 
~ ~ ~asystem for payroll accounting. That’s 
“> because LIBS 100 is designed with the 
{growing needs of libraries in mind. 
Making it easy for you to add our payroll 
‘fae application to any of our other library 
XN service packages. Such as circulation 
Mass control and materials booking. 





When you put payroll on your LIBS 100, 
ANS DaO the entire payroll accounting process 
becomes a part-time job. The system stores complete pay rate, ex- 
emption and authorized deduction information on each employee 
in a confidential file. And it stores tax tables for federal withholding, 
state and local taxes. You enter hours worked for each employee and 
LIBS 100 does the rest. It computes net pay, and posts wage, check and 
deduction registers. Even prints paychecks with detailed earnings stubs. 


LIBS 100 also keeps track of vacation days and sick days. Provides 
government tax forms. And helps develop detailed analyses and alloca- 
tions of payroll costs. 


You might not consider 
a LIBS 100 just to take 
care of your payroll. But 
isn't it nice that the same | 
system that circulates d 
your books, circulates A. 
your bucks. Cae 





CLSI, 81 Norwood Avenue, Newtonville, MA 02160 (617) 965-6310 
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AMERICAN LIBRARIES DATEBOOK 


Note: Entries pertaining to continufng . 
education are compiled by Judith Feldman 
of the ALA Office for Library Personnel 
Resources and the Library Education 
Division. 


September 


26-30: Developing Dynamic Public Library 
Services Responsive to Community Needs, 
Syracuse U./SIS. Participants: 35 will 
receive stipends; eligibility: persons from 
p.ls. serving communities of 100,000 or less 
in Mid-Atlantic & New Eng. states. Three 
phases: constructing a comm. profile 
(Sept. 26-30, Syracuse ); eval. present 1. 
resources at ome 1. (Oct. 1-Jan. 9, home 
1,); deyeloping & implementing plan of 
services (Jan. 10-13, Syracuse). R. J. 
Patrick, Coord. of Cont. Ed., SU/SIS, 

118 Euclid Ave., Syracuse 13210 
(315-493:2911), 


October 


1-3: Joint Annual Conf. of North Dakota 
LA and South Dakota LA, Mitchell, S. Dak. 
D. Phillips, Box 127, Spearfish, SD 57783. 


1-3: Midwest Fed. of LAs Conf., Detroit. 
M. Daume, Pres., MFLA, Monroe Co. L. 
Sys., 3700 Caster Rd., Monroe, MI 48161. 


1-4: Florida Assn. for Media in Ed., 
Orlando. W. Pennington, Florida SU, 
Tallahassee 32306. 


1-Jan. 9: Developing Dynamic Public 
Library Services Responsive to Community 
Needs (see Sept. 26-30). 


4: Michigan LA Annual Conf., Heritage 
Hotel, Detroit (after MFLA). F. H. Pletz, 
Exec. Sec., MLA Ha 226 W. Washtenaw, 
Lansing 48938. 


4: Ohio LA Aisin Conf., Heritage Hotel, 
Detroit (after MFLA). A. C. Parsons, 
Exec. Sec., OLA Hq., 40 S. Third St., 
Suite 409, Columbus 43215. 


6-10: Indexing in Perspective (Oct. 6-8) 
and On-Line Technical Searching (Oct. 
6-10), Chemists’ Club, NYC. Co-spons., 
Natl. Fed. of Abstracting & Indexing 
Services & Assn. of Scientific Info. 
Dissemination Ctrs. $125 for one seminar; 
$200 for both. Types of systems will be 
evaluated for searching potentials. T. C. 
Bearman, NFAIS, 3401 Market St., 
Philadelphia 19104 (215-349-8495). 


8-9: Systems Chartinggin Libraries, Holiday 
Inn. So., Louisvjlle, Ky. Co-spons., Spec. 
Ls. Section, Kentucky LA & U. Ky./ Office 
of Cont. Ed. 1 c.e.u. cred.; $15. Pre-conf. 
wkshp., Dr. Thomas J. Waldhart will 
instruct on application of systems charting 
to l. operations. J. Nelson, UK/CLS, Office 
for Cont. Ed., Lexington, KY 40506 

( 606-257-1734). 

9-10: The Catalog: Its Nature and Prospects, 
N.Y. Sheraton Hotel. Co-spons., ALA: 
ISAD, RASD & RTSD. $90 for non-ALA 
mem.; $75 for personal mem., & $10 for l. 
sch. students. The nature & function of the 
catalog; the catalog as a reflective 
instrument of changes in life styles. D. 


520 


Hammer, ALA-ISAD, 50 E. Huron, Chicago 
60611 (312-944-6780). 


9-10: Iowa LA Annual Conf., Hilton Hotel, 
Sioux City. 

9-10: The Ist Annual Library Microform 
Conference, Biltmore Hotel, NYC. Spons., 
Microform Review, RTSD. Preserv. and 
stor., computer output microf., bibliog. 
control, equipment. $40 in adv.; $50 at 
door. Checks payable to Microform Review, 
POB 1297, Weston, CT 06880. 

9-11: South Carolina LA Annual Conf, 
Charleston. D. Koster, Medical U. of S.C., 
80 Barre St., Charleston 29401. 


MAJOR DATES 
ALA Annual Conference 
Chicago July 18-24, 1976 
Detroit June 19-25, 1977 


ALA Midwinter 
Chicago 
Washington 


January 18-24, 1976 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5, 1977 


Executive Board 
Fall Meeting 


Children’s Book Week 
November 17-23, 1975 


National Library Week 
April 4-10, 1976 


October 27-31, 1975 





9-11: Kentucky LA Annual Conf., 
Louisville. Tom Sutherland, 555 
Washington St., Paducah 42001. 


9-Nov. 6: Crisis Planning for the School 
Media Center, W. Mich. U./SL. 1 cred. 
Designed for updating skills of school, 
public Ins., in field over 3 yrs. Thurs. classes. 
J. Lowrie, WMU/SL, Kalamazoo 49008. 


11-18: Developing Skills in Planning 
Humanities-Based Library Programs, 
Thompson Conf. Ctr. at U. Texas, Austin. 
Spons., SWLA. Participants: 30 adult 
services Ins. from small & med.-sized ls. in 
SWLA region will receive stipends. P. 
O’Donnell, 7371 Paldao Dr., Dallas 75240. 


a 
12-14: Arkansas LA Annual Conf., Little 
Rock. F. Schader, Ark. L. Commission, 
506% Center St., Little Rock 72201. 


12-14: Michigan Assn. for Media in Ed., 
Boyne Mountain. B. Lamkin, 15720 138th 
St., Spring Lake 49456. 


12-17: 15th Audio-Visual Institute, Indiana 
U/AV Ctr. Co-spons., Industry & Business 
Council of NAVA and Indiana U. AV Ctr. 
$350. Intro. to AV communications designed 
for training directors and ed. media 
specialists. E. L. Richardson, IU/AV Ctr., 
Bloomington 47401 (812-337-2853). 


13-17: Trustee’s Role in Library Finance, 
SUNY/SLIS, Albany. For trustees; 1. dirs.; 
local govt. officials; nat., state, & local reps. 
respn. for l. plng. A. E. Prentice, SUNY/ 
SLIS, 100 Washington Ave., Albany 12222. 


14-17: Workshop on Audio Visual Materials 
Development, Kansas City, Mo. Spons., 
Amer. Hosp. Assn. Basic concepts of 


graphic design, artwork prep., overhead 
transparencies; actually producing AV 
materials. AHA, 840 N. Lake Shore, 
Chicago 60611. 


15-17: Nebraska LA Annual Conf., Holiday 
Inn, Kearney. R. Martin, Kearney State 
Col. L., Kearney 688407. 


15-17: Wisconsin LA Annual Conf., 
Madison. 


17: Educational Media Assn. Annual Mtg., 
Baltimore Hilton Hotel, Baltimore. 


18: To Catch a Reader, Mundelein College, 
Chicago. Spons., Children’s Reading Round 
Table of Chicago. $15, incl. lunch. 
Children’s lit. workshops; feat. speaker, 
Virginia Hamilton. J. Hahn, 1500 Chicago 
Ave., Apt. #622, Evanston, IL 60201. 


18: Hudson Valley LA and Independent 
School Libraries of Greater Philadelphia 
Joint Conf., Princeton, N.J. Betty 

Van Zandt, Trinity School, 139 W. 91st 
St., NYC 10024. 


19-22: Joint Colorado LA and Mountain 
Plains LA Conv., Executive Towers Inn, 
Denver. Theme, “Continuing Education— 
Continuing Excellence,” Ann Kimbrough, 
CLA Exec. Sec., 2341 S. Josephine, 
Denver 80210. 


20-Nov. 7: The Librarian as Learning 
Consultant, U. Pitt./GSLIS. Stipend: 
$75/wk. Participants must hold MLS or 
equiv. Explor. of In.’s role in advancing 
users self-learning projects thru innovative 
service patterns developed from a 
foundation in psych. instructional design. 
P.R. Penland, UP/GSLIS, Pittsburgh, PA 
15260 (412-624-5230). 


22-24: Missouri LA Annual Conf., 
Breckenridge Ramada Inn, Jefferson City. 
MLA, 403 S. Sixth St., Columbia 65201. 


22-25: Georgia LA Biennial Conf., Marriott 
Hotel, Atlanta. A. W. Morton, Exec. Sec., 
POB 833, Tucker 30084. 


23-24: Symposium on Management of Data 
Elements, National Bureau of Standards, 
Gaithersburg, Md. Co-spons., NBS Inst. for 
Computer Sciences & Technology & Amer. 
Natl. Standards Inst. Comm. X3L8. 
Presentations on data elements, 
communications and coding. C. Sussman, 
NBS, Washington, DC 20234 
(301-921-2816). 


23-25: Policies, Strategies and Plans for 
Computing in Higher Education, 
Thunderbird-Jantzen Beach Hotel, 
Portland, Oreg. Spons., EDUCOM, 
Interuniversity Communications Council, 
Inc. Current use of computers in higher ed. 
with a look into the future considering 
new possibilities in a networking 
environment. C. Landis, EDUCOM, POB 
364, Princeton, NJ 08540 (609-921-7575). 


23-26: Oral History Assn. Annual Colloq., 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N.C. Ronald 
E. Marcello, Sec., Box 13734, N. Texas 
SU, Denton 76203. 


24: Automated Serial Control Systems, City 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


U. NY/ Grad. Sch. $25 (not incl. lunch); 
reg. limited to 200. D. Axel, Serials Wkshp. 
Com., Serials Div., Princeton U. L., 
Princeton, NJ 08540. 


24-25: Workshop on Program Planning and 
Budgeting/ Library Media Centers, Rosary 
Col./GSLS, River Forest, Ill. Eileen 
Noonan, Rosary Col., River Forest 60305. 


26-30: American Society for Information 
Science Annual Mtg., Sheraton Boston 

& Hynes Memorial Hall, Boston. Carol 
Johnson, Publicity Chmn., ASIS, 1155 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, DC 20036 
(202-759-3644). 


29: Administering Collections of 
Contemporary American Literary Papers, 
Hill Math Statistics Ctr., Busch Campus, 
New Brunswick, N.J. Spons., Rutgers/GSLS. 
5th Annual Shoemaker lect. on bibliog. 
Speaker: Donald Gallup, Beinecke Lib. 

B. Weintraub, Rutgers/GSLS, New 
Brunswick 08903. 


29-31: Mississippi LA Annual Conf., 
Holiday Inn Downtown, Jackson, J. Roach, 
Ln., Tougaloo Co. L., Tougaloo 39174. 


29-Nov. 3: North Carolina LA Biennial 
Conf., Benton Convention Ctr., 
Winston-Salem (HQ Hotel: Winston-Salem 
Hyatt House). A. A. Stephens, Dir., 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg PL, 310 N. Tryon 
St., Charlotte 28202. 


30-Nov. 1: Joint Fall Convention of Ed. 
Media Council of Ohio and Ohio Assn. of 
School Librarians, Sheraton Columbus 
Hotel, Columbus. Theme, “Media Mix 75.” 
D. Ball, Oakwood H.S., 1200 Far Hills 
Ave., Dayton 45419 or R. Fleming, Learning 
Resource Ctr., Otterbein Col., Westerville 
43081. 


30-Nov. 1: West Virginia LA Annual Conf., 
Lakeview Inn & Country Club, 
Morgantown. C. Hamrick, Ref. Dept., WVU 
L., Morgantown 26505. 


31: 1975 Louane L. Newsome Lecture, 
Iowa Memorial Union, Ia. City. Spons., 

U. Iowa/SLS. Free. Lect. by Marcia 
Brown, two-time Caldecott Award winner, 
on folklore and illust. of children’s books. 
UI/SLS, Ia. City 52242 (319-353-3644). 


November 


1: Massachusetts Library Trustees Assn. 
Annual Conf., Sheraton Motor Inn, 
Lexington. Mrs. G. Hillier, 3 Florence Ave., 
Arlington, MA 02174. 


1: Seventh Annual Festival of Children’s 
Books, U. Iowa/SLS. Lecture-demo. 

by Marcia Brown; stories by Louane 
Newsome. E. Bloesch, UI/SLS, 3087 
Library, Iowa City 52242 (319-353-3644). 


5-7: Institute on Effective Library 
Management, Boston. Spons., Amer. Hosp. 
Assn. For hosp. Ins.: basic overview of 
mgmt. concepts & their applic. to l. 
problems. AHA, 840 N. Lake Shore Dr., 
Chicago 60611. 

6-7: Rhode Island LA Annual Conf., 
Sheraton-Islander Hotel, Newport. B.I. 
Perry, James P. Adams L., R.I. Col., 
Providence 02908 


7: Information Retrieval Workshop, 
Engineer's Club of Phila. Co-spons., Drexel 
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U./GSLS & Del. Valley Chap., ASIS. 
Tutorial re on-line computer systems by 
Chas. T. Meadow; lect. by Janet S. Egeland 
on state of the art of information retrieval 
systems; seminars on related topics (e.g., 
financing and current research ). L. Pensak, 
Lavoisier L., E. I. Dupont Co. Experimental 
Station, Wilmington, DE 19898 
(302-772-3392). 


7-9: Virginia Ed. Media Assn., Hyatt House, 
Richmond. Inaugural conf. of newly merged 
School Library and Educational Media 
Assns. 


8: Delaware Learning Resources Assn. Fall 
Mtg., Dover. 


9-12: 21st Allerton Institute on “Major 
Classification Systems,” U. Ill. conf. ctr. 
near Monticello, Ill. Spons., UI/GSLS and 
Forest Press. B. Pryor, Inst. Supervisor, 
116 Illini Hall, Champaign 61820. 


10-11: Energy Information Tools, Quality 
Inn Capitol Hill, Washington, D.C. 
Co-spons., Info. Industry Assn. & Natl. 
Federation of Abstracting & Indexing 
Services. $55. Lectures on information 

tools available; wkshps. providing hands-on 
experience with printed info. tools & on-line 
services. P. Zurkowski, IIA, 4720 
Montgomery Ln., Bethesda, MD 20014. 


12-14: Media & Messages. U. Mich. 
Undergrad. L., Ann Arbor. Workshop to 
acquaint academic orientation/ instruction 
Ins. with tech. used in design & prod. of 
instruc, materials: slide/tape, 
transparencies, & videotape. Dept. of 
Conferences & Institutes, Ext. Service, 
UM, 350 S. Thayer, Ann Arbor 48104. 


13-Dec. 18: The Secondary School Reading 
Program and the School Media Center, W. 
Mich. U./SL. 1 cred. Designed for updating 
skills of school, public Ins. in field over 

3 yrs. Thurs. classes. J. Lowrie, WMU/SL, 
Kalamazoo, MI 49008. ` 


14-15: Oregon Ed. Media Assn. Fall Conf., 
State Fairgrounds, Salem. Preconferences 
on Nov. 13. G. Gettis, Library Media Ctr., 
Keizer Elem. School, 5005 River Rd. N., 
Salem, OR 97303. 


19-22: New York LA Annual Conf., 
Americana Hotel. V. Wallace, Northport PL, 
151 Laurel Av., Northport 11¢68. 


20: Middle East Librarians’ Assn. Annual 
Mtg., Halt House Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Held in conj. with annual mtg. of M.E. 
Studies Assn. of N. America. R. S. Cooper, 
Islamica Ln., Collection Dev. Office, Gen. 
L., U. Calif., Berkeley 94720 or M. Dukas, 
MELA, M.E. Div., Harvard Col. L., 
Cambridge 02138. 


21: Documents in Microform Workshop, 
Sheraton Chgo. Hotel. Spons., Ill. State L. 
$15. Mainly for Ill. Ins, but out-of-state 

Ins. accepted. Gen. intro. to microforms in 
ls.; types & formats of available microforms 
and hardware; spkrs. from micro. publrs. 
J. Lyons, Documents Branch, ISL, 
Centennial Bldg., Springfield 62756. 


29-30: Automated Serials Control: National 
¢> International Considerations, San 
Francisco Hilton Hotel. Co-spons., ALA- 
ISAD & California LA. Sequel to the serials 
inst. held in Atlanta in Oct., 1974. D. 


Hammer, ALA-ISAD, 50 E. Huron, 
Chicago 60611 (312-944-6780). 


30-Dec® 4: California LA Annual Conf., 
San Frgncisco Hilton. L. Stevenson, 
717 K St., Suite 300, Sacramento 95814. 


" KEYWORD INDEX 


Academic l. orientation Nov. 12-14 
American literary papers Oct. 29 
Amer. Soc. for I.S. Oct. 26-30 
Arkansas LA Oct. 12-14 
Audiovisual communication Oct. 12-17 

Oct. 24 
Audiovisual matls. Oct. 14-17 
Automation, serials Nov. 29-30 
California LA Nov. 30-Dec. 4 
Catalogs Oct. 9-10 
Children’s book festival Nov. 1 
Children’s literature Oct. 18 

Oct. 31 
Classification Nov. 9-12 
Colorado LA Oct. 19-22 
Computing in higher ed. Oct. 23-25 


Data mgmt. and standardization Oct. 23-24 
Delaware Lrng. Resources Assn. Nov. 8 
Ed. Media Assn. Oct. 17 
Ed. Media Council of Ohio Oct. 30-Nov. 1 


Energy information tools Nov. 10-11 
Florida Assn. for Media in Ed. Oct. 1-4 
Georgia LA Oct. 22-25 
Hospital |. mgmt. Nov. 5-7 
Hudson Valley LA Oct. 18 


Humanities-based prog. in p. ls. Oct. 11-18 


Ind. School Ls. of Greater Phil. Oct. 18 
Indexing Oct. 6-10 
Info. retrieval Nov. 7 
Instruc. matls. preparation Nov. 12-14 
Iowa LA Oct. 9-10 
Kentucky LA Oct. 9-11 
Mass. L. Trustees Assn. Nov. 1 
Media ctr. prog. planning Oct. 24-25 


Michigan Assn. fog Medja in Ed. Oct. 12-14 


Michigan LA Oct. 4 
Microforms Oct. 9-10 
Nov. 21 

Middle East Lns. Assn. Nov. 20 
Midwest Fed. of L. Assns. Oct. 1-3 
Mississippi LA Oct. 29-31 
Missouri LA Oct. 22-24 
Mountain Plains LA Oct. 19-22 
Nebraska LA Oct. 15-17 
New York LA Nov. 19-22 
North Carolina LA Oct. 29-Nov. 3 
North Dakota LA Oct. 1-3 
Ohio Assn. of School Lns. Oct. 30-Nov. 1 
Ohio LA Oct’. 4 
On-line tech. searching Oct. 6-10 
Oral History Assn. Oct. 23-26 
Oregon Ed. Media As8n. Nov. 14-15 
Public l. services ba Sept. 26-30 
Oct. 1-Jan. 9 

Reading programs Nov. 13-Dec. 18 
Rhode Island LA Nov. 6-7 
School media programs Oct. 9-Nov. 6 
Nov. 13-Dec. 18 

Self-study, patron Oct. 20-Nov. 7 
Serials control Nov. 29-30 
South Carolina LA Oct. 9-11 
South Dakota LA Oct. 1-3 
Systems charting techniques Oct. 8-9 
Trustee’s role in |. finance Oct. 18-17 
Virginia Ed. Media Assn. Nov. 7-9 
West Virginia LA Oct. 30-Nov. 1 
Wisconsin LA Oct. 15-17 
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The Columbia Encyclopedia has 
-been universally accepted as “the 
best one volume encyclopedia in 
the English language” through 
three editions since 1935. 


Now, the most extensive and 
dramatic of all revised editions has 
just been published. Now, more 
than ever, this is “the standard of 
excellence as a guide to essential 
facts.” (The New York Times, on the 
last edition). Now, for libraries of 
every size, the single most essen- 
tial acquisition of the year is The 
New Columbia Encyclopedia. 
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A few of the impressive features of 


The New Columbia Encyclopedia: 


* 7,000 new articles 


Æ Every article from the most re- 
cent edition, published in 1963, has 
been reviewed; over 75% have 
been revised and/or expanded 


* Greatly expanded coverage of 
Asia and the Third World 


* Over 50,000 articles in all— 
and 6,600,000 words 


* 400 illustrations plus 258 maps, 
all new and integrated into the text 


* Over 40,000 bibliographic 
references; over 66,000 cross- 
references 


* Metric equivalents given 


throughout for most measure- 
ments in English standard units 
(i.e., Mt. Everest is noted as 29,028 
feet high and as 8,383 meters 
high). 


* Among the up-to-date articles 
—all of lasting importance —are 
‘Watergate Affair, ‘No-Fault Insur- 
ance’, Beverly Sills’, and’Green 
Revolution’. 


* New and larger type and 
bolder boldface in this com- 
pletely reset edition 


* Over 3,000 pages, 9” x 12” 
all copies thumb-indexed and 
bound in buckram 


From pre-publication reviews and advance reader reaction: 


| “The perfect acquisition for indi- 
vidual or institution.” 


— THE KIRKUS REVIEWS* 


“An endless liberal education... 
A purist might consider it impos- 
sible to condense the sum total of 
human knowledge into one vol- 
ume capable of being lifted by a 
single human being — but even a 
purist would have to admit that a 
surprisingly good approximation 
of the ideal is presented by The 
New Columbia Encyclopedia. 


— ISAAC ASIMOV 


_ “The reference work of first resort 
for scholar and layman alike. The 
New Columbia Encyclopedia sur- 
passes in usefulness even its great 
ancestor’ —LIONEL TRILLING 


— “A remarkable range of subject... 
-Lam much impressed both by its 
_ remarkable range of subject and 

by the conciseness with which 

individual subjects are covered. 

| was also pleased by the short 

bibliographies, which would be 

very useful fo the researcher. | 


might add that | feel the encyclo- 
pedia has just about the right num- 
ber of illustrations.... The clarity of 
the print was also impressive.” 
—JAMES MacGREGOR BURNS 


“Sets new standards... The high 


excellence of past editions suggests 
that few improvements could be 
achieved, but | truly believe the 
current production has set new 
standards. The articles are compre- 
hensive, incisive and well-written. 
The expanded coverage repre- 
sents a distinct improvement — 
especially in the light of our his- 
torically changed relationships 
with the Third World.’ —CLARENCE 
C. WALTON, President. Catholic 
University of America. 


“The one book to take on a desert 


island...l am glad to say it ex- 
hibits all its former qualities, en- 
hanced by useful additions and 
up-fo-dateness... compression 
without loss of clarity, balance 
between central idea and signifi- 
cant detail, vigilant cross-referenc- 
ing, and a kind of divination about 
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what the seeker wants to know.’ 
— JACQUES BARZUN 


“The indispensable reference work 


...fhe best one-volume repository 
of useful knowledge in the lan- 
guage.’ — ASHLEY MONTAGU 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
PRICE 


Standard Edition $69.50 through 
12/31/75, $79.50 thereafter 


ISBN 0-231-035%2-1 
Deluxe Edition $135.80 
ISBN 0-231-03977-8 LC 74-26686 


Published by COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Distributed by 


Lippincott 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
East Washington Square 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 





Even Robin Hood” 








and his’Merry Men, 


need reinforcement 
from time to time 





“Scotch” Brand Book Tape No. 845 is now newly 
improved to provide even stronger reinforcement 
for Robin Hood and all of your book bindings. Be- 
cause it’s more durable, it helps keep your books in 
circulation longer. 

Book titles can be read right through this trans- 
parent tape. It’s flexible, so it wraps right around 
book bindings. And unwinds easily off the roll for 
convenient dispensing. 


And now you can also put this versatile tape to 
work in all kinds of library projects. 








Overhead transparencies can be produced in full 
color by transferring color pictures from magazines 
to “Scotch” Book Tape. And it’s easy to laminate 
library cards, language master cards, paperbacks, 
book marks or the punched edge of notebook paper 
to prevent wear and tear. 


For many more imaginative ideas and step-by-step 
instructions, write for our free book- 
let to: 83M Company, Box 33050, 
Dept. CVQ-115, St. Paul, MN 55101. 


**SCOTCH'' IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE 3M 
COMPANY, ST. PAUL. MN SS1O}. © 1975, 3M CO. 


COMPANY 


“Scotch” Book Tape No. 845 
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“On Guard, Mr. Safire!” 


As a member of ALA, I would like to 
hear of the ALA response to the accusation 
given in the attached editorial [“Librarians 
Leaning Left?” by William Safire] which 
came from the Columbia Record newspaper, 
Aug. 12, 1975. 

James R. Jounson, Columbia, 
South Carolina 


Mr. Safire’s column, as carried in The 


New York Times on Aug. 11 under the title,, 


“Disquiet, Please,” and reported in Septem- 
bers American Libraries (p. 446), charged 
that the ALA’s Bicentennial reading list for 
the NEH “American Issues Forum” had an 
“unmistakably liberal slant.” In the Aug. 30- 
Sept. 5 TV Guide, there appeared a similar 
column written by Patrick Buchanan, who, 
like Mr. Safire, was a speech writer for for- 
mer President Nixon. Each examined the 
ALA list title by title, and found that cer- 
tain prominent conservative writers such 
as William Buckley were not represented, 
although one or two classics of the right 
were selected in nearly every category as a 
“sop to conservatives.” 

The Safire column prompted an imme- 
diate response from ALA in the form of a 
letter sent to the Times by ALA Immediate 
Past President Edward Holley. Its text is 
given below for the information of AL read- 
ers. Those seeking further information on 
how the list was compiled in an attempt to 
represent the full range of American thought 
may write for a packet of materials from 
the Executive Director, ALA, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 60611. Karl Nyren of Library 
Journal, writing as a library trustee, also re- 
sponded to the Safire column in a letter 
printed by the Times on August 20.—Ed. 


Text of Holley Letter 
to The New York Times 


Having read William Safire’s recent arti- 
cle, “Disquiet, Please,” (Aug. 11) concern- 
ing the American Library Association’s Bi- 
centennial Reading, Viewing, Listening list 
for the American Issues Forum, I should 
like to take issue with his conclusion that 
it constitutes a biased selection. The choice 
of materials was made by a carefully se- 
lected committee of fourteen librarians rep- 
resenting all types of libraries in different 
geographic areas and with demonstrated ex- 
perience in serving the needs of users. They 
were assisted by a distinguished panel of 
forty-four national advisers reflecting a 
broad spectrum of economic, political, and 
social views, and including businessmen, 
labor leaders, educators, journalists, law- 
yers, and others. No attempt has been made 
to take sides on any issue but, instead, the 
selection of materials represents all points 
of view in accordance with the democratic 
tradition of letting each citizen make up his 
or her own mind, and in line with the prin- 
ciple of the Library Bill of Rights. The latter 
statement calls for “materials presenting all 
points of view concerning the problems and 
issues of our times; no library materials 
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Holley, by 
Wm. Miller, 
University 
of Toronto. 





should be proscribed or removed from li- 
braries because of partisan or doctrinal dis- 
approval.” 

If the titles in the list are controversial, it 
is because ideas themselves are controver- 
sial, and the writers on different issues re- 
flect their approach to the problems con- 
fronting American society, just as Mr. Sa- 
fire’s articles reflect his views. Doubtless 
each individual could make up his or her 
own list which would include titles other 
than those selected. Indeed, in the introduc- 
tion to the list, the Committee notes, “In 
publishing a list like this it is necessary to 
say that the recommended materials are not 
the only ones that are good and useful. Such 
an enormous body of literature was consid- 
ered that no doubt some important omis- 
sions have occurred; and you may find that 
others books speak more effectively to you 
than some on this list. But the intention has 
been to give you a solid, balanced, and use- 
ful reading program.” Mr. Safire’s com- 
ments on individual titles represents his 
own interpretations and reveals his own bias. 
However, unlike Mr. Safire, I believe that 
the average citizen will agree that the com- 
mittee and the advisers have, for the most 
part, made wise choices. 

One year after the resignation of the first 
president in history and the attempted sub- 
version of the democratic process by many 
office holders in that administration, the bi- 
centennial American Issues Forum does pro- 
vide an opportunity for the American citizen 
to engage in a debate with his neighbors on 
the fundamental principles on which this 
nation is based. Surely we have come far 
enough in our understanding of the dangers 
of the conspiracy mentality to our demo- 
cratic society that we should advocate the 
widest possible access to information and 
ideas whether it be Dan Rather, Bernstein 
and Woodward, or William Safire. And if 
one is to learn the lessons of the past, surely 
Mr. Safire does not believe that McCarthy- 
ism was a harmless national pastime of 
which we no longer need to be reminded. 
If so, he certainly represents a small minor- 
ity, albeit, in the democratic tradition, one 


which still ought to be heard. After all, it 
was Thomas Jefferson who said that “error 
of opinion may be tolerated where reason 
is left free to combat it.” 

The joint ALA-NEH effort may be one 
of the few contributions to the bicentennial 
celebration whose value will have long last- 
ing results. If it does, though, it will be be- 
cause the suggestions for reading, viewing, 
and listening have stimulated each citizen 
to think about the major issues of the day, 
relate them to our past, and try to make 
some judgements about the future. In that 
spirit I welcome Mr. Safire early to the 
debate and look forward to the intellectual 
joust. On guard, Mr. Safire! 

Epwaprp G. Ho. ey, Past President 


Another Thrust at List 


The heavy “imprint” of another ALA list- 
making committee has left its mark on the 
“Reading, Listening and Viewing” list for 
the Bicentennial. This very important list 
has 20 non-print items out of 552, with an 
additional 13 “also a” film, cassette, etc. 
Why the tokenism? In order to produce a 
“materials list”? 

My feeling is that this list represents a 
well intentioned naivete which must be ex- 
posed. There are standard lists of media 
available, as well as hundreds of resource 
people. A few questions: Did the people 
who appointed the committee consider the 
PLA and ALA A-V committees, the Cinema 
Nightcap group, EFLA or the AECT? What 
about the Music Library Assn.? Did the Se- 
lection Committee seek the advice of these 
groups and indivjduals? 

Any one of the majo? film distributors 
would have several titles of sufficient quality 
and content to make the list. What about 
Charles Braverman, Stan Vanderbeek and 
Frederick Wiseman, for example? How can 
you “view” America without Dorothea 
Lange, Walker Evans, Paul Strand and Rus- 
sell Lee? How could the archives of Pacifica 
and National Public Radio be omitted? 
What about America’s composers: Charles 
Ives, Samuel Barber, Duke Ellington, Scott 
Joplin, Charles Wourinen, etc.? Why was 
the video medium not represented? 

I would urge caution in the use of the 
list as a buying guide. It will insure print 
domination in your Bicentennial program. 
(Paradoxically the Gommittee did not in- 
clude sale or rental prices for the non-print 
inclusions. ) Go after your local and regional 
resource people (The Public Television Li- 
brary, National Public Radio, historical so- 
cieties, school, college and university A-V 
centers, etc.) for non-print recommenda- 
tion to fit in the subject categories. Try to 
have some percentage of funds set aside for 
materials for film circuits, slide, record and 
tape collections, etc. With sensitive staff 
participation in the integration of materials 
with the national print list, “Reading, View- 
ing and Listening” will become a reality. 

Don RosBerts, Wave Project, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Commentary 


Copying Royalties for Writers 

I am really shaken to the core over what 
seems to be the ALA attitude toward Siterary 
property and the rights of authors angl pub- 
lishers. You certainly do not encourage ex- 
pression and publishing if you take away the 
author’s remuneration. You make authorship 
a leisure-time occupation. Believe me, very 
little literature of substance and conse- 
quence can be produced on a spare-time 
basis. 

I am especially shocked by your ALA 
Centennial Vignette No. 3 (AL, July/Au- 
gust, p. 404), which quotes . . . Charles 
Jewett as seeming to say that books should 
be free and freely given. Simple cheap copy- 
ing was not available in his day. It seems 
extremely unlikely that he would feel the 
author and publisher should present us with 
these works for nothing. 

Of course, a copy at hand is a great con- 
venience to any research worker. It is cer- 
tainly possible to pay the publisher and, 
through him, the author a royalty for any 
considerable amount of copying. I once 
heard Dr. Gosnell of the New York Univer- 
sity Libraries say that when his library 
copied, for student use, any considerable 
part of copyrighted books or articles, the 
library paid a royalty to the publisher for 
it. It seems to me such an arrangement 
should be universal practice. Surely the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire. 

Copyright should be renewable through 
the life of the author and for some time be- 
yond, perhaps fifty years. 

Please do not let librarians go down in 
history as the enemies of remuneration to 
authors. That is not a sensible position for 
us, and we know better. 

HELEN Grant Cusuinc, ALA Member, 
1918—, New York City 


Two Protests from the “Back Rooms” 


One more check mark on the list of li- 
brarians who relegate cataloging to a stag- 
nant routine. Mr. Faruquee is so wrong to 
say: “Some positions in the library such as 
cataloging and acquisitions do not require 
continuing education” (July/Aug., p. 419). 
As centralized processing reduces the num- 
ber of catalogers, the breadth of knowledge 
required of each remaining cataloger is ex- 
panding. How does a cataloger stay au 
courant at a time when OCLC, ISBD(M), 
ISBD(S), NSDP, CONSER, revised Chap- 
ter, 6, revised AACR discussions, revised 
LC subject headings, interdisciplinary ma- 
terials, increased literary production from 
the Third Werld in Third World languages, 
etc., are moving onstage? Does the cataloger 
not need the government documents work- 
shop and the performance evaluation semi- 
nar? 

Do we in the “back rooms” ever need 
some PR help! 

JEAN S. DECKER, Serials Cataloger, 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


I wish to take issue with Atauar Faru- 
quee, who indicates that personnel in cata- 
loging and acquisitions do not require con- 
tinuing education. How horrible to read on 
and see by his title that he is the certification 
and training coordinator at the State Li- 
brary of Pennsylvania. There isn’t a single 
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employee in a library system who wouldn’t 


benefit from continuing education in new 
skills of one sort or another (e.g., interper- 
sonal relations, communications, computer 
networks, foreign languages, revised chap- 
ter 6 of AACR, etc.—the list is endless). 

Cataloging and acquisitions personnel 
need to acquire new skills as much as any 
other library employee! 


Ruru JEAN SHAw, Special Projects 
Librarian, Technical Service Division, 
Washington State University, Pullman 


Tasteless and Vulgar 


For professional publications your taste- 
less and vulgar presentation is excelled only 
by your limited vocabulary. 

There are still a nymber of us librarians 
who adhere tg standards of taste and main- 
tain high ideals for a profession which 
works hand-in-hand with the research and 
teaching functions of the academic com- 
munity. Your most recent issue of American 
Libraries (June, 1975) is in no way a com- 
pliment; rather it gives support to detrac- 
tors who joyfully sneer at the profession. 

American Libraries is a regrettable error 
and represents one small—very small—per- 
centage of the membership of ALA. ... 


Jonn L. Sarre III, Curator of Rare 
Books, William R. Perkins Library, 
Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina 


Delightful and Interesting 


I can’t believe it! I left in September 1974 
for a Fulbright research year in Europe, 
and in the last issues I read American Li- 
braries still hadn’t found its identity—was 
still struggling to be that impossible thing: 
a membership journal full of gossip which 
was also lively, interesting, and yet not 
cute. But you, my friend, have DONE IT! 

It’s delightful. It is NOT cute. It is in- 
teresting. I want to read it all the way 
through. (Yegads, that almost never hap- 
pens with library lit.) You have reformatted 
and redone and wrought some sort of magic, 
and it’s now, for the first time, what it 
ought to have been all along. But no one 
could ever do it. 

Congratulatigns. Carry on... 


BRIGITTE L. KENNEY, Associate Profes- 
sor, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Drexel University, Philadelphia 


That’s Entertainment. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, applicants for jobs at the Detroit Public 
Library had to take a six-hour test of such 
“general” knowledge as the history of 19th- 
century France and identification of the nov- 
els of E. G. Bulwer-Lytton. Detroit Librarian 
Henry Munson Utley explained certain condi- 
tions governing passage of the test in a 1901 
Library Journal interview: 

“The percentage of correct answers re- 
quired for success has been, for a number of 
years, 75... the successful passing of an ex- 
amination does not of itself guarantee em- 
ployment. The candidate who ranked highest 
might be too young or too old to be thought 
desirable; she might have physical defects or 
be unattractive in appearance and manner; 
she might have a husband able to support 
her, or children which require a mother’s care, 
in which cases her claims simply would not 
be entertained.” 





Schuman supported ERA resolution. It 
was incorrectly stated on p. 477, September, 
that ALA Councilor Pat Schuman spoke 
against a resolution to hold no annual con- 
ferences in states failing to ratify the Equal 
Rights Amendment. Ms. Schuman spoke 
against an amendment which would have 
included Midwinter meetings (expensive to 
move) in the resolution. 


What Gives? 
ALA, American Libraries, and Boorstin 


I’m confused. Re: the “In the News” trib- 
ute to the Library of Congress on its 175th 
birthday [July/ August, p. 408]; it is, of 
course, an obvious plug for the Boorstin 
nomination inasmuch as the dates consid- 
ered significant to publish included 1939, 
when ALA opposed MacLeish’s nomination 
because he lacked librarian qualifications, 
and 1942, when MacLeish is introduced as 
a man the Association had changed its mind 
about. But I thought ALA opposed the con- 
firmation of the current nominee; and fur- 
thermore, that since recent changes Amer- 
ican Libraries was to reflect the official as- 
sociation thinking. 

What gives? 

RoBERT SLANEY, Director of Library 
Services, College of the Mainland, 
Texas City, Texas 


Mr. Slaney raises some excellent and time- 
ly questions, which are perhaps shared by 
many other readers. We are happy to re- 
spond here: 


1. “Recent changes” in ALA policy as 
adopted by Council reaffirm the freedom of 
American Libraries to present news and 
opinion independent of the associations 
“official” stance or the opinions of its officers 
and directors. (See Sept. AL, p. 477.) How- 
ever, the present editor considers one of AL’s 
primary purposes to be the reporting of offi- 
cial ALA action and thought—clearly desig- 
nated as such—for the information of mem- 
bers. Unfortunately, there is not space or 
time to present all official matters, or certain 
official matters when they are most pertinent. 
Some subjective judgment is necessary. 


2. ALA Council, Membership, and chief 
officers have most decidedly opposed the 
nomination of Daniel Boorstin. This oppo- 
sition was reported in the September AL, 
but time and space precluded publication 
of the full testimony by ALA at the July 
Senate hearings on Dr. Boorstin. Most of 
the remaining space in this “forum” column 
is given to excerpts from the testimony. The 
full text is available from the Executive Di- 
rector, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
60611. 


3. The editor of AL respects the Associa- 
tion’s point of view in opposing Dr. Boorstin, 
but does not share it. 

4. Going back to the 1939 and 1942 Mac- 
Leish references in the July/August issue, 
the slightly amusing historical irony was 
given for its own sake, not as an intended 
endorsement of Dr. Boorstin. Parallels have 
been drawn, of course, and ALA has re- 
sponded to them officially. —Ed. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Excerpts from the Statement of 
the American Library Association 
Delivered by Robert Wedgeworth, 

Executive Director, before the 

Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration re Nomination of 
Daniel J. Boorstin to be Librar- 
ian of Congress, July 30, 1975 


.. . From the time when it was rumored 
that President Ford would nominate Dr. 
Daniel J. Boorstin as the twelfth Librarian 
of Congress, the Association has sought to 
discern some hopeful relationship between 
Dr. Boorstin’s distinguished career as an au- 
thor, historian, and Smithsonian Institution 
official and the specific duties and responsi- 
bilities of the Librarian of Congress as we 
understand them. 

After consulting the record of his achieve- 
ments and after speaking with friends and 
colleagues of Dr. Boorstin, the officers and 
members of the American Library Associa- 
tion have concluded that there is no rela- 
tionship between his career and the abilities 
required of a Librarian of Congress at this 
time in its history. Therefore, we emphati- 
cally and unequivocally urge the Senate to 
reject this nomination, and ask that the at- 
tached resolution adopted July 4 by the 
membership of the American Library As- 
sociation opposing the appointment of Dan- 
iel J. Boorstin be included in the record. 

It has been suggested that ALA and other 
organizations are only pursuing narrow pro- 
fessional objectives in opposing the choice 
of a non-librarian to this post, the pinnacle 
of American library leadership. It is true 
there are elements of professionalism in our 
opposition, but we would deny that this is 
a narrow issue. In fact, it is one with pro- 
found implications. 

The person named Librarian of Congress 
must act as the leader in an emerging net- 
work of state and local library systems which 
are gradually connecting the university, col- 
lege, public, and even school libraries of 
this country into one cooperating resource 
for citizens everywhere. Since 1956, Con- 
gress has devoted federal funds to develop- 
ing the leadership and administration of this 
growing enterprise. Will a non-librarian be 
sensitive to the myriad political and tech- 
nical questions which must be solved if this 
federal investment is to bear fruit? 

The next Librarian of Congress must also 
be aware of the enormous advances being 
made in the techniques of information sci- 
ence and the measures now being taken to 
make the mass of information we have at 
our disposal available to users everywhere. 
The Library of Congress has been in the 
forefront of this effort to capture and re- 
trieve information—for instance, for the use 
of Congress through the activities of the 
Congressional Research Service. Success in 
these endeavors requires professional lead- 
ership. This hardly seems the appropriate 
time to turn a deaf ear to the recommenda- 
tions of scientific, business, and professional 
organizations for improved technical and 
professional competence in the field of li- 
brary and information service. 

The successor to Dr. Mumford will join 
the Library of Congress at a turning point 
in its history. Nationally and internationally 
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the Library, under the direction of Dr. 
Mumford, has grown and is now recognized 
as a major force in developing effective 
methods for harnessing the information ex- 
plosion. Today it stands as one of the four 
or five preeminent libraries in the world. 
But the future is just beginning. During the 
next few years the Librarian of Congress 
will be expected to exercise judgment in de- 
cisions which will affect the lives of libraries 
and ‘library users throughout the world. 
These decisions will concern matters of in- 
ternational importance but will involve so- 
phisticated issues in information science and 
administration. At the same time the Li- 
brarian will be expected to act as the spokes- 
man for libraries in this country at.a time 
when computers, cooperative agreements 
between numerous institutions, and eco- 
nomic difficulties are adding anormous com- 
plexity to the relations of libraries to their 
patrons, supporters, government, and each 
other. And finally, the Librarian of Congress 
will have to direct an institution which em- 
ploys over 4,000 persons and has an annual 
budget of nearly $120 million, an institution 
which has been continuously plagued by 
racial problems and managerial difficulties, 
and which is to be reorganized and expand- 
ed into a major new facility. 

Bearing these facts in mind, our major 
objection to Dr. Boorstin’s candidacy is sim- 
ply that we have found no evidence of in- 
terest in administration, no evidence of 
managerial expertise, and no evidence of 
experience in the direction of any significant 
library program. Yet, more than ever, this 


appears to be the time to appoint a skilled 


administrator to lead the nation’s libraries 
through the difficult time ahead. 

[There follows a historical account of li- 
brary leadership and of articulate statements 
on the relationship of such leadership to 
library experience. | 

Dr. Mumford, in a letter to Senator Pell 
in 1973 concerning the proposal for a White 
House Conference on Library and Informa- 
tion Service, described in some detail the 
work which still lay before the Library just 
to consolidate the gains made up to that 
time. Among those areas he touched on 
were: 

Centralized cataloging. . . . Machine- 
readable cataloging. . . . Aenational refer- 
ence network. . . . Service to the blind and 
physically handicapped. ... Preservation of 
library and archival materials. . . . the Con- 
gressional Research Service within the Li- 
brary... . . [and] the production of a book 
catalog listing all the books published prior 
to 1956 held by the Library of Congress as 
well as by research libraries across the 
nation. ... 

Those who achieve the top levels of man- 
agement within the nation’s largest busi- 
nesses tend to come from specific business 
backgrounds and have specialized in a per- 
tinent area such as finance, marketing and 
sales, or the technology of the particular in- 
dustry in which they are involved. Eminent 
librarians have similarly been trained and 
have specialized, their three major areas of 
expertise being collection building, techni- 
cal services (which includes the develop- 
ment of printed bibliographies and systems 

(Continued on page 529) 


° AUSTRALIA 


University of Melbourne 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The University Library under the 
leadership of the Librarian, Mr. W. 
D. Richardson, is strengthening its 
senior management structure by 
the appointment of Associate Li- 
brarians with responsibilities in 
Administration, Resources, Ser- 
vices and Systems. Applications 
are now invited from professional 
librarians with appropriate experi- 
ence for appointment as: 


Associate Librarian 
(RESOURCES) 


Associate Librarian 
(SERVICES) 


The Associate Librarian (Re- 
sources) will be concerned with 
resource development including 
the procurement and bibliographic 
organization of library materials. 
The Associate Librarian (Services) 
will be concerned with reader ser- 
vices in both the Baillieu Library 
and branch libraries. 


Together with the University Li- 
brarian, the four Associates will 
comprise a Corporate Planning 
Group responsible for the planning 
and development of all services 
administered*® by tha Library. The 


‘present Deputy Librarian, will be- 


come Associate Librarian (Admin- 
istration) and Deputy Librarian. 


Applicants should have demon- 
strated capacity to contribute cre- 
atively to the long term’ develop- 
ment of a major research library 
serving both the teaching and re- 
search needs of one of Australia’s 
largest universities. They should 
be dynamic and forward looking 
and able to take a wide ranging 
view of the future information 
needs of universities, and the po- 
tential of new technologies to 
assist in meeting these needs. 


Salary in the range $A16,990— 
$A20,202. 


Further information from the Reg- 
istrar or the University Librarian. 


Applications, which should include 
the names of three references, 
should be addressed to the Reg- 


istrar, University of Melbourne, 
Parkville, Victoria, 3052, Australia. 


Applications close 30th November, 
1975. 
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Yourll find your 
periodicz 






, Xerox University Microfilms offers a 


selection of periodicals that is unparalleled OY Ou 
in its breadth. 
Of course, we can't supply microform robabl 
editions of every periodical. But our 10,000-title 
serials collection far surpasses that of any % e 
other microfilm publisher. t f 
We have current, backfile, and historical won in 
periodicals, government documents, foreign and e 
; domestic newspapers, and a variety of t 
special periodical collections. With titles dating l a 
from as early as the 17th century, to as o 
$ recent as last year. 








Doesn't it make sense to consult our 
catalog first? 


We will be happy to send you 
a complimentary copy. 


Write: 


Xerox University Microfilms XEROX 


300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 XEROX? is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION 
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AMERICAN LIBRARIES’ NEW MONTHLY I & RCOLUMN 


ACTION LINE welcomes questions on li- 
brary-related matters from librarians, li- 
brary support staff, publishers, authors, 
and users. Questions selected for publica- 
tion will be those considered the most 
timely and representative of reader con- 
cerns. At present, we are unable to ac- 
knowledge receipt of questions, return 
them, or guarantee referral of queries not 
published. Restrictions: ACTION LINE can- 
not accept questions which are personal in 
nature; e.g., those dealing with particular 
employer/employee relations. Limitations 
on staff time also preclude answering con- 
sumer complaints about the service of pub- 
lishers or other commercial firms (with the 
exception of ALA), as well as requests for 
comparative evaluation and reviews (see 
also more detailed announcement in AL, 
September, p. 461). How to Send Questions: 
Type (double-space) your questions on an 
8⁄2” by 11” sheet of paper with the clear 
heading, ACTION LINE, and your full 
name, position, address, and telephone 
number. If the name is not to be published, 
tell us, and we'll print only your initials and 
state. Send all queries (no phone calls, 
please) to ACTION LINE, American Li- 
braries, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60677. 





Commentary 

designed to identify and display the con- 
tents of a library to those who desire to use 
it), and public services (which are de- 
signed to identify the information needs of 
specific groups of users and to shape library 
and information services to meet those 
needs). 

The preeminent stature of American li- 
brarianship today can be directly attributed 
to our ability in the second category—in har- 
nessing the technical services of libraries 
to achieve public service objectives by ful- 
filling the information needs of various 
groups of users. For example, through the 
National Union Catalog... . 

It seems to us just as reasonable to expect 
a person who is unfamiliar with the admin- 
istration of a large library to become a suc- 
cessful Librarian of Congress, as it would 
be to expect someone unfamiliar with the 
workings of the law to become an outstand- 
ing Attorney General. At the same time, we 
are not saying that the mere possession of a 
library degree, any more than the posses- 
sion of a law degree, is the sine qua non 
for high office. Rather, selection must be 
made on the evidence that a candidate is 
knowledgeable about the activities of the 
institution which he is going to administer 


and sympathetic with the goals of the field - 


in which he is expected to be a leader. 

. . . In selecting a person to administer 
this great institution, it is essential that Con- 
gress choose a Librarian who will be sen- 
sitive to the complex role demanded of this 
national institution in the critical years to 
come. We submit that Dr. Boorstin is not 
the proper choice for this task. 
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Q. Where is there a library that can make good use of a set of the National 
Geographic Magazine that reaches back to the early years of the twentieth 
century? A good friend of libraries and learning as well as an inveterate 
traveler proudly continues a subscription to the National Geographic which 
his grandfather started some seventy years ago. He brought the set with 
him to La Jolla. The time has come to turn it over to the public, but every 
librarian he has approached has a fairly complete set already. The present 
owner shudders at the thought of seeing a long run of a set of this sort 
being pulped. Carl M. White, La Jolia, California 


A. Thanks to tke footwork of Los Angeles Public Librarian Betty Gay, your 
set of Geographics hag found a home nearby in the San Pedro library, an 
LAPL branch. Action Line also confirmed that Geographics are not that easy 
to give away. We talked to the executive director of the U. S. Book Exchange, 
Alice D. Ball, who said that Geographics are so widely available that the 
USBE, if approached by a donor, might have said no. Ms. Ball added that 
most libraries already have the magazine; if not, there are many donors 
happy to dispose of their sets—so USBE probably wouldn’t handle the 
Geographics. 


Q. | have written a number of times for our copy of the 1975 ALA Mem- 
bership Directory, which we should be receiving on continuation. We are 
very interested in receiving this directory. Can you help us? Linda Ander- 
son, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


A. Jacquelyn C. Jackson, ALA systems analyst and editor of the Directory, 
told Action Line that copies of the 1975 Directory were not scheduled to be 
mailed until September 29. According to Ms. Jackson, the Directory is pub- 
lished annually in September and distributed without charge to Organization 
and Special Members, and to those Life Members who have requested it, 
in accordance with the ALA Bylaws, Article |. It is available for purchase to 
other Personal Members and interested parties at $10 per copy. Standing 
orders are accepted. All orders should be addressed to Membership, Sub- 
scription, and Order Services (MSOS), ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 

Ms. Jackson checked the files for your continuation and found no record 
of the Simmons Library as an Organization Member, nor a standing order 
from Simmons for the Directory. If you’ll recheck your records with Robert 
Nelson, manager of MSOS, he’ll be happy to see that the Directory gets sent 
your way. 

fw 


Q. | would like to work for a year in an English academic library on an 
exchange basis. How does one go about setting up an exchange among 
librarians? Is there an organization that assists with this sort of thing?:If 
not, how does one go about it on one’s own? Bob Elliott, University of 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


2 

A. According to Norman Horrocks, recently chairperson of ALA’s Inter- 
national Relations Committee, neither ALA nor Great Britain’s Library As- 
sociation has any formal mechanisms for establishing exchanges. Most 
exchanges are handled by direct negotiation between interested parties. 
His suggestions: write a note for inclusion in the Library Association Record, 
or its newsletter, Liaison (7 Ridgmount St., London WC1E 7AE England); or 
pay for an advertisement in the Record. 

We also spoke to librarian Gerald Fitzmaurice from the School of Librar- 
ianship at the Polytechnic of North London, now working for a year as an 
exchangee at Harvard. He arranged it on his own, but he notes that certain 
libraries in Great Britain have a “twin abroad” in the U.S. For example, 
Polytechnic has an arrangement with Purdue for librarian exchanges; so 
check your own institution first. 
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Offers a complete library service 
under one roof. 


Issues catalogues in each category. 
Covers all branches of learning. 


Developed the UNIQUE full service 
system FAST” for subscriptions. 


For further information - 

request our brochure 

SWETS INTERNATIONAL 
LIBRARY SERVICE — available 
free of charge from our offices: 


Heereweg 347b 

LISSE - The Netherlands 
Telephone : 02521 -19113 
Telex : 41.32.5 


For North American libraries: 
P.O. Box 517 

BERWYN Pa 19312 - USA 
Telephone : 215-644-4944 
Telex : 0845392 


For Latin American libraries : 
Caixa Postal 18.026 Meier 
20.000 RIO DE JANEIRO - GB - 
Brazil. Telephone: 229-4361 
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ATTICA AMNESIA IN ALBANY: 
NEW YORK LEGISLATORS SHOULD BE ASHAMED 
by Murray L. Bob 


In 1973, $100,000 was attached to a 
New York State bill for increased public 
library system aid. The money was to be 
used essentially to improve ILL ser- 
vice for inmates of state correctional fa- 
cilities, holding facilities for youthful of- 
fenders of New York City jails, and state 
penitentiaries. Of this money, $65,000 
was given to systems to provide service 
to county jails. The rest was used for: 
the State Law Library to provide free 
photocopying of legal materials for pris- 
oners; a librarian located in Queens Bor- 
ough to serve New York City area jails; 
and $18,000 to the New York Public Li- 
brary to buy books for sentenced prison- 
ers. 

The grants to systems functioned as 
seed money generating three to four 
times as much input in terms of staff ac- 
tivity, delivery service, and interlibrary 
lending. 

In 1975, $100,000 was again appro- 
priated, but in spring 1975 the amount 
was cut in half, One result of the cut has 
been the violation of the original legis- 
lation’s intent, in that the Divis‘on of 
Youth, State Correctional Services, and 
Penitentiary Services can no longer be 
provided for, and that service is now 
provided only to county jails. In response 
to this action, New York Library Associa- 
tion President-Elect Murray L. Bob sent 
to statewide media a statement which 
he has expanded below for American 
Libraries. 


A front page article in The New York 
Times of Sunday, August 3, is entitled 
“Overcrowding in State Prisons Again 
Produces Fear of Unrest.” The article 
says, among other things, that: 1) the in- 
mate population of the state’s 25 prison 
facilities has swelled to more than 16,000 
prisoners; and 2) prison authorities are 
“very much concerned” over the rising 
number of inmates who have nothing to 
occupy their time: “ “There are probably 
a couple of hundred inmates [at Attica 
alone | just setting around with nothing 
to do there,’ said Agenor Castro, Assis- 
tant Commisisoner for Public Affairs for 
the State Department of Correctional 
Services. “There arent that many full- 
time jobs at Attica. We're very much 
concerned. ” 

As it happens, three years ago for the 
very first time in New York State history 
and after much effort, $100,000 was ap- 
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propriated to enable the public library 
systems of the State to render library ser- 
vice to state, county, and New York City 
correctional institutions. This program— 
initiated and implemented in the wake 
of the Attica uprising and as a result of 
prisoner demands for improved library 
service as contained in innumerable 
manifestos in countless pxison uprisings 
all over the United States—this modest 
program has just been brutally deci- 
mated by the thoughtless penny-pinchers 
of the New York Budget Bureau. 

In order to save some pocket change 
in a $10 billion budget, the state has re- 
cently cut this program 50 percent—from 
the “grand” total of $100,000 down to 
$50,000! This in the face of an increased 
prison population, increased inmate res- 
tiveness—and the overwhelming success 
of the program during the short time it 
has been in operation at a spartan level. 


Mindless Cutting Creates Problems 


Here we have an example of the kind 
of mindless budget cutting which creates 
social problems: Consider first how little 
money there was in this program to do 
a job for the whole state. Then consider 
that virtually every penny was spent on 
books, periodicals, and newspapers. Al- 
most nothing went for personnel or other 
operational costs of the program, which 
were absorbed by the libraries—although 
this state, in its wisdom and beneficence, 
has seen fit to increase the state-aid 
formula for public libraries but once in 
the last ten years!! 

In many wretched st&te and county 
penal institutions, this tiny appropria- 
tion served as a wedge to convince sus- 
picious, sometimes reactionary jailers to 
let books and ideas, a little light, into 
musty, miserable zoos for humanity for 
the first time. If you have ever seen the 
inside of a jail and tried to imagine how 
it must feel to be locked into such a 
space, then you could, perhaps, begin to 
understand how important it is to give 
the inmate’s mind at least the space to 
stretch, the opportunity to soar, which 
only books can offer. 

Under this program, prisoners were 
able to learn or improve skills through 
the use of reading materials; they could 
keep up with current news, instead of 
going stale mentally; they could learn 
about social problems—or about their 
own problems; and they could learn 





abou® the law—which they have every 
right to do, and which in some ways may 
be the best kind of re-educational mate- 
rial an offender can study. 

Under this program, they were also 
able to take advantage of a splendid in- 
terlibrary loan network, one which could 
provide them with literature on virtually 
any subject from the collections of hun- 
dreds of cooperating public, private, and 
university libraries. The positive com- 
ments about this program received all 
round the state, from both jailers and 
jailed, were legion. They testify to the 
complete (and rare) success, so far as 
funding level made it possible, of at least 
one state program. 

But the state “couldn’t afford” the full 
$100,000. It “had” to make the big sav- 
ing. And yet when the long session was 
over and the dust had cleared, “some- 
how” almost one million new dollars had 
been found to increase the expense bud- 
gets and lulus of the legislative leader- 
ship. 

Our leaders ought to be ashamed 
of themselves. More important: They 
should move, as soon as possible, to re- 
store the full appropriation for prison 
library service. 


CLIMATE OF THE ARCTIC 


TWENTY-FOURTH ALASKA 
SCIENCE CONFERENCE 


The proceedings of this international 
conference, held at the University of 
Alaska in August 1973 have now 
been published as a hard-cover book. 
It contains 55 papers in two parts 
and 11 sections. 


PART I: The Changing Climate 

Evidence of past climates; Climatic 
fluctuations during the 20th cen- 
tury; Empirical theories of climatic 


change; Numerical models of cli- 
_ matic change. 


PART II: The Curreyt Climate 

Atmospheric circulation; Physical 
processes and climate; Descriptive 
climatology; Man-modified climates; 
The hydrological cycle; The frozen 
oceans; Moving towards a system- 
atic study of the Arctic climate. 


436 pages - price $10.00 


Send orders and remittance to: 
Business Office, Geophysical 
Institute, University of Alaska, 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 
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The handsome Desk Calendar is 8 inches square, with 
more than 50 photos, 80-plus dated entries, and a 


A striking graphic record 
of a century § pro gress . chronological record of “ALA and How It Grew: 


Divisions and Round Tables.” It’s printed in rich browns 
and gray-greens with a contrasting white wire spiral. 


in libraries and librarianship 
An ideal Christmas gift for anyone associated with the 


library profession ... even yourself! 


ust $5 or... buy one at full price, 
get the second for only $4 Clip the coupon and mail it today with a check or 
money order made payable to the American Library 


Association. Order as many as you like—$5 for the 
A unique Desk Calendar and Appointment Book that’s first one and $4 each for the others. 
crammed with fascinating photos (old and new), 


significant dates, facts, anecdotes, and anniversaries. 
Designed to present a week at a glance, with ample room Cennad Deak Caltacir 

for notes. Amertcan Library Association 

: oe 50 East Huron Street 
Resulting from a serendipitous search through the Chicago, Illinois 60611 
archives of the American Library Association, the i 
I love it! Please send me, postpaid, _____. copies of the 
unique 1976 ALA Centennial Desk Calendar, for which I enclose 


my check or money order to cover the cost of $5 for the first copy 


Centennial Desk Calendar gathers together a delightful 
and $4 for each additional copy. 








sampling of the important and the trivial . .. events 
that have marked our “growing up” through the years. 

See Professor Dewey and his class in 1888 . . . a post- Name 

Conference trip to Yosemite in 1911... World War I Address 

rallies to collect books for our troops in camp and City b ate Zip 


“over there”... librarians “bathing” at Asbury Park 


in 1916...and costumed square dancers, a not- 
unusual scene at Conferences in the 40s and 50s. 


And much more! 
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Who takes books without charging 
them out? Sweet young girls, middle-aged men, 
little old ladies... almost anyone...and you can’t tell 
who without embarrassing searches and confrontations. 
Or you couldn't... until now. 

The KNOGO Book Detection System looks right 
through briefcases, handbags, other books, coats, suits 
and what have you... and tells you whenever a person 
is leaving with a book not properly charged out or a 


non-circulating item. The heart of the system is a tiny piece? 


of “target” material that can be easily and permanently 
secreted in each book by your own staff. This target 
material can be “switched off” electronically in a fraction 
of asecond upon legitimate charge out. However, any 
book containing a target not "switched off’’ will be 
immediately detected’by electronic sensors at the exit 
points of the library. 

The alert signal given can be a simple light, a pleasant 
chime, or the locking of an exit turnstile...and there is no 
need for confrontation if you do not wish it. You can simply 
say to the person, that through some error they have a 
book that has not been properly charged out, and if they 
will give it to you, you will attend to it immediately. 

KNOGO is the modern, tactful and effective way to 
stop the removal of books without proper charge out... | 
to be sure that you have on your shelves what your card 
catalog file says you have...and to keep your precious 
(and sometimes irreplaceable) non-circulating items 
where they belong...in the library. 










Expensive? Not hardly. In most cases the reduction in 
book loss alone will pay for the KNOGO system. And 
remember...no uniformed guards...no embarrassing 
searches...no uncomfortable confrontations. 

For full details, call or write: 


knogo 


corporation 









World Headquarters 

100 Tec Street 

Hicksville, New York 11801 
Phone: (516) 822-4200 
Telex: 125 527 


International Offices 


Europe 
Avenue de la Foret de Soignes 334 
1640 Rhode, St. Genese, Brussels, Belgium 
Phone: 358 5202 Telex: 61371 


Australia 
Wilfred N. Tolley 
25 Riverview Road, North Balwyn 3104 Victoria, Australia 
Phone: 85.2126 
Canada 


520 Lake Drive, Keswick, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: (416) 925-8976 
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Count Chickens, but Don’t 
Stop Crowing, Washington 
Office Advises After 
Education Veto Override 


The Committee for Full Funding of 
Education Programs had a party. There 
were celebrations throughout the educa- 
tion world and across Libraryland. After 
the House and Senate overrode with 
gusto the President’s veto of a $7.9 bil- 
lion education appropriations bill on 
Sept. 9 and 10 respectively, libraries be- 
came eligible for more than five times 
the amount of federal aid that they had 
been working under for fiscal 1976 ac- 
cording to the Administration’s budget. 

It meant appropriations of $49,155,- 
000 for library services under LSCA I, 
and $2,594,000 in LSCA III interlibrary 
cooperation funding. The administration 
had “deferred” these amounts in favor 
of its own $10 million LSCA I allotment. 

It also meant $9,975,000 for college 
library resources, and $1.5 million for 
library demonstrations and training un- 
der HEA II. 

ALA Washington Office staff, breath- 
less after rallying support from librar- 
ians, came up for air in mid-September 
to lend a cautiously optimistic cheer to 
the celebration. Their caution was to the 
effect that, although librarians could 
start counting a few chickens among 
cooped-up LSCA programs, it was no 
time to stop crowing for every penny 
appropriated—loudly enough to over- 
come possibilities of impoundments and 
rescissions. 


WICHE Gets Rich 


A total of $174,404 from three agen- 
cies will enable the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education 
(WICHE) to develop a bibliographic 
network and continuing education pro- 
grams in seventeen western states. 

The design and development of the 
Western Interstate Bibliographic Net- 
work is supported by a $79,325 Council 
on Library Resources grant. Cost and 
funding studies for this network are cov- 
ered by $65,135 from the USOE. 

The third grant of $29,994 from 
DHEW’s Division of Library Programs 
has been awarded for planning, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation of library staff 
development. Forty-four participants 
from fourteen states will be involved in 
this year-long training activity. 
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Bulls, Bears, and the 
Bicentennial Reading List 


The Wall Street Journal has sold off 
New York Times columnist William Sa- 
fire and ALA’s Bicentennial Reading, 
Viewing, and Listening List in one swift 
transaction. 

In a September 11 editorial, the Jour- 
nal twitted Safire (see “Commentary,” 
p. 525) for his criticism, that the list 
reflected left-wing bias, adding that 
“. . we think Mr. Safire missed the 
point.” The point, according to the Jour- 
nal, is the list’s “triviality.” In the Jour- 
nal’s view, the Bicentennial, in addition 
to providing “two years of garish hoo- 
pla,” should also “. . . produce some 
public understanding of the meaning of 
the Revolution.” “There are serious his- 
tories,” the writer continued, “biogra- 


‘phies, and theoretical works which try 


to explain what this country was meant 
to accomplish, but with few exceptions, 
they aren't on this list.” Examples of the 
list’s omissions: the works of Edmund S. 
Morgan, Perry Miller, John Locke, Mon- 
tesquieu, and Tom Paine, among others. 

ALA Executive Director Robert 
Wedgeworth said he planned to respond 
to the editorial, but added that “we wel- 
come the Journal's comments.” 


Testing a Trifle Testy 
In Final Boorstin Hearing 


“When was the Library of Congress 
founded?” asked one senator of the Pu- 
litzer Prize-winning American historian. 

“1800,” said Daniel Boorstin correctly. 

“How will you write @ history of the 
world under contract by 1982 without 
using Library time or staff?” 

That was tougher. Dr. Boorstin ex- 
plained that much of the work on his 
200,000-word, one-volume world history 
was already done, and that the publisher 
was providing funds for private clerical 
assistance. 

Then came the toughest of all: “If it 
came to a choice between writing your 
books and administering the library, 
which would have to suffer?” 

Dr. Boorstin paused, then said very 
quietly, “My writing would have to suf- 
fer, Sir.” 

If there was a touch of strained pa- 
tience in his voice at this point in the 
Senate hearings held September 10 on 
his nomination for Librarian of Con- 
gress, it wasn't surprising; most of the 


day was devoted to the question of his 
private writings and scholarship versus 
the official duties that would befall him, 
landslide-like, as Librarian in a world 
where so much would be new to him. 
(For instance, Senator Claiborne Pell of 
the Joint Committee on the Library 
asked Dr. Boorstin if he knew of the 
proposed White House Conference on 
Library and Information Services. When 
Dr. Boorstin said no, the senator advised 
him, somewhat testily: “It would be- 


‘hoove you, as soon as possible, to plunge 


yourself into this.”) Dr. Boorstin, ap- 
parently, felt hed made it clear that 
“living” scholarship and library duties 
were related, but that he could effec- 
tively separate the work of the two. 
Little was said during the final day of 
hearings concerning Dr. Boorstin’s at- 
titudes toward minority groups and their 
employment problems. Earlier, to 
charges of “insensitivity” by the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus and other 
groups, he had defended his commit- 
ment to equal civil rights, which, in his 
opinion, exclude the idea of quotas. 
When the subject of librarians’ op- 
position to his nomination came up, Dr. 
Boorstin remarked that he expected a 
period of initial hard feelings, but that 
he “would work closely” with librarians. 
He sympathized with, ALA’s opposition 
to the extent that “they should defend 
their profession.” He added, however, 
that at some point the scholar was 
needed to ask the right questions of li- 
brary technicians, and to help make li- 
brary automation serve human purposes. 
Staff morale, he said; would be high 
on his list of priorities at the Library. 
The Senate Rules Committee con- 
ducting the hearings was expected to 
vote on the nomination September 16. 


TWX Hike Hurts 
Rural Libraries 


e 

ALA’s Washington office has lodged 
a protest with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission over Western Union’s 
proposed rate increases for TWX sub- 
scribers. Particularly distressing because 
of its effect on rural library service is 
Western Unions new monthly “re- 
mote extension charge” of $.50 per mile 
applicable to all subscribers located be- 
yond the ctiy limits of designated TWX 
exchange service cities. This charge was 
effective September 1. 

ALA’s protest was directed primarily 


In the News 


to the discriminatory nature of the new 
charge, which results in higher costs for 
TWX installations in rural areas. A# quick 
survey of a few states by the ALA @Vash- 
ington Office showed that libraries in 
certain rural areas would probably be 
forced to withdraw from teletype net- 
works, the remote extension charge 
doubling or even tripling present costs. 
In New Mexico, for example, the state 
librarian estimates an additional cost to 
libraries within that state of $4,674 an- 
nually, with a number of small libraries 
being forced to withdraw from New 
Mexico's LSCA III interlibrary coopera- 
tive network. The South Dakota State 
Library estimates its additional TWX 
costs at $112 per month, and as a result 
it will have to cancel its TWX service. 
Although Western Union was required 
to file notice with FCC two months be- 
fore the effective date of the new rate, 
the only:notice to the public came as a 
form letter mailed to subscribers with 
the company’s July or August bills. Some 
subscribers reported receiving the form 
letter, Many others apparently never 
saw it. The rate increase was considered 
strictly routine by FCC staff, and the 
proposal was approved accordingly. 
Where sharply increased TWX rates 
are having a damaging effect, librarians 
are urged to inform the ALA Washing- 


ton Office on how library users are af- 


fected. Any details provided will help 
ALA to justify the need for low com- 
munications rates for libraries. 


ry one 


“free for 104 ays! 


Try a Potdevin Label Paster free in your library for 10 days. 
Enough time for one operator to process up to 20,000 books. 

Without the mess of overflow of paste-bottle gluing. Or the 
unnecessary expense of pre-gumméd pockets. 

Write for our comprehensive new folder “Potdevin Label Pasters 
and Edge Pasters” and pick the model you’d like to try out: manual 
or automatic; 6”, 82” or 12” width. 


No obligation, 
except to your librarians. 


Potdevin Machine Co. 


274 North Street, Teterboro, N. J. 07608 





For best results use Potdevin library pastes. No heating, dilution or special preparation. 
Pocket and Label Paste (P-200). Jacket Paste (P-201). 
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Unexpected but welcome library visitor. 
Alexander Solzhenitzyn autographs his 
books during a surprise visit to the Library 
of Congress recently. From left: the author; 
his wife; Ruzica Popovitch of the LC Slavic 
Reading Room; and Solzhenitzyn’s Wash- 
ington host, Victor Fediay. 


Illinois Gets $.4 Million 
for Library Publicity 


The Illinois State Library has been 
awarded $400,800 in LSCA funds to ad- 
minister the Illinois Library and Infor- 
mation Network (ILLINET) Public In- 
formation Program, a two-year project 
designed primarily as a multimedia ad- 
vertising campaign to inform Illinois resi- 
dents of basic and special library ser- 
vices available to them. 

A second goal of the project, which is 
directed by ISL Public Information and 
Publications Manager Kathleen Rum- 
mel, is the establishment of a central in- 
formation clearinghouse for librarians 
throughout the state to share ideas and 
materials being produced for system and 
library publicity. Lastly, the ILLINET 
project will fund eighteen workshops to 
introduce itself to member librarians and 
encourage them in utilizing the state- 
wide publicity materials for local tie-in. 

Foote, Cone, and Belding Advertis- 
ing of Chicago will build the advertising 
campaign. 

According to the project calendar, ad- 
vertising should begin April 1976; the 
clearinghouse, January 1, 1976; and the 
workshops, the first part of 1976. 
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Paul S. Dunkin, 1905-1975 


Paul Shaner Dunkin—cataloger, teach- 
er, and author—died August 25 in In- 
diana. | 

Remembered by many as “the last of 
the scholarly gentlemen,” Dunkin en- 
tered the field of librarianship through 
his interest in classics. While pursuing 
his doctorate in classics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois during the 1930s, Dunkin 
was persuaded by Classics Department 
head William A. Oldfather to enter li- 
brary school, 

After receiving his Ph.D. and B.S.L.S. 
from Illinois, Dunkin worked at the Fol- 
ger Shakespeare Library from 1937 to 
1959, becoming chief of technical ser- 
vices in 1950. He joined the faculty of 
the Graduate School of Library Service 
at Rutgers Universtiy in 1959, a pro- 
fessor until his retirement in 1971. 

Through the profession, Dunkin also 
realized his youthful ambition to be a 
journalist. He was assistant editor of 
ALA’s Library Resources and Technical 
Services for ten years, and its editor for 
four. Aside from his many papers on 
cataloging and classification, Dunkin’s 
major writings are: How to Catalog a 
Rare Book (ALA, 1951, 1973); Cata- 
loging U.S.A. (ALA, 1969); and a col- 





lection of his essays from Library Jour- 
nals “Viewpoint,” Tales of Melvil’s 
Mouser (Bowker, 1970). 

In addition to his LRTS editorship, 
Dunkin served on ALA Council, on many 
Resources and Technical Services com- 
mittees, and as RTSD president in 1964— 
65. 

“,. . In recognition of his contribution 
to the development of the philosophy 
and techniques of organizing recorded 
human knowledge,” Dunkin was award- 
ed the Margaret Mann Citation in Cata- 





loging and Classification in 1968. The 
citation reads as follows: 
An? innovative practitioner, stimulating 
te#her, chronicler and critic, author and 
editor, indefatigable committeeman and 
elder statesman with a refreshingly young 
perspective, Dr. Dunkin has earned the 
respect of the entire library profession for 
his modestly-worn erudition, grace and 
wit. 
In his memory, a Paul Shaner Dunkin 
Memorial Fund has been established at 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chi. 60611. 


Rohif and Beach Accept as 


ALA Pres.-Elect Nominees 


Robert Rohlf, director of the Henne- 
pin County (Minn.) Library, and Cecil 
Beach, director of the Florida State Li- 
brary, will run as candidates for vice- 
president, president-elect in the Ameri- 
can Library Association's spring elec- 
tion, according to Lee B. Brawner, 
chairperson of the ALA Nominating 
Committee. 

Nominees for treasurer are William 
Chait, director of Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County (Ohio) Public Library, 
and Doris Banks, director of California 
State University’s library school in Ful- 
lerton. 








Is there a mime theatre in Arkansas? 


Or New Mexico? Or upstate New York? Is the dance thriving in lowa? Where? What about the New England music 
festivals and repertory companies? Who runs them and funds them? What are their seasons and specialties? For 
the answers to all questions on virtually all aspects of what's happening in U.S. performing arts today, you need 
our new 1975 ‘‘Baedeker’’—THE NATIONAL DIRECTORY FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS AND CIVIC GENTERS. 

It gives travelers, job seekers, educators, theatre buffs, and all lovers of the arts access to the programs, people, 
creative promise of 8,000 organizations and facilities in all 50 states that are performing now. $35.00 


is there a school for 
sacred music in Oregon? 


The new companion volume is equally valuable. THE NATIONAL’ DIRECTORY 

FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS/EDUCATIONAL lists and describes every 

accredited educational opportunity in the performing arts in the U.S. today— 

from sacred music to classical drama to oriental dance to the art of clowning. 

$40.00. 

Honorary Board of Advisors: Paul Baker, Warren Caro, Jean Dalrymple, Agnes de Mille, 
Robert Henderson, Walter Kerr, Stuart Ostrow, Louis Rachow; Robert Tobin 

Both volumes include city/state, categorical and alphabetical indices. 









mn e oe ee eee eee eee eee eee Use the coupon. Order NOW. se mm me ma me mm ma mm me 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANIES, Drawer Z, Momence, IIl. 60954 
HAT ss 
—— Copies of THE NATIONAL DIRECTORY 4%, 


Please send: 
| —— Copies of THE NATIONAL DIRECTORY 

FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS AND CIVIC FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS/EDUCATION- by 
CENTERS. $35.00. AL. $40.00. 


4 SHIP TO: BILL TO: 








F (School or Library) (School or Library) — ae 

















d (Attention) 2) Ve ae Same a PS (Attention) Te aA ee Í 

4 (Address) — = (Address) i oT, Y ibe Ww E fos | 

(City) (State) = A - 2. KOK) Late (State) ~~ (Zip) 
copies of the two volume set. $70.00 AL-10 
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Why not handle 
your ° 
foreign affairs 
domestically? 


There is no need to rely on one 
subscription agency for your domes- 
tic periodicals and another for your 
foreign. The F. W. Faxon Company is 
an international subscription agency 
handling periodicals from around the 
world. (We presently list over 8,000 
foreign titles and are constantly add- 
ing more.) Now you can place one 
order for a// your periodicals — 
domestic and foreign — and receive 
one annual invoice. 

Our Foreign Department handles 
translations, keeps up-to-date with 
the changing status of foreign cur- 
rencies, and maintains up-to-the- 
minute records on foreign publication 
frequencies. 

Use Faxon's expertise. You'll find 
there's no language barrier at Faxon. 


Library business is our only business — 
since 1881 i 


ENF Fw. Faxon ComPANY,INC. 


15 Southwest Park, Westwood, MA 02090 


Tel: 800-225-7894 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. and Canada) 
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“The Index is a required item.” 


In the News 






Emory University in Atlanta, 
Georgia, has made what it claims to 
be the largest library purchase in 
U.S. history—$1,750,000 for 220,- 
000 volumes from the library of the 
Hartford Seminary, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. “The combined Emory- 
Hartford collection will constitute 
one of the strongest theological col- 
lections on this continent,” said 
Raymond Morris, librarian-emeritus 
of the Yale Divinity School. The 
Hartford collection includes more 
than eighty volumes printed during 
the first fifty years after the inven- 
tion of the printing press. Emory 
made its purchase in spirited com- 
petition with other seminaries, in- 
cluding Billy Graham’s newly-es- 





Plan Nixon Library to 


Tell “Other Side” of Story 


Two Whittier College graduates plan 
to turn the former law offices of fellow 
alumnus Richard Nixon into a Nixon li- 
brary, according to The Washington 
Post. Donald L. Bendetti and John Barr 
have paid $25,000 for the La Habra, 
California, law. offices in which the 
former President practiced law from 
1939 to 1943. Bendetti, a long-time 





Bill Katz, MAGAZINES FOR LIBRARIES, 2nd Ed., Supplement 
POPULAR PERIODICAL INDEX 


That’s Book Buying: Outbidding Billy; Texas-Size Deal 





is a semi-annual (Sept. and March) subject-author index to (Issue 
No. 5, Sept. 1975): 


Downbeat Essence Human Events 

Playboy New Guard *Soviet Life 

Center New Times Stereo Revfew 

Crawdaddy TV Guide Human Behavior 

New York Rolling Stone Washington Monthly 

Money * Prevention New York Review of Books 
> *new this issue 


Beginning with Issue No. 6 (March, 1976) we will add indexing for: 


Philadelphia Magazine Yankee 
Los Angeles Magazine Black World 
Analog Science Fiction/ Science Fact 


$9.70 a year. Order direct or through your subscription agency. 


POPULAR PERIODICAL INDEX 
P.O. Box 739 
Camden, N. J. 08102 
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tablished center in Wheaton, Illinois. 

In a Texas-size deal, rare book 
dealer and publisher John H. Jen- 
kins pooled the funds of wealthy 
Dallas investors and bought the rare 
book and manuscript collection of 
Eberstadt & Sons for several million 
dollars, according to The New York 
Times. Jenkins claims his buy is 
worth more than $10 million, but 
would not disclose the purchase 
price. The 40,383-piece collection, 
mostly Americana, will be sold only 
to libraries or persons interested in 
donating to libraries, says Jenkins. 
The Eberstadt concern was instru- 
mental in building the collections of 
the Yale, Huntington, and New- 
berry Libraries. 






















Nixon supporter, was quoted by the 
Post as stating, “My main motivation is 
that everybody has a chance to read 
both sides of the Nixon story, not just 
the bad things which have been re- 
ported.” 


Big State Makes 
Biggest Move Yet 
to Pare Duplication Costs 


The following summary of California’s 
many-acronymed cooperative planning 
effort is taken from a special report for 
American Libraries by Collin Clark, 
principal librarian, Public Information 
Office, California State Library. 


California may be the first big state 
in the country to bring together the re- 
sources of public, academic, and special 
libraries within a sound financial frame- 
work. 

In 1974, when State Librarian Ethel 
Crockett was studying the high cost of 
automating a 60-year-old union card cat- 
alog of 82 libraries maintained at the 
State Library, she initiated meetings 
with representatives of public libraries, 
the University of California, and the 
State University and Colleges. Those 
last two systems also had automation 
plans, and if all three groups were to 
launch independent projects, the dupli- 
cation of effort would have been hefty 
and the beginning costs in excess of $10 
million. Thus, an Intersegmental Task 
Force (ITF) was formed to consider a 
joint automation project. Representa- 
tives of community college, special, and 
private academic libraries soon joined 
the group, which was later rechristened 
the CLASS Planning Committee (for 
California Library Authority for Systems 
and Services). 

The State Library has two major auto- 
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mation projects going. Over a period of 
three years it assembled a database of 
32,000 periodical titles with 250,000 
holdings statements from 215 California 
libraries; the California Union List of 
Periodicals (CULP), produced from this 
file in both hard copy and microfiche 
form, became one of the country’s larg- 
est union periodical lists with its first 
edition in 1974. 

Additionally, an LSCA-financed dem- 
onstration project is testing in seven pub- 
lic libraries the use of Stanford’s BAL- 
LOTS bibliographic database for card- 
or book-catalog production; it’s called 


PLAN (Pub. Lib. Automation Network). 

Meanwhile, the states meager aid 
program, the Public Library Services 
Act (PLSA), has been limping along 
since 1963, rarely providing more than 
$1 million annually or less than one per- 
cent of total operating funds for li- 
braries. When a review of ‘the whole 
PLSA funding structure became neces- 
sary before more state support could be 
won, the consultant firm of Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co. (PMM) was em- 
ployed to evaluate the Public Library 
System and make recommendations for 
alternative plans and funding formulas. 


PMM collected statistics and cost data 
from both system and independent pub- 
lic ligraries, and the findings in the re- 
port released last June were less than 
cheery. Reference work everywhere was 
poor (though better in system than in 
non-system libraries); interlibrary loan 
requests were handled too much, their 
fill rate was too low, and their cost too 
high; and interlibrary loan demand was 
increasing by 20 percent a year. Some- 
thing had to give: either public library 
systems should be augmented to include 
other types of libraries, or scrapped in 
favor of designated referral libraries fi- 





ALA CENTENNIAL VIGNETTE NO. 5 


Copper Queen Saga: How a Lynching Led to a Library, 
Or, a True Story of Badmen and Books in the Old West 


Ed note: The following vignette is 
based on a report by Roma Sachs Freed- 
man of Douglas, Arizona. We thank 
Margaret Rodriguez, librarian of the 
Phelps Dodge Copper Queen Library, 
for kindly providing AL with additional 
information and photos. 


The shoot-em-up copper mining town 
of Bisbee, Arizona, had never felt the 
need of a library up to a century ago. 
After toiling in the semi-gloom and foul 
air of the mines, the men found plenty of 
livelier, noisier recreation at the Bon Ton 
Saloon on Main Street. They did little, if 
any, reading. 

In 1882 Anson Phelps and William 
Dodge, directors of the Copper Queen 
Company, came from New York to in- 
spect the Bisbee mines. As their stage- 
coach came dashing down Tombstone 
Canyon, the men saw a body dangling 
from the limb of a tree beside the road. 
The two Easterners were horrified. 

When the directors arrived in Bisbee, 
they found that the executioners—a self- 
appointed vigilante committee—were in 
the saloon playing cards to determine 
who would bury the body. The directors 
asked to be taken back to Fairbanks on 
the first stage. 

Back in New York, the incident preyed 
upon the minds of these gently bred 
men. What could they do to stem this 
barbarity? Convinced that it could only 
result from ignorance, they decided to 
send books to Bisbee to start a library— 
with orders that all gambling should 
cease. Reading would take its place. 

When the final crate was unpacked in 
Bisbee, approximately 500 books were 
counted—not a single new one in the 
whole lot. The books were first housed 
in a corner of the Copper Queen Store. 
Gambling stopped for a few months, but 
within the year it was in full swing again. 
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Bisbee’s first library i in 1885: 
dances and sermons on the second floor. 


Though thin and yellow with age, the 
books were fr equently sought’ by the 
ladies of the town. If any of their friends 
were present, however, they would leave 
the store empty-handed, ashamed to be 
seen carrying a novel. Most brought a 
paper sack to conceal the chosen book. 

In 1885 the Copper Queen Mining 
Company built a two-story frame build: 
ing to house the library» Books shared 


the main floor with the post office; the 
rest of the building was given over to 
dances, lectures, lodge meetings, church 
services, and social entertainment. Bis- 
bee’s first official librarian, J. G. Prit- 
chard, reflected the building’s eclecti- 
cism, acting as postmaster, clergyman, 
and weather observer from 1887 to 1902. 

The present Copper Queen Library, 
a three-story structure of brick, steel, 
and glass, was built in 1905 at a cost of 
$60,000, and housed 10,000 volumes by 
1913. In April 1975, the Cochise County 
Library was moved from Tombstone to 
the Copper Queen Library's second floor, 
where it shares offices with the Southeast 
Arizona Regional Library. Together they 
serve four counties. ° 

Today, Main Street in Bisbee is no 
longer the site of shooting sprees on 
payday night. Whether the change can 
be attributed to the “civilizing” influ- 
ence of Messrs. Phelps and Dodge's orig- 
inal gift of books is open to dispute, but 
the library legacy of the Old West lives 


on, CI 


An impressive new parang for the oket sees aiii Queen Library, 1905. 





LIBRARIANS: 
Order periodicals on microfiche... 
get this $1,000 Reader/Printer 


FREE! 


Now is the perfect time to get 
your library into microfiche — or 
to expand your current holdings 
— with four money-saving offers 
to help you acquire periodicals 
on microfiche and quality read- 
ing equipment. 


BOA Howell 


O Simply order $3,000 worth of periodicals on micro- 
fiche (new current 1975 subscriptions and/or backfiles) 
from our list of more than 200 titles. We'll send you a 
SpaceMaster™ Reader/Printer (regularly priced at 
$1,088.10) frees... you pay only the shipping charges. 


O Or order $1,500 worth of titles, and we'll send you the 
SpaceMaster for only $600 plus shipping charges. 


In either case, your SpaceMaster arrives complete 
with an initial supply of paper and toner, lamp, 24X lens, 
dust cover, installation, warranty, and one-year preventive 


maintenance agreement...a total reader/printer value of 
more than $1,300! 


O Order $550 worth of periodicals on microfiche, and 
you ll receive your choice of a $185 SR-VIII Reader or 
two $99 Briefcase Readers. You pay only the shipping 
charges. 


CO Order $150 worth of new current 1975 subscriptions, 
and you'll receive a $99 Briefcase Reader for only the 
shipping charges. 


For complete details on all four special offers, mail the 
no-obligation coupon today. 


LIMITED TIME OFFER — ENDS DECEMBER 31, 1975. 
MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 


Old Mansfield Road. Wooster. Ohio 4469 1 
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| Old Mansfield Road, Wooster, Ohio 44691 

| Please send ci ymplete information on your four Periodicals on 
| Microfiche, Reader and Reader/Printer offers. 
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In the News 


nanced through reimbursable charges. 

A Library Planning Institute (LPI) in 
San Francisco brought together trustees, 
friends, and experienced librarians to re- 
view the PMM report and advise on 
planning directions for the next decade, 
and participants felt that it was systems 
that ought to be improved through bet- 
ter funding, staff development, and per- 
formance accountability. A bibliographic 
database for shared cataloging and inter- 
library loan referral would be developed, 
probably through CLASS; academic, 
public, special libraries and the State 
Library would all have a role in the gov- 
ernance of the CLASS cooperative orga- 
nization. 

A task force is at work now with the 
State Librarian drafting a legislative plan 
based on recommendations of the LPI 
and the PMM report for consideration by 
the library community. This plan will 
probably be ready in time for the Cali- 
fornia Library Association conference, 
Noy. 30—Dec. 4; the timetable calls for 
submission to the California Legislature 
in early 1976. 

The California element will be an 
essential part of the WICHE western 
regional network, and eventually of the 
national network envisioned by NCLIS. 
Californians are hoping they will indeed 
be the first to get it all together. 


Group Creates Guidelines 
for Gay Themes in Youth Lit 


Gay adolescents are entitled to decent 
role models, state strong new guidelines 
for the treatment of gay themes in chil- 
dren’s and young adult literature drawn 
up by the Committee on Children’s and 
Young Adult Literature, ALA/SRRT 
Task Force on Gay Liberation. 

The Committee and its Guidelines 
were created in response to a program 
on gay characters in young adult litera- 
ture held during the 1975 ALA Annual 
Conference, a program which drew 400. 

The Guidelines’ recommendations in- 
clude the portrayal of young gay men 
and women as heroes, with or without 
emphasis on sexual identities; more real- 
istic portrayals of falling in love as a gay 
teenager; illustrations of same-sex cou- 
ples; and positive acceptance of gay 
characters by other characters in a story. 

“These books will be read by three 
kinds of young people,” state the Guide- 
lines, “the straight, the gay, and the fa- 
mous ‘inbetween, teetering-on-the-fence.’ 
Each book’s effect on all three should be 
evaluated.” Since an authors precon- 
ceptions of “gay character” may bias any 
account, the Committee suggests manu- 
script review by a consultant who is self- 


ee 


identified as gay to point out negative 
stereotypical attitudes when they occur. 

Tl®se interested in obtaining a copy of 
the @uidelines should write the Commit- 
tee, 501 S. 44th St., Philadelphia, PA 
19104. 


National Librarians Assn. 
Incorporated and Soliciting 
Memberships 


The National Librarians Association 
(NLA), a professional association whose 
membership is open to “all persons hold- 
ing professional library degrees who are 
practicing librarians or library educa- 
tors,” was formally organized in August. 
NLA President John T. Thomas, univer- 
sity bibliographer at North Carolina 
A&T State University in Greensboro, has 
been expressing in print what he feels 
is the need for such an “alternative” as- 
sociation since 1971 (see March AL, 
pp. 128-29). 

NLA, incorporated under the laws of 
North Carolina as a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, is asking $20 annual membership 
dues. The first 500 librarians applying 
are to be designated charter members. 
Those seeking additional information 
may write 1705 Glenoaks Dr., Greens- 


boro, NC 27407. 


i — | N Holds more documents than four 4-drawer files 


—\  LUXOR'’s fiche-Saf™ file is a compact (16" x 7%"), self-contained 
=“ \ file that holds up to 500 microfiche. Since each fiche reproduces 
up to 98 pages of 8% x 11 size, that’s a total of 49,000 docu- 
ments. Enough to fill four 4-drawer files. 














The fiche-Saf file is available with all the necessary dividers, 
separators and envelopes for keeping fiche efficiently or- 
ganized for easy retrieval. Plus optional dust cover for 
extra protection and easy stacking. 


LUXOR's Microform Filing Center includes sturdy 
steel, lockable cabinets which hold up to 45 fiche-Saf 
files—or 2,205,000 documents! Wide variety of mod- 
ules fits your exact needs, and expands as your 
collection grows. 


Send for FREE brochure on LUXOR Micro- 
form Filing Systems. 








LUXO CORPORATION 
104 LAKEVIEW AVENUE e WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 60085 
(312) 244-1800 
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Believe It or Not: 
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A Library North and South of the Border 


When is a U.S. library not a U.S. li- 
brary? When three-fifths of the building 
is in Canada and two-fifths in the United 
States, which is exactly how the Haskell 
Free Library and Opera House is situ- 
ated. 

Endowed by Martha Stewart Haskell 
and son in memory of, her husband, 
Haskell was built dver seventy years ago 
to serve both the American and Cana- 
dian communities of Derby Line (Vt.), 
and Rock Island, Stanstead, and Beebe 
(all in Quebec). The total population 
of the area is now close to 5,000, and 
many of these people speak French or 
are of French descent. 

Librarian Adelaide Prangley describes 
Haskell as virtually a no-man’s land, 
as far as federal laws regarding customs 
and immigration are concerned. Though 
Americans in the library must enter Can- 
ada to borrow materials, and Canadians 
must leave the building in the U.S., users 
are not required go report to customs on 
either side. Daily business transactions 
are carried out in both countries; and 
fines, when charged, are accepted in 
either currency. Both state and province 
contribute to the library's support. 

What kinds of materials are most cir- 
culated in the library? Ms. Prangley 
notes: “There is no real difference here 
between Americans and Canadians. 
While we try to keep the literature of 
both countries more or less proportion- 
ately represented, we find our borrowers 
have basically the same needs and inter- 
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ests regardless of whether they are Amer- 
icans or Canadians.” Haskell has a good 
basic collection of classics in both chil- 
dren’s and adult literature as well as a 
selection of current materials, with an- 
nual circulation running about 40,000. 
“Although we are often described as a 
‘sleepy little community’,” Ms. Prangley 
observes, “ looks must indeed be deceiv- 
ing, as I find our borrowers are very wide 
awake when it comes to new trends and 
ideas.” 

Problems with censorship have never 
arisen during Ms. Prangley’s administra- 
tion, though she does have an amusing 
solution if Americans and Canadians 
took radically défferent views of the same 
book. “Should it ever happen,” she 
muses, “I am sure that particular book 
would be much in demand and it is quite 
conceivable that some day I might have 
to keep a book on the American side of 
the reading room rather than in the 
Canadian stack room. Or, conversely, I 
might check out a book to a Canadian 
and then drop it out a window to him 
on the north side of the building rather 
than have him carry it out through the 
United States.” 

Being part of the Vermont interlibrary 
loan system is “of tremendous advantage 
to Quebecers,” Ms. Prangley admits. 
There is no comparable system for pub- 
lic libraries in southern Quebec and 
many Canadians benefit directly from 
the services of the Vermont Department 


of Libraries, either by filling a specific 
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request or by having access to the 5,000 
or more books borrowed from the Re- 
gional Library in St. Johnsbury. 

Occasionally, problems do arise. For 
example, when a Canadian furnace was 
installed, duty had to be paid on the 
third of it which sat in the United States. 
One of the librarian’s most recent head- 
aches was when the U.S. went on Day- 
light Savings Time and Canada stayed 
on Standard. With Haskell’s front door 
in the U.S. but the clock in Canada, Ms. 
Prangley compromised by opening and 
closing the library half-an-hour earlier, 
a solution not only confusing to users, 
but to the staff who had to think of 
“American time,” “Canadian time,” and 
half-time. 

Any international intrigue? “Although 
to my knowledge the library itself has 
never been used as a place of refuge,” 
answered Prangley, “the international 
opera house upstairs did on one occasion 
act as an escape route. According to local 
lore, a fugitive from justice in the U.S. 
was once performing on the Canadian 
stage when he noticed the sheriff waiting 
at the back of the theater (in the U.S.) 
to arrest him. He coolly finished the per- 
formance and then chose the obvious 
path to freedom—the Canadian stage 
door!” 

Her final comment on Haskell Free 
Library: “I am sure it is one of the best 
tangible examples of good international 
relations anywhere in the world.” 


Reliving History in Huntsville 

Ben Franklin, Paul Revere, Betsy 
Ross, and other American notables vis- 
ited Huntsville ( Ala.) this summer, cele- 





Where are the books? Certainly not in this 
view of Tulsa City-County Library System’s 
new media center. The central library’s 
Fine Arts Department found a much more 
spacious and colorful home here, with 

red carpeting, gold walls, green display 
areas, and bright yellow chairs. In addition 
to housing films, cassettes, recordings, 
slides, and framed art reproduction, the 
media center provides listening and 
previewing facilities for users. 
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brating “Reflections of Yesterday,” a bi- 
centennial program sponsored by the 
Huntsville Public Library. 

A pageant of historical events ranged 
from a Spirit of "76 parade to Paul Re- 
vere’s ride. Town residents could choose 
to watch an Old West drama and gun- 
fight; listen to an old-fashioned songfest 
or a recital of the Gettysburg Address; 
or meander around the library’s display 
of Civil War guns and art works. The 
Huntsville Colonial Militia fired “the 
shot heard ’round the world,” using a 
cannon built to scale by HPL building 
superintendent Clyde Green. 

Library Director Ebert Watson noted 
that “Reflections” will not be the last 
living history project offered by the li- 
brary. Beginning this fall, a permanent 
program will emphasize personalities in 
local and national history. 
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Costumed Huntsville Public Library staff. 


Returning Books the United Way 

In a garish supermarket newspaper 
ad, surrounded by coupons for laundry 
detergent, coffee, and bandages, was a 
notice reading: “This coupon is good for 
the free return of an overdue book to 
any Mahoning County Library.” Direc- 
tor David W. Griffith of the Public Li- 
brary of Youngstown and Mahoning 
County (Ohio) convinced United Fam- 
ily Foods, a local chain of grocery stores, 
to insert the library coupon in its news- 
paper advertisement. As a result of the 
coupon campaign, over 130 books were 
returned, including a medical encyclo- 
pedia checked out jn 1957. 


Calling All Composers 


A fitting coda to any composer's work 
would be its preservation, in some form, 
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Free time at Kegonsa (Wisc) Elementary 
School means time for reading—in a 
specially designed reading house in 
Kegonsa’s instructional materials center. 
Custodian Willard Thompson did the 
carpentry work, and media specialist 
Ruby L. Gunderson designed, painted, and 
carpeted the house. The results: 
enthusiastic students (“It’s the best thing 
about school yet.”) and an increase in 
circulation at the library. 


by a library or archives. The Robbins Li- 
brary in Arlington (Mass.) is trying to 
help by establishing an Archive of Con- 
temporary American Music. This collec- 
tion will consist of manuscripts, per- 
manent quality photocopies, and pub- 
lished scores to be available for research 
purposes. For further information, com- 
posers should write the library at 700 
Massachusetts Ave., Arlington, MA 
02174. 


A Philadelphia Story 


The name Mr. Lemondrops sounds 
vaguely like a character from a Nathan- 
ael West story; but it’s actually a nick- 
name given by librarians to a regular 
user of the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
according to a recent article in The 
Philadelphia Inquirer. ° 

A newspaper staff writer interviewed 
FLP librarians about some of their zanier 
patrons and heard tales of the Mystery 
Man, Breathless, and Prince Valiant, 
among others. Why the nicknames? Both 
the Mystery Man and Mr. Lemondrops 
frequent the Fiction department: the 
Mystery Man reads mysteries, and Mr. 
Lemondrops brings Librarian Nancy 
Erbe and staffers lemondrops once a 
week. Breathless phones the Music De- 
partment to ask, “in a breathless voice,” 
questions about music played on a local 
FM radio station. And then there’s 
Prince Valiant, whose library alias de- 
scribes his hairstyle: he requests topo- 
graphic maps—of just about everything. 
Says Map Librarian Jerry Post: “Just 
when I think I got him figured, he jumps 


to a map of something unrelated.” 
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All librarians, however, pointed out 
that they didn’t “want [the users] to 
read this story and think we don't want 
then here. It’s a public place.” 


Library Oscars 

Although “Life Cycle of Cootie” may 
not be smashing box office records at 
American movie theaters, it was a hit at 
the Medford (Mass.) Public Library's 
first annual Academy Awards Night. 
Area amateur filmmakers over ten years 
old competed for awards in nine cate- 
gories: best film by a Medford resident; 
best films in three different age groups; 
animation; photography; special effects; 
idea; and screenplay. Michael Aronson 
of Medford won the grand prize: Man- 
vell’s International Film Encyclopedia. 


Something old, something new. 
Incorporated into Birmingham (Eng.) 
Central Libraries’ new structure is a 
circular cast-iron staircase from the old 
library building. The largest non-national 
public library in Europe, Birmingham 
houses the collection of the famous 
Shakespeare Library as well as reference, 
central lending, commercial information 
and quick reference, and children’s 
libraries. Located in Paradise Circus as 
part of a large Civic Centre complex, the 
£ 4.7 million library was designed by the 
John Madin Design Group in collaboration 
with the City Architect of Birmingham. 








Food for Thought 





EARLY IGNORANCE OF LEARNED PIONEERS 


From “Libraries in a Pluralistic Society” 
by John Hope Franklin 


=.. With the exception of two vast umbrella organizations, the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science that had been founded before the Civil War, no other 
learned societies had been founded in the United States by 1876. In that 
year the American Library Association was to share pioneering honors with 
the American Chemical Society, while the historians? economists, and others 


would not formally organize until 1884 
and later. In the make-up of its own 
membership, the American Library As- 
sociation had a certain heterogeneity 
that suggested the pluralism of Amer- 
ican society, not so much in racial and 
national terms as in the diversity of the 
professional and personal interests of its 
members. The membership represented 
virtually all types of libraries—private, 
public, society, law, medical, theological. 
There were men and women, laymen and 
professionals, “conservatives and liber- 
als, visionaries and standpatters.” They 
were bound together as, indeed, the na- 
tion was bound together, by a strong 
commitment to a common enterprise 
that transcended philosophical and pro- 
fessional differences, and placed worthy 
common objectives over other less im- 
portant considerations. . 

This was by no means an easy task; 
but it was not impossible. ... [For one 
thing, | outside pal vanes could be quite 
powerful. In the field of public educa- 
tion, for example, George Peabody had 
said in the 1870s that he would with- 
draw his generous support from schools 
in the South if the Civil Rights Act re- 
quired white and black children to at- 
tend the same schools. Consequently, 
members of Congress dutifully deleted 
from the act the provision calling for the 
desegregation of the schools. This post- 
poned any serious consideration of the 
matter for almost oneehundred years. In 
the library field ¢he influence could be 
seen in the role of Andrew Carnegie, 
whose philanthropy led to the establish- 
ment of scores of libraries in the United 
States and abroad. In some instances, as 
in Pittsburgh, Carnegie insisted on nam- 
ing a majority of the members of the 
library board, presumably to keep the 
institution out of politics. In other in- 
stances, as in each Southern community 
where he set up a library, Carnegie per- 
mitted local whites to control the situa- 
tion. This meant that some communities 
allocated all of the Carnegie money to 
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the library for whites, without any pro- 


vision at all for a library for Negroes. 
Meanwhile some other communities al- 
located most of the Carnegie money for 
the library for whites, assigning the re- 
mainder to a hopelessly inferior library 
for blacks. One searches in vain for an 
indignant outcry on the part of the pro- 
fessional librarians against this profana- 
tion of their sacred profession and this 
subversion of their cherished institutions. 
Libraries could scarcely function effec- 
tively in a pluralistic society if they ad- 
hered to principles that denied a healthy 
respect among the several groups that 
made up that society. 

In this same vein librarians would 
need to oppose the distribution of pub- 
lic funds that called for the generous 
support of libraries for, say, whites while 
providing for a quite inadequate support 
of libraries for blacks. Many state library 
commissions, county boards, and city 
councils in many parts of the country 
were as callous and indifferent in the 
support of Negro libraries as they were 
in their support of Negro schools. As re- 
cently as 1935, as Eliza Gleason has 
shown, the ameunts spent for Negro li- 
brary service bore little relation to such 
factors as wealth of the community and 
the proportion of the black population. 
Indeed, until the recent cases involving 
public education and the passage of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, public libraries 
for blacks in the South and in the ghet- 
toes of the North were not serving in a 
manner to promote the healthy growth 
of a pluralistic society. 

If through their policies libraries and 
librarians have, at times, reflected the 
darker phases of American society, it 
can be said that they have, on occasion, 
risen to a higher level and reflected the 
better aspects of the American ideal to 








Pepo maximus compreffus. The 


which one can point with pride. To a 
considerable extent they have been re- 
sponsible for raising our level of appre- 
ciation for the heritage of the various 
cultures that make up American society. 
If historians and others have celebrated 
American pluralism in their writings, li- 
braries and librarians have been the 
major purveyors and promoters of these 
writings. If various ethnic, racial, and 
national groups have underscored the 
contributions of their respective heri- 
tages, the libraries, perhaps more than 
any other institution, have called them 
to the attention of the American public. 
If the patriots have made much of the 
complexity and diversity of this country, 
the libraries have translated these quali- 
ties into popular consciousness and un- 
derstanding. If these complexities and 
diversities have, at times, led to mis- 
understanding and conflict, the libraries, 
by emphasizing the positive aspects, 
have done much to resolve the conflicts 
and restore mutual respect and confi- 
dence among the combatants... . 

If our libraries are to function effec- 
tively in a pluralistic society and if they 
are to provide today the kind of ingenu- 
ous leadership that Dewey, Cutter, 
Poole, Winsor and others provided a 
century ago, they must address them- 
selves to today’s problems in a creative, 
forthright manner. They must recognize 
the concept of pluralism not as an excuse 
for explaining away a certain group’s re- 
ligious, racial, or cultural idiosyncrasies 
but as an indication of that group’s in- 
tegrity that renders it even more worthy 
of participating in the total social order 
and contributing its special talents and 
experiences to the whole. In this context 
the library becomes the vehicle not for 
the continued cultural and intellectual 
isolation of Chicanos but the means by 
which others can come to understand 
the rich and ancient heritage of that 
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group. In this context the people of Ap- 
palachia can view the library as a means 
by which they can overcome the isola- 
tion that has entrapped them for cen- 
turies and enter the larger stage of Amer- 
ican life and culture. In this context li- 
braries can expiate their guilt for the 
role that they have played in the degra- 
dation of blacks for a century by cele- 
brating their role in building the na- 
tion’s rich heritage for three centuries, 
not merely as Africans but as Amer- 
icans in the way that Europeans became 
Americans. ... 


ALA Autumn Miscellany: 


Kernels from ”Lifelof the Mind” 


WHAT’S OLD AND WHAT’S NEW 
IN THE “NEW” NATIONAL PROGRAM 


From “Libraries and the Development and Future of Tax Support” 
by R. Kathleen Molz 


. « » And now, in the midst of what have been discouraging years 
comes a new suggestion that the libraries of the Bicentennial nation should 
becomes a part of a nationwide network, conjoined by computers and tele- 
communications, tp further equalize access to books and materials. Indeed, 
the very first page of the preface announcing this concept uses the word 





“new” four times. I am a little uncertain, but I believe that it was Chaucer 








THE PEAK AND LIMITATIONS 
OF THE LIBRARY USER’S POWER 


From “Libraries and the Freedom of Access to Information” 
by Dan Lacy 
=. We need to remember that libraries are but one component in 


a total national system of communication embracing schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, books, magazines, newspapers, films, radio, and television. Indeed, 





libraries are a very small component. . . . Of the total flow of information to 
the American people, the proportion that comes through the library is a 
tiny one. 


But if the role of libraries is a small 
one, it is a crucial one. All the other 
media of our society increase the power 
of the single speaker or writer linking 
him or her to ever vaster audiences, 
_ reaching its peak inyprime-time network 
television, when a President may reach 
50 million or more at one moment. Alone 
among the instruments of communica- 
tion, the library throws its weight on 
the opposite side of the scale, increasing 
the power of the single inquirer by link- 
ing him or her with an ever vaster num- 
ber of sources of information. The library 
brings that leaven of individual choice, 
that opening of power to the single stub- 
born and inquiring mind, that lightens 
and uplifts the whole mass of our enor- 
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mous communications system, repairing 
and healing its other deficiencies. . . . 

In the library field the greatest limita- 
tion on access to information in the 
United States is not at the level of ac- 
cess by the specialist to complex data 
bases. It is simply the lack of adequately 
supported libraries. The basic problem is 
right there at the point of human contact 
where the user finds or does not find the 
book or magazine or film or information 
needed. It can be solved very simply, if 
expensively, by establishing and stocking 
adequate libraries adequately staffed 
with trained librarians devoted to total 
community service. But there is no other 
way, no cheap way, it can be solved.... 


LJ 


who said that there was nothing new 
under the sun, and he was quoting some- 
one else. I believe that the application of 
technology to library affairs is not any- 
thing new, and that the library dream of 
perfecting a technique to unify nation- 
wide library service is really quite old. 
Jewett dreamed his with . . . stereotyped 
plates [to print a national bibliography ]; 
Wallace, who gave the keynote address 
in 1876, the year that the duplex tele- 
graph was exhibited during the Centen- 
nial Exposition, believed that it might 
provide assistance to the work of the 
librarian. Writing in 1883, Cutter in pre- 
dicting the future held out for the ac- 
cumulation of phonographie reproduc- 
tions of rare books, which could be read 
off “through the wires to the end of the 
Union. All the libraries in the country, 
you see,” he wrote, “afe practically one 
library.” Justin Winsor, in 1894, in 
speaking of Franklin’s contribution in 
founding the Philadelphia library, noted: 
“When he tamed the lightning, we may 
yet see what he rendered possible 
through electricity for library adminis- 
tration. . . . We don't know what will 
come of the phonograph,” Winsor added, 
“_..1 look to see its marvelous capacities 
yet utilized in the service of the librar- 
ian.” Addressing the librarians at that 
1904 meeting in St. Louis, Guido Biagi, 
the Italian research librarian, prefigured 


that: 


... the day will come when the libraries 
of Europe and of America and of all the 
states in the Postal Union will form, as it 
were, one single collection, and the old 
books, printed when America was but a 
myth, will enter new worlds bearing with 
them to far off students the benefit of 
their ancient wisdom. The electric post of 
the airships will have then shortened dis- 
tances, the telephone will make it possi- 
ble to hear at Melbourne a graphophone 
disc asked for, a few minutes earlier, from 
the British Museum. There will be few 
readers, but an infinite number of hearers, 
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Grains of Truth... 


Molz, continued 


who will listen from their own homes to 
the spoken paper, to the spoken book. 


. . . And so in the century which wit- 
nessed the invention of the telegraph and 
the first application of steam to the 
process of printing itself, the story of 
the library network really began. Tape 
drives whirling away with capacity for 
rapid access to the world’s knowledge 
may indeed be the latest of the techno- 
_ logical innovations, but the concept of 
the United States as a nation of multiple 
library jurisdictions but with a single 
service is really, considering the age of 
the nation, quite old. In each decade, 
whether it was through stereotyped 
printing, or telegraphic or telephonic 
communications, or the invention of the 
phonographic recording, or the micro- 
reduction of alpha-numeric characters 
on cinema film, the library profession has 
found a way to apply the new technolo- 
gies to that elusive concept of many parts 
forming a whole. The computer is but 
the latest of these new technologies. 

Yet, all of this is not to say that there 
is nothing new in the new National Pro- 
gram. Its real novelty is one that I am 
not certain even the Commisison per- 
ceives, but it lies in the fusion of the aims 
and clientele which this profession has 
long held to be of two kinds. . . . Poole 
believed that the publie library should 
serve the sewing“girl, the laboring man, 
the mechanic and the youth, and all who 
desire to read, whatever be their rank, 
intelligence, or condition in life. Con- 
versely, [Otis Robinson] the librarian of 
the University of Rochester [in 1876] 
made it clear that the collegiate library 
was directed toward those scholars of 
tomorrow. And ever since .. . those two 
types of libraries were perceived so dis- 
tinctly that presidents of the Association 
were only able to focus their remarks 


about the “double” problem of library 
service. 

But in its first draft, the Commission 
defined the purpose of a national net- 
work as affording the opportunity to any 
citizen “be he a businessman, researcher, 
scholar, or student—in the public or pri- 
vate sector’ to have access to the total 
knowledge resource of the country from 
his own physical location. Herein, lies 
the novelty: that the bibliographical re- 
sources of all libraries should be accessi- 
ble not only to those scholars of tomor- 
row but to al] who desire to read—what- 
ever be their rank, intelligence or con- 
dition of life. In this matter which relates 
to the history of ideas, the Commission’s 
proposal places within one context the 
dual philosophies of the profession, and 
within a single service ideal combines 
the disparate aims of the public and aca- 
demic librarian. In a rhetorical sense, the 
nation’s educational apparatus is now to 


be the heritage of Everyman. ... O 








ALA’s NEW GOAL AND GREATEST CHALLENGE 
From “The Inaugural Address” 
by Allie Beth Martin 


IN recent years we have been, I be- 
tieve, increasingly more responsive to the 
priorities set by the membership. Wit- 
ness our new offices: the Office for Li- 
brary Personnel Resources, the Office 
for Library Service to the Disadvan- 
taged, and the Office for Research. We 
have met and resolved many daily crises, 
but we have not systematically updated 
our long-range goals and our short-term 
objectives. Nor have we consistently 
evaluated our progress. 

In one afternoon session at Midwinter 
just past, we adopted a landmark docu- 
ment, the report of the Planning Com- 
mittee, The Goals and Objectives of the 
American Library Association. In fact it 


LIBRARIANS FOR PRESIDENT! 
From “Welcoming Remarks, 94th Annual Conference of ALA” 
by The Honorable Joseph L. Alioto 


a.u May be we ought to pick our mayors and presidents from 
librarians instead of ordinary politicians; that may be the answer for the 


future. 


One thing you would understand and wouldn't do is try to hide the 
knowledge that ought to be given to the world. And when they speak 
of freedom of information and freedom of access to information, a li- 
brarian in that kind of an executive post would understand the impor- 
tance of not hiding in secrecy what is absolutely necessary toward 
making a system of knowledge serve as a predicate for present action. [] 
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was passed with so little attention that I 
wondered if the Council and member- 
ship assembled really knew what they 
were doing. 

Not only was the report adopted but 
it provided the framework for continu- 
ous review and updating of our goals 
and objectives which we have not had 
previously. How many of you know how 
the goal of ALA as stated in this report 
differs from previous statements which 
go back ninety-nine years? Do you know 
what the objectives are that were tar- 
geted as necessary to the achievement of 
the long-range goal? Do you know today 
what specific courses of action were 
spelled out for the implementation of 
these objectives? Well, I couldn’t answer 
these questions either if I hadn’t reread 
the report of the Planning Committee 
when I thought about ALA’s program of 
work for the next year. 

I suspect most of us if asked to state 
the goal of the American Library Asso- 
ciation would say something like: we are 
committed to the “promotion of libraries 
and librarianship,” or some paraphrase 
of those werds. But we have committed 
ourselves to more than that. What is new 
is that we are now also committed to “as- 
sure the delivery of user-oriented library 
and information service to all.” 

This last portion of the goal contains 
some key words that lend new vitality 
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s.. Fruits of Labor 


to our long-range statement of purpose. 
What are we assuring? User-oriented li- 
brary and information service for every- 
body. Did you realize that was what you 
had agreed to do? “Serving everybody” 
has been a matter of library concern for 
a long time. Is it possible to do that? In 
ALA we try to recognize the greatest di- 
versity of library service needs. This is 
why we have thirteen divisions, ten 
round tables, five offices, and hundreds 
of committees. It is because we know 
library and information service to “all” 
requires a wide variety of approaches. 
There are two words in that goal state- 
ment which were inserted in the Coun- 
cil, and they may be the most difficult 
to achieve of the entire statement. They 
are these: “user-oriented.” Up to now, if 
we are honest with ourselves, we must 
admit much of what we have done has 
been “librarian” oriented. ... a 


1975 NEWBERY: 
MEMORIES, SMALL WONDERS 


This year’s Newbery-Caldecott ban- 
quet speeches were unusually moving, 
but none more so than Virginia Hamil- 
ton’s acceptance of the Newbery Medal 
for her book M. C. Higgins the Great. 
Ms. Hamilton spoke of her childhood 
in a small, rural coal-mining community, 
a countryside captured in M. C. Higgins. 
Recently, residents of her home town 
turned out in hundreds to honor her at 
a reception at the Greene County (Ohio) 
Library, Yellow Springs Branch. She de- 
scribed one gentleman in particular: 

“Something in me went dead quiet at 
the sound of the man’s stark midwestern 
voice, sweet to my ears, and so like my 
own late father’s stirring accent.... 

‘What I wanted to tell you, he said, 
‘was that we are all so proud of you. And 
I want you to know—we are aware of 
the significance of this award in the litry 
world.’ 

I was speechless and near to tears 
when the gentleman, who I still couldn't 
place, grinned and patted my hand. 

‘I wasn’t going to tell you this, he 
said, ‘but I was the one, against my wife's 
will, who let you charge your potato 
chips and those of a slew of friends on 
your dad’s account each lunch-noon. You 
remember me now?... 

I nodded, a flood of memories of 
wooden shelves clear to the ceiling and 
glass counters of candy coming to me, 
clear as water. . . . Experiences such as 
that are some of the small wonders of 
receiving this award.” 

—Virginia Hamilton, 
1975 Newbery Medal 
acceptance speech 
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1975 AWARDS 


Beta Phi Mu Award, $500 and citation, 
for distinguished. service to education 
for librarianship: KENNETH R. SHAFFER, 
Simmons. 


Francis Joseph Campbell, citation: Ar- 
THUR HELMs for service to the blind dur- 
ing his 40 years with American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. 


David H. Clift Scholarships, $3,000, to 
begin or further graduate library tudy: 
Louise F. Barkey, Winnipeg, Canada; 
MERLE Jacos, Skokie, Ill. * 


John Cotton Dana Library Public 
Relations Awards: Public Libraries: 
Greenville, $.C.; Glendale, Calif.; Van- 
couver Island Regional, Nanaimo, B.C.; 
George S. Houston Memorial, Dothan, 
Ala.; Mono County, Bridgeport, Calif.; 
Pomona, Calif.; San Francisco; Cortez, 
Colo.; Denver; Hartford; Broward Coun- 
ty, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; Washington 
County, Greenville, Miss.; East Mea- 
dow, N.Y.; Farmingdale, N.Y.; Troy- 
Miami County, Troy, Ohio; Salt Lake 
County; Timberland Reg., Lacey, Wash.; 
Laramie County, Cheyenne; York Reg., 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. State: W. 
Va.; S.C. Library school: S.U. New York, 
Buffalo. Library associations: Alaska LA. 
College and university libraries: U.S. 
Military Academy, West Point. School 
libraries: Toledo Public Schools. Service 
libraries: Wheeler AFB, Hawaii; Chan- 
ute AFB, Ill.; Clark AFB, Philippines; 
Randolph AFB, Tex.; Webb AFB, Tex.; 
Fletcher Library, U.S. Navy, Adak, 
Alaska. $ 


Dartmouth Medal, outstanding refer- 
ence works/service: New England Board 
of Higher Education. 


Clarence Day Award, $1,000, citation, 
print: MARGARET Craic MCNAMARA, 


founder and chairperson, Reading is 
FUNdamental. 


Gay Book Award: JonaTHAN Karz, ed., 
Homosexuality: Lesbians and Gay Men 
in Society, History, and Literature, a col- 
lection to be published by Arno Press. 


Grolier Foundation Award, $1,000 and 
citation, for stimulation and guidance of 
reading by young people: JANE B. WIL- 
son, for career service in Detroit and 
North Carolina. 


Exceptional Service Award, for out- 
standing service to institutionalized and 
handicapped people: MiLprep T. 
Moopy, librarian, Glen Lake Sanatorium 
and Oak Terrace Nursing Home, Minne- 


tonka, ee 1948-73; Ruts M. TEws, 
Mayo Clinic Hospital Library Service, 
1946-72. 


J. W. Lippincott Award, $1,000, medal, 
and citation, for distinguished profes- 
sional service: LEON CArnoysky, U. Chi- 
cago. 


Margaret Mann Citation, outstanding 
achievement in classification and cata- 
loging: MarcareT W. AYRAULT, U. 
Hawaii. 


Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship, 
$4,000, to study for children’s services: 
Esta ANDERSON, New York City. 


Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation, for 
distinguished contributions to reference 
librarianship: JEAN L. Connor, formerly 
director, Division of Library Develop- 
ment, N.Y. State Library. 


Eunice Rockwell Oberly Award, for 
best bibliography in agriculture and biol- 
ogy: Henry T. Murpny, JR., Cornell; 
ANN E. Kerker, Purdue. 


Shirley Olofson Memorial Awards, fi- 
nancial assistance to persons attending 
second ALA conference: SHERRY SMITH 
BELLINA, Los Angeles; ANN BROOKE, U. 
Tex., Austin; LESLIE Burk, Toms River, 
N.J; Marcia Har, Columbia, Mo.; 
MicHaEL Hepcgs, Lacey, Wash.; SISTER 
BERNADINE PacuTa, Marymount Col- 
lege, Kans.; PAMELA REIERSON, Norman- 
dale Community» College, Minn.; BEv- 
ERLY VOLKAR, Shinglehouse, Pa.; SAN- 
DRA WaTson, West Haven, Conn. 


Esther J. Piercy Award, for contribu- 
tions of younger librarians in technical 
services: JOHN D. ByruM, JR., Princeton. 


Herbert W. Putnam Fund Award, $500, 
to outstanding librarians to use for travel, 
writing, or other professional develop- 
ment: WAYNE A. WIEGAND, Urbana Col- 


lege, Ohio. 


Trustee Citations: MARIE Coie, Green- 
wich, Conn.; DorotrHy ENGsTrRomM RO- 
SEN, Santa Fe, N.Me 


H. W. Wilson Library Periodical Award: 
The Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion Quarterly, RicHarp E. MOORE, 
Southern Oregon College, ed. 


Merle Jacob, Clift Scholarship Winner 
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How Does Your College Library Rate? 
ACRL Standards Revised After 16 
Years 


The most important action l come 
from the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries during the San Fran- 
cisco conference was approval. of the 
1975 Standards for College Libraries. 

According to the ACRL subcommittee 
responsible for its preparation, the 1975 
Standards “describe a realistic set of con- 
ditions which, if fulfilled, will provide 
an adequate library program in a col- 
lege.” The revised standards apply to 
libraries serving academic programs at 
the bachelor’s and master’s levels and to 
those serving universities granting fewer 
than ten doctoral degrees annually. 

The 29-page document, approved by 
the ACRL Board of Directors in July, is 
a complete overhaul of and replacement 
for the 1959 Standards. Although the 
organization of both sets of standards is 
similar, the 1975 Standards differ both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. Specific 
formulas are given for measuring the 
collection, staff size, and facilities (see 
boxes), and extensive interpretive com- 
mentary follows each standard, provid- 
ing suggestions and comments on its im- 
plementation. 

Johnnie Givens of Austin Peay State 
University chaired the subcommittee, 
whose work on the two-year project was 
supported by two J. Morris Jones-World 
Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Awards. 

A few passages from the commentary 
sections are quoted here, but the text of 
the document—which must be consid- 
ered and used as 2 whéle—is being pub- 
lished in the October issue of College 
and Research Libraries News. Copies are 
also available from the ACRL office, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 
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The Collection: “It is less important that a 
college hold legal title to the quantity of li- 
brary materials called for in Formula A than 
that it be able to supply the amount quickly 
—say within fifteen minutes—as by contract 
with an adjacent institution or by some other 
means. An institution which arranges to 
meet all or part of its library responsibilities 
in this way, however, must take care that 
in doing so it not create supernumerary or 
unreimbursed costs for another institution 
and that the materials so made available are 
relevant to its own students’ needs.” 
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Collection Standards: Formula A 


[Excerpted from 1975 Standards. Not to be applied without consulting 
the full document.—Ed.] 


The formula for calculating the number of relevant print volumes (or microform 
volume-equivalents) to which the library should provide prompt access is as fol- 
lows (to be calculated cumulatively): 


. Basic Collection 


. Allowance per FTE Faculty Member 


. Allowance per FTE Student 


. Allowance per Undergraduate Major or Minor Field 


85,000 vols. 
100 vols. 

15 vols. 

350 vols. 


. Allowance per Master’s Field, When No Higher Degree is 


Offered in the Field 


6,000 vols. 


. Allowance per Master’s Field, When a Higher Degree is 


Offered in the Field 


. Allowance per 6th-year Specialist Degree Field 


. Allowance per Doctoral Field 


3,000 vols. 
6,000 vols. 
25,000 vols. 


A “volumé” is defined as a physical unit of any printed, typewritten, handwritten, 
mimeographed, or processed work contained in one binding or portfolio, hard- 
bound or paperbound, which has been catalogued, classified, and/or otherwise 
prepared for use. For purposes of this calculation microform holdings should be 
included by converting them to volume-equivalents. The number of volume-equiva- . 
lents held in microform should be determined either by actual count or by an 
averaging formula which considers each reel of microform as one, and five pieces 
of any other microformat as one volume-equivalent. 


Libraries which can provide promptly 100 percent as many volumes or volume- 
equivalents as are called for in this formula shall, in the matter of quantity, be 
graded A. From 80-99 percent shall be graded B; from 65-79 percent shall be 
graded C; and from 50-64 percent shall be graded D. 


Facilities: “Decentralized library facilities 
in a college have some virtues, and they 
present some difficulties. Primary among 
their virtues is their adjacency to the labora- 
tories and offices of some teaching faculty 
members within their service purview. Pri- 
mary among their weaknesses are their frag- 
mentation of unity of knowledge, their rela- 
tive isolation from library users (other than 
aforementioned faculty), the fact that they 
can seldom command the attention of quali- 
fied staff over either long hours during a 
week or over a sustained period of time, and 
the excessive costs of creating duplicate 
catalogs, periodical lists, circulation services, 
and attendant study facilities. .. . In gen- 
eral, experience has shown that except 
where long distances are involved, decen- 
tralized library facilities are at the present 
time unlikely to be in the best pedagogical 
or economic interests of a college.” 








The Staff: “The college library will need a 
staff comprising librarians, supportive per- 
sonnel, and part-time assistants to carry out 
its stated objectives. The librarian has ac- 
quired through training in a graduate library 
school an understanding of the principles 
and theories of selection, acquisition, organi- 
zation, interpretation, and administration of 
library resources. Supportive staff members 
have normally received specialized or on- 
the-job training for particular assignments 
within the library; such assignments can 
range in complexity from relatively routine 
or business functions; to highly technical 
activities often requiring university degrees 


Staffing Standards: Formula B 
[Excerpted from 1975 Standards. Not to be applied without consulting 
the full document.—Ed.] 


The number of librarians required by the college shall be computed as follows (to 


be calculated cumulatively): 


For each 500, or fraction thereof, FTE students up to 10,000 ...... 1 librarian 
For each 1,000, or fraction thereof, FTE students above 10,000 ....1 librarian 
For each 100,000 volumes, or fraction thereof, in the collection ....1 librarian 
For each 5,000 volumes, or fraction thereof, added per year ...... 1 librarian 


Libraries which provide 100 percent of these formula requirements can, when 
they are supported by sufficient other staff members, consider themselves at 
the A level in terms of staff size; those that provide 75-99 percent of these 
requirements may rate themselves as B; those with 55-74 percent of re- 
quirements qualify for a C; and those with 40-54 percent of requirements war- 


rant a D. 
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in fields other than librarianship. Well man- 
aged college libraries also utilize some part- 
time assistants, many of whom are students. 
Although they must often perform repetitive 
and more perfunctory work, given good 
training and adequate experience such as- 
sistants can often perform at relatively 
skilled levels and constitute an important 
segment of the library team.” 


ACRL Sets Policy on Collective 
Bargaining 


The ACRL Board of Directors also ap- 
proved this statement: “The policy of 
the Association of College and Research 
Libraries is that academic librarians be 
included with their faculty colleagues in 


units for collective bargaining. Such 
units should be guided by the Standards 
for Fdpulty Status for College and Uni- 
versit® Librarians (1971) and the State- 
ment on Faculty Status of College and 
University Librarians (1972).” Copies 
of the.Standards and the Statement are 
also available from the ACRL office. 


Report of the Fact-Finding Committee, ALA Staff Committee on Mediation, 
Arbitration, and Inquiry (SCMAI), Concerning J. Michael McConnell 


The Background 


At the 1974 ALA Annual Conference in 
New York, the Council approved a resolu- 
tion that the J. Michael McConnell Request 
for Action be referred back to the Staff 
Committee on Mediation, Arbitration and 
Inquiry (hereinafter referred to as SCMAI) 
for immediate formal inquiry. The text of 
the resolution states: 


WHEREAS on April 27, 1970, the posi- 
tion of Head of the Cataloging Division at 
the University of Minnesota’s St. Paul Cam- 
pus Library was offered to J. Michael Mc- 
Connell, by letter from the University Li- 
brarian, and 


WHEREAS on May 7, 1970, McConnell, 
by letter, accepted the University Librar- 
ian’s offer and terminated his then current 
position at Park College, Kansas City, in re- 
liance on the contract, and 


WHEREAS on June 24, 1970, the Univer- 
sity Attorney advised McConnell that the 
Board of Regents had voted to revoke his 
contract without stated reason, and 


WHEREAS on August 5, 1970, McConnell 
appeared in Federal District Court, repre- 
sented by the Minnesota Civil Liberties 
Union, to contest the breach of contract and 
fundamental violations of constitutional due 
process, and 


WHEREAS on advice from his attorneys, 
McConnell waived for court purposes only, 
remedies to which he would have been en- 
titled with regard to the University’s breach 
of contract in order to press more strongly 
his rights for denial of constitutional due 
process, and 

WHEREAS on January 12, 1971, McCon- 
nell filed with ALA’s Office for Intellectual 
Freedom a request for action under the pro- 
gram of action in support of the Library Bill 
of Rights, and 

WHEREAS on June 25, 1971, the ALA 
Council adopted the Program of Action for 
Mediation, Arbitration and Inquiry, to be 
supervised by the Staff Committee on Me- 
diation, Arbitration and Inquiry (SCMAIT), 
but with the restriction that “no formal in- 
quiry will be made into cases which are in 
litigation,” and 

WHEREAS the jurisdiction for the McCon- 
nell request for action was thereafter con- 
ferred upon SCMAI, and 

WHEREAS SCMAI has made no formal in- 
quiry into McConnell’s request for action 
during the continuance of litigation which 
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ended with a denial of review by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in October 1972, and 


WHEREAS SCMAI has made no formal in- 
quiry into McConnell’s request for action 
since the conclusion of litigation, particular- 
ly with regard to the University of Minne- 
sota’s bad faith conduct, and 

WHEREAS SCMAI’s final published report 
(American Libraries, January 1974), inso- 
far as it states that SCMAI “has been pre- 
cluded from taking meaningful action to- 
ward mediation and arbitration of this 
case,” is not supported by said “report of 
the facts,” and 

WHEREAS ALA Council on January 25, 
1974 passed an Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Policy, committing the American Li- 
brary Association to “a policy of equality 
of opportunity for all library employees, or 
applicants for employment, regardless of 
race, color, creed, sex, age, individual life 
style, or national origin,” Now 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Mc- 
Connell request for action be referred back 
to SCMAI for immediate formal inquiry into 
all issues that affect fundamental fairness in 
accordance with the principles of intellec- 
tual freedom, and the policy of equal em- 
ployment opportunity. 


In its report to the Executive Board of 
October 23, 1973, SCMATI stated that in 
the McConnell case it had been precluded 
from taking any meaningful action toward 
mediation or arbitration of the case, be- 
cause a legal determination of the case had 
been made in which the University of Min- 
nesota’s Board of Regents was upheld in its 
right to decide not to employ Mr. McCon- 
nell. The U.S. Court of Appeals for the 8th 
Circuit stated: 


It is our conclusion that the board pos- 
sessed ample specific factual information on 
the basis of which it reasonably could con- 
clude that the appointment would not be 
consistent with the best interest of the uni- 
versity . . . It is at once apparent that this 
is not a case involving mere homosexual 
propensities on the part of a prospective 
employee. Neither is it a case in which an 
applicant is excluded from employment be- 
cause of a desire clandestinely to pursue 
homosexual conduct. It is, instead, a case in 
which something more than remunerative 
employment is sought; a case in which the 
applicant seeks employment on his own 
terms. ... 


Subsequently, the United States Supreme 
Court declined to review the case. 

Concluding that all possible means of re- 
dress had apparently been exhausted with 
this final action of the Supreme Court, 
SCMAI therefore recommended: 


“1) That the American Library Association 
make no judgments in this request for action 
(submitted in January 1971) as no deter- 
minations or judgments of practices can be 
clearly established. 


“2) That the . . . report (approved by the 
ALA Executive Board November 1, 1973) 
be forwarded to Mr. McConnell and to Dr. 
Ralph H. Hopp, University Librarian of the 
University of Minnesota, and to the Chair- 
man of the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


“3) That the report be published in Amer- 
ican Libraries.” 


SCMAI’s report appeared in American 
Libraries, January 1974, pages 43—44. 

Following the Council’s adoption of its 
resolution of July 12, 1974, asking for a for- 
mal inquiry, and in accordance with its pro- 
cedures, SCMAI appointed on August 29, 
1974, a special fact-finding subcommittee 
of members of ALA. This subcommittee 
hereby submits its report. 


The subcommittee began its task with a 
review of all information gathered and pro- 
cedures employed to date in considering the 
case. The information included the Request 
for Action filed by Mr. McConnell, corre- 
spondence pertaining to the matter, and the 
court records and decisions. The subcom- 
mittee also consulted extensively with mem- 
bers of SCMAI and with ALA’s Legal 
Counsel. 

A chronology of the steps in the case is 
appended to this report. 

In the course of réviewing the documen- 
tation on the case the sub@ommittee also re- 
viewed the ALA’s Program of Action in 
order to acquaint itself with the policies 
under which SCMAI operates and the pro- 
cedures at its disposal. 

First, the subcommittee recognized that 
SCMAI limits its considerations and action 
to those issues it is requested to consider 
by the complainant in a case, This policy is 
predicated on the proposition that the 
claimant is in the best position to know 
what aid he or she desires or needs. 

Second, it is clear that SCMAIT is author- 
ized to implement ALA policy, but is not 
authorized to make ALA policy. Its consid- 
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eration of an issue must therefore be in the 
context of ALA policy existing at the time 
the issue arises. 

The subcommittee concluded tbrefore 
that SCMAI, in accordance with usual prac- 
tice, did act solely on the basis of Mr. Mc- 
Connell’s request, and further, that Mr. Mc- 
Connell did not wish to pursue the question 
of gaining the position, which he recognized 
as impossible of achievement, and that he 
did not wish to press a charge of violation 
of due process. 

Mr. McConnell requested consideration 
of these alternative courses of action by the 
ALA or others concerned: 

1. Censure of the Board of Regents for 
one year or until the Regents acknowledged 
by resolution or letter that they would re- 
frain from similar action in the future, 
whichever was later. 

2. Letter of apology (or resolution) indi- 
cating the Regents would refrain from simi- 
lar action in the future. 

8. Resolution by the Board of Regents in- 
dicating they would henceforth be guided 
by the ALA Principles of Intellectual Free- 
dom in all relations with libraries. (He con- 
sidered it noteworthy that the President’s 
office could find no record showing that the 
Regents had ever formally agreed to be 
guided by ALA’s Principles of Intellectual 
Freedom. ) 

4, Joint ALA/AAUP resolution (short of 
censure ) condemning the Regents’ action. 

5. ALA resolution condemning the Re- 
gents action, _ 

6. Resolution by the University Senate of 
the University of Minnesota indicating its 
willingness to be guided by ALA’s Princi- 
ples of Intellectual Freedom. | 

7. Publication in the professional journals 
of the findings of an impartial investigation 
into the facts of this case. Maximum local 
and national publicity sheuld be given to 
the findings including but not limited to a 
news conference in Minneapolis where 
members of the investigating team could 
explain the findings. 

Mr. McConnell stated on September 2, 
1972, after the U.S. Court of Appeals’ re- 
versal of the U.S. District Court’s decision 
which had been favorable to him, that he 
believed it was obvious that ALA could do 
nothing to secure his job with the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; “that the action taken 
by them would be purely in the political 
realm, i.e., censure or equivalent action.” 
He also stated he felt “that since ALA didn’t 
have a reputation for taking strong political 
stands, it was probably unlikely the Asso- 
ciation would do so in this case.” There- 
fore, he said, he “reluctantly admitted that 
the alternative courses of action listed in his 
Request for Action would be the only ef- 
fective ones to be taken. He reiterated that 
censure of the Regents would be the only 
solution that would have any impact at all 
and that the other recommendations he had 
presented were “of more or less equal sec- 
ondary rank in the absence of censure.” 

He then recalled that he had earlier indi- 
cated that the community in Minnesota, in 
the Twin Cities, and the University of Min- 
nesota in particular, felt the courts and the 
Regents had acted unjustly in his case. He 
believed there was strong feeling that the 
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Regents and the courts were wrong—“even 
to the fact of editorials and letters to the 
editor condemning both the courts and the 
Regents, not only in the major papers but 
also in small out-state papers.” He believed 
ALA would receive community support if it 
censured the Regents. 

SCMAI concluded in its report of Janu- 
ary 9, 1973, that because the Program of 
Action for Mediation, Arbitration and In- 
quiry stated that no formal inquiry would 
be made into cases which are in litigation, 
SCMAI was precluded from taking substan- 
tive action concerning Mr. McConnell’s Re- 
quest for Action. The subcommittee has 
recognized that the ALA could not apply 
sanctions without first undertaking a fact- 
finding inquiry—action which SCMAI was 
precluded from taking until litigation was 
completed. This point was reached on April 
3, 1972, when the United States Supreme 
Court declined to review the 8th Circuit 
Court of Appeals decision. 

The appeals court decided in favor of the 
Board of Regents So far as the officials of 
the University of Minnesota were con- 
cerned, they were shown to be legally in 
the right, and had no obligation whatever 
to any investigatory body of the ALA. 
SCMAI took cognizance of the fact that 
ALA had no powers or legal grounds to 
force those involved to discuss the case or 
to reveal facts they would not wish to dis- 
close. From the documentation available, 
SCMAI could find no violation of ALA poli- 
cies in force at the time the issue arose, 
and concluded that no formal inquiry should 
be undertaken. The subcommittee supports 
SCMAI’s position in this matter. 

This subcommittee believes that inas- 
much as full investigation of this case has 
been made through court actions, and that 
detailed documentation of the facts of the 
matter and the positions of all parties con- 
cerned have been made available to 
SCMAI, a formal inquiry is not warranted. 

In his Request for Action submitted to 
the ALA on January 11, 1971, Mr. McCon- 
nell stated that he considered that the Re- 
gents of the University of Minnesota had 
denied him his appointment for political 
reasons which were in violation of the 
ALA’s Policy on Intellectual Freedom and 
Tenure, adopted by the Council in 1946. 
That policy stated that “Intellectual Free- 
dom precludes partisan political control of 
appointments and makes it possible for li- 
brarians to devote themselves to the prac- 
tice of their profession without fear of inter- 
ference or of dismissal for political, religious, 
racial, marital, or other unjust reasons.” 
(Mr. McConnell had considered the Re- 
gents action a “dismissal” because he held 
that University Librarian Ralph Hopp’s 
offer of an appointment had been in effect 
an appointment and that it had been ne- 
gated by the Regents. ) 

At the time of Mr. McConnell’s filing of 
a Request for Action the Committee on In- 
tellectual Freedom was engaged in a reex- 
amination of the committee’s scope of re- 
sponsibility and was studying the direction 
which a strengthened Program of Action 
should take in order to include consideration 
of tenure cases and not exclusively action in 
support of the Library Bill of Rights. In Jan- 





uary 1971 the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee voted to support the principle of a 
centralized investigatory body in ALA. It 
supported the Executive Board’s recommen- 
dation that such a unit be established after 
all concerned existing ALA units had met 
together to determine the best way to effect 
the principle. The Intellectual Freedom 
Committee recommended that a program for 
a centralized investigatory body be present- 
ed to Council at the 1971 Annual Conference 
in Dallas. Council subsequently approved a 
program of action on mediation, arbitration, 
and inquiry. In order to carry out the intent 
and purpose of the program, a committee 
was established—the Staff Committee on Me- 
diation, Arbitration and Inquiry (SCMAT). 

It should be kept in mind, therefore, that 
the Program of Action was only in process 
of coming into being at the time Mr. Mc- 
Connell submitted his Request for Action. 
Mr. McConnell’s request must be viewed, 
then, in the context of the chronology of 
the development and clarification of ALA’s 
policies respecting rights of employment. To 
be specific: 

1. Mr. McConnell had requested ALA to 
censure the Board of Regents for violating 
an ALA principle of intellectual freedom. A 
study of this principle and other ALA poli- 
cies in existence at the time of the consid- 
eration revealed no violation since the pro- 
hibition of violation on account of “marital 
status” had never been construed or con- 
templated as encompassing the situation 
presented by Mr. McConnell. 

2. Mr. McConnell specifically indicated 
he was not interested in pressing the issue 
of “due process,” nor did he desire ALA to 
involve itself in the litigation in respect of 
his contract rights. 

SCMATI, then, had no policy under which 
it could respond to Mr. McConnell’s re- 
quest. Nor could ALA condemn the Regents 
of the University for acting in violation of 
Mr. McConnell’s legal rights when the Fed- 
eral courts held they had acted lawfully. 

It is pertinent to note here that Council 
resolved at the 1974 Midwinter Meeting 
that the Executive Director of ALA see to 
the review of association activities, policies, 
and programs regarding equal employ- 
ment requirements in order that fair and 
equal practices are followed. It directed that 
a standing Council committee on equal em- 
ployment opportunity be appointed and that 
it should, with the staff of the Office for Li- 
brary Personnel Resources, establish guide- 
lines for the prevention of all forms of em- 
ployment discrimination in libraries as pro- 
hibited by the ALA’s Equal Employment 
Opportunity Policy. It urged the associa- 
tion’s investigatory body “to be prepared to 
respond speedily and investigate thoroughly 
alleged employment discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, creed, sex, age, indi- 
vidual lifestyle, or national origin from any 
individual or group of individuals employed 
in or seeking employment in libraries and to 
impose sanctions on libraries that are in vio- 
lation of the law as well as the spirit of this 
policy.” 

It should be recognized that the current 
policies under which ALA operates have 
developed in part out of the implementa- 
tion of the Program of Action—the McCon- 
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CHRONOLOGY 
April 27, 1970: McConnell offered a position at the University of Minnesota by the 


University Librarian. 


June 24, 1970: University of Minnesota Board of Regents vote not to approve ap- 


pointment. 


July 22, 1970: McConnell files action against the Board of Regents in U.S. District 


Court. 


September 9, 1970: U.S. District Court decides in favor of McConnell. 
September 21, 1970: Board of Regents appeals decision. 


January 11, 1971: McConnell files Request for Action with the American Library 
Association under the Program of Action in Support of the Library Bill of Rights. 


January 17, 1971 (ALA Midwinter Meeting): McConnell Request considered by the 
ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee. Matter referred to ACRL. 


June 21, 1971 (ALA Annual Conf.—Dallas): ACRL Board of Directors deplored the 
action of the Board of Regents. Action by ALA Council: Program of Action for 
Mediation, Arbitration and Inquiry adopted; Gay Liberation Task Force Resolu- 
tion adopted; Intellectual Freedom Statement adopted. 


October 18, 1971: U.S. Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit reverses decision of 
the U.S. District Court. 


1971-72: McConnell appeals to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
April 3, 1972: U.S. Supreme Court decides not to hear the matter. 


August 7, 1972: ALA members (Dunlap, Gittings, Purcell) appointed to assist 
SCMAI (Frame, Krug, Culbertson) in the review of the McConnell case. 


January 9, 1973: SCMAI report submitted to ALA Executive Board. 
February 1, 1973 (ALA Midwinter Meeting in Washington): ALA Executive Board 


accepts report. 


February 1, 1973: ALA Executive Board rescinds its action, referring the report to 


SCMAI for more elaboration. 


October 23, 1973: SCMAI submits revised report to ALA Executive Board. 
November 1, 1973: ALA Executive Board accepts report. 

January 1974: SCMAI report published in American Libraries. 

July 12, 1974 (ALA Annual Conf.—New York): ALA Council directs SCMAI to make 


a formal inquiry. 


August 29, 1974: Appointment of McConnell Fact-Finding Subcommittee, SCMAI. 


nell case being one such instance. The pro- 
cedural issues that were initially raised after 
Mr. McConnell filed his request for action 
on the basis of ALA’s 1946 policy on Tenure 
and Intellectual Freedom have now been 
resolved in the development of the present 
Program of Action and subsequent adoption 
of the Equal Employment Policy. This proc- 
ess of developing the means for taking 
prompt and firm action in such cases as may 
arise in the future will have served the ALA 
well if members are now made fully aware 
of the rights, privileges, and responsibilities 
of all concerned. 

With respect to the Resolution on the Mc- 
Connell case, we believe the members of 
Council would have benefited greatly in 
their consideration of the matter if there 
had been a more careful study of the as- 
sumptions stated therein before bringing 
the resolution to a vote. The fact that care 
was not taken to verify these assumptions 
and to assure that all the facts concerning 
the case were accurate and fair has cast 
doubt on the justifiability of the resolution 
itself. 

In two instances, reference is made to the 
University of Minnesota’s “breach of con- 
tract,” yet the history of the case indicates 
no contract was ever entered into, for ap- 
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proval of the appointment offered to Mc- 
Connell by the University Librarian was 
never granted by the Regents. 

Reference is made also to Mr. McCon- 
nell’s intention to press more strongly his 
rights for denial of constitutional due proc- 
ess, yet he stated in his request for action 
submitted to the ALA that he did not al- 
lege a violation of due process. “The Min- 
nesota Civil Liberties Union provided me 
with two competent attorneys to insure that 
I was accorded every procedural right guar- 
anteed under the constitution,” he said. 
“Thus, I am confident I received due proc- 
ess.” He went on to state that he did allege 
that “despite the legality or illegality of 
their actions, the Regents are guilty of clear 
violations of the Principles of Intellectual 
Freedom.” 

Although this touches on matters of pro- 
cedure and is therefore not a primary con- 
cern of this committee, there is a strong 
sense that a resolution prepared in haste 
and without due attention to the accuracy 
of assumptions should not have been pre- 
sented and acted upon by Council without 
provision of adequate time for Council 
members to deliberate on it and to consider 
the implications of their action. This ap- 
pears to demonstrate the necessity for Coun- 





cil to provide itself with a mechanism for 
verification of the assumptions or statements 
made on resolutions and for supplying of 
facts neflessary for reaching conclusions on 
resolutions at hand. 

This subcommittee believes, however, in 
light of the continuing dissatisfaction felt 
by some members of the Association as re- 
flected in the resolution of the Council at 
the 1974 Annual Conference, that the Staff 
Committee did not do all that it might have 
done in more fully reporting its investigation 
and findings, and might have conveyed in 
greater detail the nature of the litigation 
and the position of Mr. McConnell himself, 
as stated in his request for action. This 
would have assisted the Council and mem- 
bership to understand more fully the ration- 
ale for its conclusions. For example, the 
question has been asked as to whether ALA 
had considered entering into litigation in 
Mr. McConnell’s case. The fact that Mr. 
McConnell had never requested ALA’s as- 
sistance in this regard should have been 
more clearly stated. 


Conclusions of the Subcommittee 


To summarize our findings: 

1. The subcommittee, having reviewed 
the McConnell case, supports the findings 
of SCMAI in the matter: because the court 
had found that the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota acted within their rights; 
because SCMAI recognized that the Re- 
gents had no obligation to any investigating 
body of ALA; because ALA had no powers 
or legal grounds to force those involved in 
the case to discuss the case or to reveal facts 
they would not wish to disclose; and be- 
cause, from the documentation available, 
SCMAI could find no violation of ALA poli- 
cies in force at the time the issue arose, 
and therefore that no formal inquiry should 
be undertaken. 

2. The subcommittee feterates that Coun- 
cil reacted hastily in response to SCMAT’s re- 
port of findings on the McConnell matter. 
Its resolution of July 12, 1974, contained a 
number of unverified assertions in support 
of its rejection of SCMAI’s report. In this 
instance, we believe there was a rush to 
judgment which was unbecoming to the 
Council of ALA. We urge that Council give 
thought to the need for considering any 
such issue with all deliberate care before 
taking action. 

3. The subcommittee has concluded also 
that although SCMAI acted correctly in ad- 
vising Council that all possible steps had 
been taken in considering Mr. McConnell’s 
case and that no further action on the part 
of ALA would be reasonable or proper, we 
believe that SCMAT failed to communicate 
adequately to Council the rationale for its 
decision. 


Recommendation 


The subcommittee recommends that 
SCMAI be relieved of further consideration 
of the matter, and requests that if the report 
of the subcommittee is accepted by SCMAI 
the subcommittee be discharged.—Rose M. 
Caruso, Jean M. Coleman, Adelaide B. 
Lockhart, James F. McCoy, Everett T. 
Moore, chairman, Fact-Finding Subcom- 
mittee, 
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THE ANATOMY OF 








ACCREDITATION 


The Team, the Committee, and the Process Behind Graduate 
Library Education’s Sought After “ALA Accredited” 


Ed. Note: One of the most widely known 
of American Library Association func- 
tions is also one of the least understood: 
the process by which a library education 
program achieves that coveted “ALA ac- 
creditation.” A controversial topic, it has 
given rise to several myths as well as 
legitimate criticisms. To dispel some of 
the former, answer a few of the latter, 
and, in general, gather in one place the 
authoritative facts about the process, Al- 
len B. Veaner has prepared the following 
account for American Libraries. 

Mr. Veaner, assistant director for tech- 
nical services at Stanford University Li- 
braries, is well qualified as an authority 
on the subject. This summer, he con- 
cluded a five-year term on the ALA Com- 
mittee on Accreditation, during which he 
gained “many insights into education for 
library science, awareness of trends in 
the profession, and firsthand views of the 
internal operations of many schools and 
libraries.” The long terms of service, 
“which at times*resembled penal servi- 
tude” in their demands and restrictions, 
have now been reduced to two years, but 
Mr. Veaner is convinced that, for service 
to librarianship, “any librarian invited to 
join in accreditation work should jump 
at the chance.” 

The “Standards for Accreditation, 
1972” themselves are available on re- 
quest from the Committee on Accredita- 
tion, American Library Association, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


la 1973/74, the equivalent of 8,947 
full-time students attended 61 of the 62 
schools* then Raving accredited library 
science programs to get their first pro- 
fessional degree. Some 4,463 others at- 
tended as special, doctoral, or under- 
graduate students. The schools reported 
spending $22,573,212 on their programs. 

What are these programs worth to the 
students? To the employers? To the pro- 
fession? The accreditation process tries 
to answer these and other related ques- 
tions, 


*One school declined permission to publish 
its statistical data. 
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by Allen B. Veaner 


What Is Accreditation? 


Accreditation is £ judgmental process 
whereby thè library profession, in the 
public interest, critically reviews and 
evaluates the graduate programs avail- 
able to its own members. Accreditation 
is a completely voluntary process. The 
United States is virtually the only coun- 
try in the world where the accreditation 
of educational programs is in the hands 
of professions rather than under the con- 
trol of a government agency, such as a 
“Ministry of Education.” This important 
element provides for an accreditation 
process that is completely free of politi- 
cal considerations. Generally, schools as 
a whole are accredited by regional agen- 
cies (e.g., Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges), while specific 
graduate professional programs are ac- 
credited by a variety of specialized ac- 
crediting agencies, as in dentistry, medi- 
cal education, nursing, social work, li- 
brary science, and some twenty others. 


The American Library Association’s 
Committee on Accreditation (COA) is 
the agency recognized by the U.S, Com- 
missioner of Education and the Council 
on Postsecondary Accreditation as the 
agency authorized to review, evaluate, 
and accredit graduate programs of li- 
brary science, . 


Until recently, confidentiality so dom- 
inated the accreditation process that it 
was questionable whether the process 
was sufficiently understood by non-COA 
members. However, many of the ac- 
crediting agencies now include one or 
more members who are representative of 
the public interest. For example, a recent 
vacancy on the ALA Committee on Ac- 
creditation was filled by a nonlibrarian, 
an attorney and long-time member of the 
American Library Trustee Association. 


Standards in Accreditation 

The ALA has been accrediting pro- 
grams of library science for half a cen- 
tury. Its Standards for Accreditation 
have undergone three revisions; the lat- 
est (1972) and the earlier 1951 standards 
are qualitative rather than quantitative. 


It is never possible to accredit a program 
merely on numerical factors, such as the 
number of volumes in the library science 
library, the numbers of pieces of equip- 
ment, the number of faculty with Ph.D.s, 
the budget, or the square footage of 
available space. 

The Standards for Accreditation, 1972 
deal with six essential matters: 1) pro- 
gram goals and objectives, 2) curricu- 
lum, 3) faculty, 4) students, 5) gover- 
nance, administration and financial sup- 
port, and 6) physical resources and facil- 
ities. 

Currently, 65 schools have accredited 
programs, some under the 1951 Stan- 
dards and some under the 1972 Stan- 
dards. All accreditations awarded under 
the old (1951) standards expire June 30, 
1976. Therefore it has been, or will be, 
necessary for the COA to visit within a 
33-month period every currently accred- 
ited program seeking continued accredi- 
tation. Of course, each school has the op- 
tion not to invite the COA to visit for ac- 
creditation purposes. As of summer 
1975, 32 schools had been visited under 
the 1972 Standards—an average of some 
2.5 visits per month, and no insignificant 
load for a committee of ten members. Ac- 
tually, the number of visits will peak in 
1975/76, when the load on occasion may 
rise to about 4 visits per month. In addi- 
tion to evaluating the previously accred- 
ited programs, the COA will need to 
visit for the first time schools seeking 
initial accreditation. 

It is obviously impossible for the Com- 
mittee to undertake such an enormous 
task on its own. Fortunately the COA 
can draw upon a pool of about one hun- 
dred librarians especially selected for 
broad representation of types of librar- 
ianship and types of service: young 
adults, children, special libraries, auto- 
mation and information retrieval, media 
specialists, and so on. By using these 
qualified librarians as part of the visita- 
tion teams, COA members are able to 
limit their site visits to one or two per 
year each. The pool consists of both li- 
brary practitioners out in the field and 
library educators; education for librar- 
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ianship, COA believes, ought to be ori- 
ented as closely as possible to reality. 


Site Visits for Accreditation 


No program can be accredited with- 
out a site visit. A typical site visit re- 
quires a team of not less than three per- 
sons, at least one of whom must be a 
member or former member of the COA. 
One person chairs the team and makes 
all arrangements for the visit, including 
assignment of individual responsibilities. 
Typically, the team arrives at the site on 
Sunday and holds a planning session 
Sunday evening during which all respon- 
sibilities previously assigned to each 
team member are closely reviewed. The 
complete schedule of activities, hour by 
hour, is reviewed to make sure nothing 
has been omitted. 
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Self-Study Documentation 


Team members come to the site pre- 
pared in advance. Long before the team 
has even been selected, the school has 
prepared an extensive and detailed “Self- 
Study,” a document explaining and justi- 
fying the school’s program in intimate 
detail. The school sends a copy of the 
Self-Study to each COA member when 
requesting a visit. The document aver- 
ages about 250-300 pages, and all mem- 
bers of a visiting team are required to be 
thoroughly familiar with it. From the 
Self-Study will evolve a series of ques- 
tions based upon program strengths and 
weaknesses as revealed by the docu- 
mentation. A major team responsibility 
is to verify on site the actual content of 
the Self-Study; for instance, internal 
budget documents are examined to de- 





termine whether the school actually has 
the money its Self-Study claims it has; 
admissions records are checked to see 
whether the school’s stated admission re- 
quirements are being followed; class- 
rooms, . offices, labs, and library are 
checked to see if physigal facilities are 
as described. The total program is as- 
sessed within the institutional setting 
through a searching examination in ac- 
cordance with each standard. 
Sometimes evidence in the Self-Study 
indicates a program is “not ready for a 
visit.” In other words, there appears to 
be a likelihood that a visit will not result 
in favorable accreditation action. De- 
spite this judgment, COA procedures re- 
quire that a visit be made if the school 
insists upon it; the procedure is deemed 
essential to the protection of due process. 
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No Time for Small Talk 

The site visit to a school is a ’round- 
the-clock working session beginning 
Sunday evening and ending at noon 
Thursday. There is no time for sightsee- 
ing, small talk, or socializing with old 
friends—the workload as well ass COA 
procedures forbid such activity. Besides 
examining and checking documentation, 
the team members interview a variety of 
institutional officers—the president or 
chancellor, graduate dean, dean or direc- 
tor of the school, affirmative action of- 
ficer, director of the computer center, 
and anyone else who plays a significant 
role in the school’s program. Team mem- 
bers also interview all full-time faculty 
members, as many part-time faculty and 
students as possible, alumni and employ- 
ers. | 

One of the best sources of evidence 
concerning the quality of a school’s pro- 
gram is the enrolled students; every team 
strives to interview students informally, 
avoiding structured situations which 
might inhibit their responses. Gratify- 
ingly, students are often unstinting in 
their critique of a program. 


The Accreditation Report 

A procedural requirement of a site 
visit is that the first draft of the entire 
accreditation report must be completed 
while the team is on site. The magnitude 
of this task can be gauged from the size 
of typical final-draft reports; as double- 
spaced typescripts they can range from 
50 to 100 pages. The team chairperson 
is responsible for editing and putting to- 
gether the final document. 

The report is prepared in two sections: 
a factual section, which is returned to the 
school for verification immediately after 
the visit; and an evaluative section, 
which the school has an opportunity to 
see and comment on prior to COA ac- 
tion. The team’s report concludes with a 
recommendation that accreditation be 
granted, withheld, or granted condition- 
ally. (Conditional accreditation means 
that certain program deficiencies must be 
remedied within a specified time to pre- 
vent removal of accreditation. A program 
visited the first time under the 1972 
Standards cannot reteive conditional ac- 
creditation.) Once the COA and the 
school have agreed to the facts, the com- 
pleted report with both sections is sent 
to the dean or director of the school and 
to the chief executive officer (president 
or chancellor) of the parent institution. 
The complete report is delivered minus 
the team’s final recommendation on ac- 


creditability of the program. 


The Accreditation Decision; Appeals 
Team reports are reviewed by the 
whole COA in the presence of all team 


members. Only the COA—not the team © 
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“, . Students are often unstinting in 
their critique of a program.” 





—decides on accreditation. The COA 
may overturn team recommendations, 
and has indeed donè so. 

Once the’ final report with the COA’s 
recommendations has been forwarded to 
the institution, the school is free to do 
with it anything it wishes, such as re- 
produce and disseminate it to faculty, 
staff, and students. Only the school has 
the right to disseminate the report; the 
COA in and of itself never releases any 
documentation on a site visit, except at 
a school’s explicit request. This confi- 
dentiality applies also to the appeals 
procedure possible under committee 
practice. 

One way or another, an accreditation 
decision can be valuable to a school seek- 
ing resources adequate to its program. 
Unfavorable content in an accreditation 
report can have a tremendous impact 
upon the central administration; it can 
often enable the school to obtain much- 
needed equipment, space, personnel, 
supplies, and budget. No institution 
really wants any of its professional 
schools to suffer a loss of accreditation. 


A Spartan Committee 


With so many schools to visit and pro- 
grams to review, when does the COA re- 
view its team reports and get its other 
business done? The COA meets four 
times during the year—once each at the 
ALA Annual and Midwinter confer- 
ences, once in the spring, and once in the 
fall. Generally, team reports are re- 
viewed during the two conference meet- 
ings. It is not uncommon for COA mem- 
bers to meet anywhere from 35 to 50 
hours during an ALA conference, includ- 
ing both scheduled and unscheduled 
meetings. Fall and spring meetings deal 
with a variety of business, such as re- 
viewing required annual reports from 
each school; keeping informed on the 
national, regional and local accredita- 
tion scenes; planning site visits; review- 
ing and revising procedures; and review- 
ing an annual statistical summary pre- 
pared from annual reports. (The statisti- 
cal compilation is a public document 
available to anyone upon request from 
the Committee.) Fall and spring meet- 





ings are work marathons which begin on 
Friday and end at Sunday noon. 

All expenses of regular accreditation 
visits are borne by the school. Usually, 
teams are selected with an eye toward 
economical travel costs, but to avoid re- 
gional biases, an attempt is made to bal- 
ance costs and geographic diversity. 

All expenses of fall and spring meet- 
ings are borne by ALA. Costs associated 
with the two conference meetings are 
either carried by institutional travel sup- 
port, or by the COA members them- 
selves. 

No member of COA receives any com- 
pensation or honorarium for contributed 
work. No member of the COA may act 
as a consultant in any capacity to a li- 
brary science program (whether accred- 
ited or not) while he/she is a committee 
member. No committee or team member 
may discuss outside the visit or a COA 
meeting matters impinging upon institu- 
tional or individual privacy. 


A Moratorium on Accreditation? 


The purpose of accreditation is to 1) 
identify programs which have met 
standards, and 2) promote improvement 
both in standards and in educational] in- 
stitutions and their programs. 

The current job shortage is often ad- 
duced as a reason for limiting accredita- 
tion work, cutting off new schools from 
having their programs evaluated, or lim- 
iting enrollments in accredited programs. 
These suggestions, often made inde- 
pendently of the merit of a given school’s 
program, are totally inconsistent with 
the purposes of accreditation. Further, 
such a limiting action would constitute a 
restriction of trade and would be con- 
trary to the views of the Council on Post- 
secondary Accreditation and the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. If a school 
has a program it believes can meet the 
Standards for Accreditation, 1972, why 
should its program be denied a visit 
and/or accreditation any more than 
should an individual having proper qual- 
ifications be denied a job opportunity? 
Needless to say, the COA has no right to 
suggest to a school that it limit its enroll- 
ment because of market conditions. But 
the COA does expect schools to convey 
to prospective students a current and ac- 
curate picture of the employment situa- 
tion so that potential applicants can 
make their own decisions. 

Accreditation exists for the benefit of 
the profession, not primarily for the in- 
terests of individuals in the field. The 
business of accreditation is program 
evaluation rather than control of the 
schools’ output. Should the profession 
wish to control its numbers in the manner 
of a guild, it would have to find a mech- 
anism other than accreditation. C] 
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The Palmer House will again serve 
as headquarters for the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting. Its excellent conference facili- 
ties and convenient downtown location 
within walking distance of department 
stores, restaurants, theaters, and the Chi- 
cago Public Library are ideal for ALA’s 
active Midwinter week. All meetings will 
be located there, as well as the ALA staff 
offices, exhibits, registration and ticket 
desk service points, and a placement 
center. 

Frequent, comfortable limousine 
transportation to and from O’Hare Air- 
port and the Palmer House is available 
at $2.75 per person; the trip takes ap- 
proximately 45 minutes to one hour. In- 
dividual cab fare from the airport 
(there’s a small extra per person charge 
for additional passengers) will run about 
$9. For Palmer House overnight guests 
who are driving, convenient self-parking 
at a special rate of $4.15 each 24-hour 
period (the regular rate is $6.15) is 
available across from the hotel at the 
Mid-Continental Plaza. Other nearby 
parking at hourly rates is available at the 
North Underground Garage, main en- 
trance at Monroe Street and Michigan 
Avenue. 


Hotel reservations. All requests are 
to be sent to the Palmer House, ALA 
Midwinter Meeting, State and Monroe 
Streets, Chicago, IL 60690, attention of 
the Reservations Manager. An advance 
deposit is not required. Please be sure 
to supply full information as requested 
in the form shown on page 556. If you 
do not use the printed form, remember 
to identify yourself as an ALA midwinter 
meeting attendee so you will receive 
the special ALA room rate. 

The rates indicated are quoted for the 
room and not per person. All rooms will 
be confirmed on a first-come, first-served 
basis. If the rate requested is not avail- 
able, the next available rate will be con- 
firmed. Reservation requests will be ac- 
cepted beginning immediately. The 
cut-off date for room reservations is 
January 2, 1976, although the Palmer 
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House will continut to accept applica- 
tions for housing and maké assignments 
on the basis of what is available after 
that date. It is recommended that reser- 
vations be made as early as possible. 

Unless otherwise notified, reservations 
will be held only until 6 p.m. of the day 
indicated for arrival. (Checkout time is 
1 p.m.) Reservations will be confirmed 
directly to attendees by the hotel. Can- 
cellations or any changes in reservations 
should be made directly with the hotel, 
not with ALA headquarters. 


Registration. There will not be ad- 
vance registration for the midwinter 
meeting. Registration will begin at the 
Palmer House on Saturday, January 17, 
at 10 a.m. Registration fees for the week 
are as follows: $15 for personal mem- 
bers; $30 for nonmembers; $5 for full- 
time library school students. Daily regis- 
tration fees are: $8 for personal mem- 
bers; $15 for nonmembers; $2 for full- 
time library school students. Please note 
that an institutional membership does 
not entitle any employee of that institu- 
tion to the individual, personal registra- 
tion fees of $15 or $8. 


Exhibits. All types of exhibitors— 
publishers, equipment manufacturers, 
service companies, etc.—will participate 
in the 1976 midwinter exhibits. Exhibits 
will be located in the Upper Exhibit Hall 
(fourth floor) as well as in hotel suites. 
Full information and application forms 
were sent in early September to exhibi- 
tors on the current mailing list. Exhibi- 
tors interested in taking part who did not 
receive the material should write to the 
Conference Manager, ALA Conference 
Arrangements Office, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago, IL 60611. 


Placement. The National Registry for 
Librarians will provide a placement 
clearing service at the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting. The service will be available in 
the Lower Exhibit Hall (third floor) of 
the Palmer House during the following 
hours: Sunday, January 18, 12 noon—5 
p-m.; Monday, January 19, Tuesday, 
January 20, and Wednesday, January 21, 


» 1976 
Midwinter 
Meeting 
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CHICAGO 


9 am —5 p.m.; Thursday, January 22, 
9 a.m.—2 p.m. 

Employers and applicants should reg- 
ister information with the National 
Registry for Librarians, 40 W. Adams 
Street, Chicago, IL 60603, by December 
19. Registration forms are available upon 
request from the National Registry. Job 
orders and applications will be aecepted 
during the midwinter meeting, but em- 
ployers and applicants will receive bet- 
ter service if the information is received 
by the National Registry for Librarians 
in advance of the meeting. 

The policy of the U.S. Employment 
Service prohibits the acceptance of a job 
order which bears discriminatory speci- 
fications in respect to race, creed, age, 
color, sex, or national origin. Job orders 
must provide adequate descriptions of 
academic and experience requirements, 
position content, opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth, salary, and other bene- 
fits. Ss 

Applicants must provide adequate de- 
tails of academic achievement and ex- 
perience. Applicants should also specify 
the areas and localities in which they 
will consider employment, and the mini- 
mum salary desired. 

Applicants and employers should con- 
tact the placement office immediately 
upon arrival at Midwinter to confirm 
registrations and local addresses. 

Meetings. Special note should be 
made of the following: 

Council—Meetings of the ALA Coun- 
cil will be held on Tuesday, January 20, 
10 a.m.—12 noon; Wednesday, January 
21, 2-6 p.m.; and Friday, January 23, 
10 a.m.—12 noon. In addition, a Council 
Orientation meeting will be held on 
Monday, January 19, 8 a.m.—12 noon, 
and the information meeting of the 
Council and Executive Board will be 
held on Tuesday, January 20, from 8- 
9:30 a.m. 

President’s Program—The evening 
of Wednesday, January 21, has been set 
aside for the President’s Program. De- 
tails will be given in a later issue of 
American Libraries. 
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Program Evaluation and Support 
Committee/Budget Assembly—A joint 
meeting of COPES and the Budget As- 
sembly will be held on Sunday, j, Se 
18, from 2—6 p.m. 

Executive Board—Meetings of the 
Executive Board are scheduled far Sun- 
day, January 18, 9 a.m.—12 noon; Tues- 
day, January 20, 2—4 p.m.; Wednesday, 
January 21, 10 a.m.—12 noon; Thursday, 
January 22, 10 a.m—12 noon and 2-4 
p.m.; and Friday, January 23, 2-4 p.m. 

Annual Conference Program Com- 
mittees—The Chicago Conference Pro- 
gram Committee will hold its final meet- 
ing on Friday, January 23, from 4:30- 
6 p.m. The first meeting of the Detroit 


Conference Program Committee will be 
held on Sunday, January 18, 8:30- 
10:30 p.m. 

Other events—The week’s activities 
will include the regular working meet- 
ings of committees and boards of official 
ALA units. 

Midwinter Meeting Policy. Reminder 
to ALA Midwinter Meeting attendees 
and to chairmen of official ALA units 
which will be meeting during the mid- 
winter week: 

By adoption of the January 1966 re- 
port of the Special Committee to Study 
the Midwinter Meeting, the ALA Coun- 
cil has determined that the midwinter 
meeting continues go be essentially a 


working meeting of the Council and of 
committees and boards of official ALA 
units, with the addition of program only 
when authorized by the Executive 
Board. 

By Council action at its 1971 Midwin- 
ter Meeting and as amended by Council 
at the 1971 Dallas conference it was: 
“Voted, that it be the established policy 
of the American Library Association 
that all meetings of the Association be 
declared open to all members and to 
recognized members of the press, with 
closed meetings being only for discus- 
sion of matters affecting privacy of in- 
dividuals or institutions.”—Conference 
Arrangements Office. [| 








Type of Single Double Occupancy Parlor Suites 

Room Occupancy (double) (twin) (1 bedroom) (2 bedrooms) 
Palmer House $24—28 $31 & 33 $31, $33, & $35 $120 and up $175 and up 

Palmer House Towers $36 — $48 $136 and up $197 and up 


Notes: Tower rooms are located on 22nd and 23rd floors 
Indoor swimming pool (unattended) open year-round 
8.1% state and city taxes will be added to room bill 
Rate for third person in room is $6 per day (rollaway bed) 
Acceptable credit cards include (at this writing) American Express, Carte Blanche, Diners, TWA, Master Charge, BankAmeri- 


card, National VIP, and Air Canada 


The Bismarck Hotel is offering a special student rate of $24 for triple occupancy (1 double bed and 1 studio bed). Write to 
Charles F. Granberg, Sales Manager, Bismarck Hotel, 171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, IL 60601 


To: Palmer House. -e 
ALA Midwinter Meeting 
State & Monroe Streets 
Chicago, IL 60690 


Hotel Room Reservation Form 


Please reserve the following accommodations: 


O Single O Double 
[] Palmer House 


Arrival date and hour. 


O Palmer House Towers 


O Twin 


[] 1 Bedroom Suite 


Attention: Reservations Manager 


Re: ALA Midwinter Meeting 
January 18-24, 1976 


O 2 Bedroom Suite 


Rate requested 


Departure date and hour. 


Names and addresses of occupants (please print or type): 
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Confirm to: Name 


Address 
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(cut out or photoduplicate above form and mail in envelope to Palmer House) 
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ALA GENERAL NEWS 


Headquarters Establishes 
Hotline for Memberships, 
Subscriptions, and Orders 


Have you an inquiry or complaint 
regarding 1) your ALA member- 
ship; 2) your subscription to an 
ALA publication; or 3) a purchase 
order placed with ALA? 

Call (312) 944-2117. 

This special, 24-hour hotline num- 
ber has been installed to expeditè 
service from ALA Headquarters. 
The number bypasses the switch- 
board and goes directly to the 
Membership, Subscription and Or- 
der Services Dept. After normal 
working hours (8:30-4:30), all in- 
coming calls will be recorded and 
San the next regular working 

ay. 

Please note: The new service is 
not to be confused with American 
Libraries IoR Action Line (see p. 
529), which selects from a wide 
range of queries sent by mail. 





Three Committees Named: 
Publishing; Professional Ethics; 
Guidelines for Two-Year College 
Learning Resources 


The Council Committee on Commit- 
tees has appointed ten members to the 
new Council Committee on Publishing, 
formed from a merger of the former Pub- 
lishing Board and Editorial Committee. 
The group recommends publishing poli- 
cies to Council, advises and assists pub- 
lishing activities, oversees budget prep- 
arations, and controls the use of the ALA 
imprint. Named to serve until the year 
indicated are: George Bobinski, $.U.N.Y. 
Buffalo (1977), chairperson 1975-76; 
Glenn Estes, U. Tenn. (1977); Edwin 
Gleaves, Peabody College (1977); Ed- 
ward Howard, Vigo County PL (1976); 
Carol Nemeyer, Assn. of American Pub- 
lishers (1976); Robert Oram, U. Ill. 
(1977); Mary Pound, U. Tex. (1976); 
Peggy Sullivan, U. Chi. (1976); Al- 


phonse Trezza, NCLIS (1976); and 


Travis Tyler, Ill. State Library (1977). 
Staff liaison: Donald Stewart. 

The Council Committee on Commit- 
tees has also appointed five members to 
the Council Committee on Professional 
Ethics, established by Council Jan. 1975. 
The committee will augment the ALA’s 
“Statement on Professional Ethics” as 
necessary for clarity, comprehensiveness, 
and currency. Serving until the year in- 
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dicated are: David Kaser, Indiana U. 
(1976), chairperson; David Dowell, 
Duke (1976); Mary Gaver, Bro-Dart 
(1977); Richard Rademacher, Salt Lake 
City PL (1977); and Anita Schiller, 
U.C. San Diego (1977). Judith Krug 
is ALA staff liaison. 

The Assn. of College and Research Li- 
braries of ALA has announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee to develop 
quantitative standards to supplement the 
“Guidelines for Two-Year College Learn- 
ing Resources Programs” issued in 1972 
as a diagnostic and descriptive guide. 
On the committee are: William Hoff- 
man, Mt. San Antonio College, Walnut, 
Calif., chairperson; Imogene Book, Rend 
Lake College, Ina, Ill.; Glenn Dallman, 
St. Petersburg Jr. Coll., Clearwater, Fla.; 
Harriett Genung, Upland, Calif.; Leah 
Nekritz, Prince George’s Community 
Coll., Largo, Md.; Robert Schremser, 
Alexander City (Ala.) State Jr. Coll.; 
and Fleming Thomas, Burlington Coun- 
ty Coll., Pemberton, N. J. Sarah K. 
Thomson, Bergen Community Coll., 
Paramus, N.J., is consultant. 


Deadlines Near for Mann, Buildings, 
and Professional Development Awards 


Nominations for the 1976 Margaret 
Mann Citation honoring a librarian for 
outstanding work in classification or 
cataloging must be submitted by Dec. 
15, 1975, to Citation Committee Chair- 
person Eldon Tamblyn, Portland State 
Univ. Library, Box 1151, Portland, OR 
97207. Send names with resume of 
achievement. The award is presented by 
the Cat. & Classif. Section, ALA/RTSD. 

For the Eighth Library Buildings 
Award Program, entry forms and a regis- 
tration fee of $30 must be mailed by 
Oct. 29, 1975 to the American Institute 
of Architects, 1735 New York Ave., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20006, which 
has forms and information still available. 
The ALA/AIA program is open to all 
types of libraries completed since Jan. 1, 
1965. 

The 3M Company is again sponsoring 
Professional Development Grants total- 
ing $5,000 to send ALA/JMRT members 
to the annual ALA convention. Dead- 
line for applications: Dec. 15, 1975. 
Write 3M/JMRT Professional Grant 
Committee, Ohoopee Regional Library, 
606 Jackson St., Vidalia GA 30474. 


Books for College Libraries, 2nd Ed., 
Among New ALA Publications 

“A greater breadth of sources has been 
used than before, and more stringent 


criteria have been applied to the con- 
tent of this core collection,” says ALA 
Publishing Services and the Assn. of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries of Books for 
College Libraries: A Core Collection of 
40,000 Titles, 2nd ed. The set comes in 
six paperbound volumes, and each entry 
is “virtually a complete MARC record.” 
Compiled by ACRL with Council on Li- 
brary Resources support, the 2,000-page 
edition is $65 from ALA Order Dept., 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 60611 (74- 
13743; 0-8389-0178-6). 

Among other new ALA titles are: The 
Shaping of American Library Education, 
by Charles C. Churchwell, 138 p., paper, 
$8.50; American Library Laws, Fourth 
Edition, First Supplement, 1973-1974, 
Alex Ladenson, ed., 252 p., $10; Analyt- 
ical Tradition in Philosophy: Background 
and Issues, by Michael Corrado, 160 p., 
$15; paper, $7.50; and William Carlos 
Williams: The Poet and His Critics, by 
Paul Mariani, 286 p., $14.95. 


International Relations Alive & Well 
But Scattered in ALA Units 


Representatives of nine ALA member- 
ship units reported on activities in inter- 
national librarianship during an open 
forum sponsored by the ALA Interna- 
tional Relations Committee in July. After 
hearing the range of activities, ALA 
Executive Director Robert Wedgeworth 
challenged the Committee and those 
present to develop a‘céherent ALA pol- 
icy concerning international relations, 
one with specific programs and commit- 
ments. Present were: Linda Beeler, 
AASL; Henry Scholberg and Stanley 
Humenek, ACRL; Barbara Rollock, 
CSD; Harris McClaskey, HRLSD; Susan 
Martin, ISAD; Norman Horrocks, LED; 
Mina Pease, GODORT; Mohammed 
Aman, IRRT; and Robert Stevens, IRC. 


Youth’s Group Ices ALA Affiliation 


John Harlan, a high school student 
and founder of the 45-member American 
Library Society, put his group's affilia- 
tion with ALA on ice-difring the annual 
ALA conference until such time as a 
solution can be worked out to “the in- 
effectiveness of affiliation as a mechan- 
ism for a formal relationship between the 
two organizations.” The South Bend, 
Ind., youth attended his first ALA con- 
ference at the age of nine and has been 
a familiar figure at the press tables ever 
since. His Society was founded in 1970 
and gained ALA affiliation in 1973. 

ALA Board Member Edward Holley 
said he would confer privately with Mr. 
Harlan. 
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The Source 
New SRRT Clearinghouse Editor 
Items for the Newsletter of K i Social 


Responsibilities Round Table s§ould be 
sent to: Linda Katz, Wolfson Library, 
180 Town Center Road, King of Prussia, 
PA 19406. 

Rebuilding of American Libraries 
Staff Completed with New 
Appointments 


With the appointment of a fourth as- 
sistant editor and an editorial/adminis- 
trative assistant, American Libraries has 
now filled all the full-time-equivalent po- 
sitions vacated last fall, when a Wash- 
ington correspondent was terminated 
and four staff members resigned. 

Arthur Plotnik, who replaced Gordon 
Burke as editor, has announced the fol- 
lowing new appointments: Elizabeth 
Pryse Mitchell, assistant editor; and John 
Wilkins, editorial/administrative assis- 
tant. Mary Jane McKinven has been pro- 
moted to assistant editor. 

Ms. Mitchell, who joins the staff Oct. 
15, had been with the Harvard Univer- 
sity Libraries since 1969. In her most re- 
cent post, as editorial librarian, she was 
editor of The Harvard Librarian and 
HUL Notes. She earned her B.A. degree 
at Boston University and her library de- 
gree at Simmons. 

John Wilkins holds a B.A. degree from 
Ball State University and taught English 
at Malcolm X College in Chicago. 


PR & PUBLICITY 


All Aboard the Bookmobile. When 
the American Freedom Train whistle- 
stopped in Aurora, Ill., the Public Li- 
brary was ready with its bookmobile 
parked alongside the tracks. Library 
staffers signed up new patrons, renewed 
cards, and invaded the parking lot to put 
Bicentennial bookmarks on windshields. 
Hourly showings of a 30-minute film pro- 
vided by the Freedom Train Foundation 
were also featured in the library’s lobby. 








EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
AUDIO TAPE LIBRARY 

e The new Super C-1 Copier and 
other cassette duplicating systems 

e Bulk duplicating cassettes 

e A/V cassettes 

* Cassette tape recorders 

e Mastering and duplicating tapes 

e Blank cassette labels, 12 per sheet 


Contact us for information on these 
and other related products. 


B&L SALES & MARKETING 
4632 MOGNOLIA BLVD. 
BURBANK, CA 91505 
(213) 985-1792 


CIRCLE 259 ON READER CARD 
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“We thought we could expand the ex- 
perience for many people,” explained 


Head Librarian Mary Clark, “and it’s a` 


great place to cool off or warm up or dry 
out when the lines get long and the kids 
get crabby.” The bookmobile and movie 
together drew about 10 percent of the 
27,000 visitors to the train in Aurora. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Survey Slams Slammer Libraries 


Only in California, Connecticut, and 
Florida did inmate prison libraries con- 
tain up-to-date material of real interest, 
according to the findings of a ten-state 
survey of library services in prison sys- 
tems. Covering those three states plus 
Arizona, Georgia, Illinois, Montana, New 
York, Washington, and West Virginia, 
the HEW-funded Survey of Library and 
Information Problems in Corrections 





was conducted by the Institute for Li-. 


brary Research at Berkeley, California. 
The report cites the Florida Division of 
Corrections’ “climate” of encourage- 
ment, but elsewhere found an “acute 
need for improved library service to 
confined persons.” 


Tulsa Produces Tapes for Vietnamese 
Vietnamese refugees arriving in Tulsa 
are being welcomed by a cassette tape 
series called “Living in Tulsa,” written 
and recorded by City-County Library 
staff members. The series contains in- 
formation designed to ease a difficult 
transition period and covers such topics 
as street names, money, medical services, 
and social customs. “Star” of the series is 
the library, with frequent reminders that 
it’s the place for answers to any ques- 
tion. The tapes and an accompanying 
text are offered in both English and Viet- 
namese, and include sentences for prac- 
ticing spoken English. Other foreign resi- 
dents of Tulsa may benefit from the se- 
ries in the future, as plans are underway 
to translate it into French and Spanish. 


Two Resources for Prison Reform 


Nearly five hundred prison reform 
groups working to change or abolish the 
U.S. penal system are listed in a new, 
159-page reference work, The National 
Prison Directory. Organizational profiles 
of the groups can be accessed by title, 
type of activity, or reform issue in the 
Directory, available from Urban Infor- 
mation Interpreters, Inc., Box AH, Col- 
lege Park, MD 20740; $25 plus postage 
and handling. ) 

Women Behind Bars, an “organizing” 
tool and sourcebook, features articles on 
political support and services to women 
prisoners across the country. Available 





at $1.75 from Resources for Community 
Change, Box 21066, Washington, DC 
20009. 


Filmstrip Promotes Indian Libraries 


How information resources can be en- 
couraged in, and work for, an Indian 
community is the focus of a 27-minute 
sound color filmstrip, American Indian 
People and Library Learning Centers, 
available on a two-week loan basis to 
Indian organizations, tribes, and librar- 
ies. Contact Ms. Loretta Ellis, Asst. Di- 
rector, Project ILSTAC, National Indian 
Education Assn., 3036 University Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis, MN 55414, stating 
dates needed and intended use. 


Serving Migrant Workers 


A selection of library literature on ser- 
vice to migrant laborers and farm work- 
ers has been gathered in a computer- 
print-out annotated bibliography, The 
Best of ERIC on Library Services to Mi- 
grant and Farm Worker Communities, 
issued by the ERIC Clearinghouse on In- 
formation Resources. The 19-page pub- 
lication was prepared for a joint meeting 
of the SRRT Chicanos Task Force and 
the SRRT Library Services to Migrant 
Workers Task Force at the ALA Annual 
Conference in San Francisco. 

Copies are available for $1 prepaid 
from Box E, School of Education, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, CA 94305, 
checks payable to “Box E”. 


Ethnic Studies Librarians Sought 


If youre a librarian developing ethnic 
collections or engaged in specialized ser- 
vice to ethnic groups, the Ethnic Ma- 
terials Information Exchange Task Force 
of SRRT/ALA wants your name for in- 
clusion in a Directory of Ethnic Studies 
Librarians. School, public, and academic 
librarians will be included. If interested, 
submit your home address, place of em- 
ployment and its address, nature of posi- 
tion, and specific interests related to eth- 
nic studies by November 15 to Beth 
Shapiro, Michigan State University Li- 
braries, East Lansing, MI 48824. 


LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Goals and Objectives 


If those magic words caught your eye, 
youll be interested in a close look by 
one librarian at goals and objectives in 
action at fourteen library systems in ten 
cities. The Goals and Objectives Experi- 
ence is by Larry Earl Bone of Memphis- 
Shelby County Public Library and In- 
formation Center; his visits were made 
as a Council on Library Resources Fel- 
low, and the report is available from the 
ERIC Clearinghouse, #ED 105873. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Downs in Paper 

Material selected from two books by 
Robert Downs, emeritus dean of library 
administration, Univ. of Ill., and past 
ALA president, has been newly edited 
and published in a paperback, Famous 
Books; Great Writings in the History of 
Civilization (Littlefield, Adams, 278 Pa 
$2.95, 75-6581; 0-8226-0297-0). 


Jewett, Spofford Launch Series 


The first two titles have been an- 
nounced in a new “Heritage of Librar- 
ianship Series” from Libraries Unlimited 
(Box 263, Littleton, CO 80120): The 
Age of Jewett: Charles Coffin Jewett and 
American Librarianship, 1841-1868, by 
Michael H. Harris, who is general editor 
of the series; and Ainsworth Rand Spof- 
ford: Bookman and Librarian, by John 
Y. Cole. Each title is $11.50, U.S. and 
Canada, $13.50 foreign. 


Filmstrip Explains Libraries 
and Learning Resources Program 


The Legislative Committee of the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Assn. has produced 
a sound filmstrip on “what will happen 
when the Federal government begins 
spending under the new Libraries and 
Learning Resources program for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools.” The film- 
strip discusses Title VI-B, ESEA; the 
merger of Title III, NDEA, with Title 
II, ESEA; and all those millions sup- 
posedly available for equipment and ma- 
terials purchase. Libraries and Learning 
Resources, 18% minutes, is $10 from 
NAVA Ed. Dept., 3150 Sprint St., Fair- 
fax, VA 22030. 


80-Year FID Bibliography 


The Federation Internationale de 
Documentation (7 Hofweg, The Hague, 
Netherlands) has issued FID Publica- 
tions; An 80 Year Bibliography, 1895- 
1975, 92 p., paper, available from the 
organization at 20 Dutch guilders. 


Minicomputers 


Applications of Minicomputers to Li- 
brary and Related Problems, the pro- 
ceedings of the 1974 Clinic on Library 
Applications of Data Processing at U. 
Ill. GSLS, is available at $6 from the Li- 
brary Publications Office, 249 Armory 
Bldg., U. Ill., Champaign 61820. 


Editor Refuses to Plug Book 


Arthur Plotnik, editor of American 
Libraries, has refused to use the pages 
of this association journal to plug his 
book, Library Life—American Style, 
newly published by Scarecrow Press. 

“I am shocked and appalled at the 
very suggestion,” said Mr. Plotnik when 
interviewed by AL. “Just to mention the 
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title would be the grossest misuse imag- 
inable of the editorial prerogative I en- 
joy. 

He brushed aside the notion that the 
profession might want to know of the 
book’s availability. “Merely because 
these unprecedented revelations of the 
soul of American librarianship changed 
the course of the world when they first 
appeared in Wilson Library Bulletin is 
no reason why librarians and library edu- 
cators would like to know that they are 
now updated and gathered in one place 
with dozens of extraordinary, full-page 
photographs,” he mused. “I'll tell them 


this: It's eight bucks, LC 75-16280, 
ISBN 0-8108-0852-8. Anything else, 
they Ilghave to find out in some other 
library magazine.” 


VIDEO COMMUNICATIONS 


Titling for TV 

“Now you can title videotapes fast!” 
says Datavision Video Products (a divi- 
sion of 3M) about its new D-1032 video 
character generator. Among its features: 
two character sizes; self-contained key- 
board; two-page memory; pushbutton 





We spend 5 days a week selecting 


the best of each month’s new paperbacks. 


Every month hundreds of new paper- 
backs are published. On all levels. 
Which makes it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to review every last title. If you 
try, you're spending precious time. If 
you don't, you're missing important 
new releases. 


Introducing Baker & Taylor's PAPER- 
‘BACK PARADE. Our professionals 
carefully review the monthly output of 
major paperback publishers. They 
select the outstanding new titles to fit 
your special needs. 


Simply check the appropriate box 
and you'll receive, automatically, the 
best recently published paperbacks 
each month. We guarantee a minimum 
of 12, 16 or 25 books per month, de- 
pending on the plan you select. Some 
months there will be more, but you 
always pay the same low monthly 
amount. We want you to have as many 
good paperbacks as possible: this 
way multiple orders and re-orders will 
come from first-hand experience. 


PAPERBACK PARADE. You always 
have the best of the new paperbacks. 
Without spending valuable time look- 
ing for them. 


Just so you won’t have to. 





AL10 t 
The Baker & Taylo..Companies 


Paperback Parade 
Drawer Z 
Momence, Illinois 60954 


SHIP TO: 





(School or Library) 





(Attention) 





(Address) 





(City) (State) (Zip) 


BILL TO: 





(School or Library) 


(Attention) e 





(Add ress) 





(Zip) ) 
Minimum 
16 titles 


(City) (State) A 
Grades K-6 

C $19.95 per month 

Grades 7-12 

O $19.95 per month 

C $39.95 per month 

Public Libraries: Juvenile 

CO $19.95 per month 


Public Libraries: Adult 
O $19.95 per month 
C] $39.95 per month 


Total amount $ 


12 titles 
25 titles 


16 titles 


12 titles 
25 titles 
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European Book Fey 
is a reliable source for All 
European Books 
@ 
List Prices, Speed 
and Accuracy 
E 
Send orders or inquiries to: 


EUROPEAN BOOK CENTER 
P.0. Box 4 
1700 Fribourg 2, Switzerland 


CIRCLE 336 ON READER CARD 





PUBLICATIONS 
FROM 

UNITED 
NATION 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1973 


Important compilation of statistics 
from countries throughout the world 
covering a wide range of economic 
and social subjects, including: popu- 
lation, - agricultm<—=manufacturing, 
construction, transport, trade, balance 
of payments, national income, educa- 
tion and culture. Improved statistical 
coverage has enabled the Yearbook 
to widen the territorial scope of many 
of its tables and to provide more 
comprehensive and accurate world 
and continental aggregates. 
Order No. E.75.XVII.1 

Clothbound $38.00 


United Nations Publications 
ta Room LX-2300, New York, N.Y. 10017 
CO 
ESF Palais des Nations 
ici 1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 
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automatic titling; and built-in picture/ 
title mixer. Fer libraries with large 
equipment budgets: the cost is $1,995. 
Datavision, Minicom Division, 15932 
Shady Grove Rd., Gaithersburg, MD 
20760. 


WATCHABOOK Subscription Plan 
“Have you watched a book today?” 
was the promotional message of the 
Public Television Library's WATCHA- 
BOOK, a one-year experimental project 
held in three U.S. public libraries where 
users could “watch a book” on video- 
cassettes. As an extension of the original 





























The Source 


idea, the PTL, a department of the Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Service, is offering the 
WATCHABOOK subscription plan: 120 
half-hour units of video programs. For 
$1,500 annually, or $12.50 per half- 
hour, subscribers will share public tele- 
vision units covering cultural, scientific, 
social, instructional, and other subject 
areas. Write the PTL at 475 L’Enfant 
Plaza, S.W., Washington, DC 20024 or 
call 202-488-5220 for further informa- 
tion. 


From Pounds to Portability 
If the thought of lugging a videocas- 


sette recording system gives you a men- 
tal hernia, then K and H Products may 
have the solution—a PORTA-BRACE 
PB-3800 and Wheelbase WB-2, de- 
signed for the new portable VC color 
systems. According to the company, the 
brace includes a cantilevered camera 
arm, and padded nylon cases and waist- 
belt; the wheelbase is a lightweight, col- 
lapsible, two-wheeled cart. $250 for the 
Porta-brace unit alone; $300 for both. 
K and H Products, Ltd., Box 246, N. Ben- 
nington, VT 05257 or call 802-442-9118. 


TRADE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Computer Classifieds 


UNIVAC, Like New. Used only for dou- 
ble-digit sums by little old lady key- 
puncher in Pasadena; must sacrifice. 

We don’t know whether this ad’s been 
placed, but you can sell or buy used 
(and new) computer equipment, sup- 
plies, and services through notices in the 
Computer Equipment Directory, a direct 
buyer-to-seller publication for the com- 
puter market. Listings are free and open 
to all, whether or not you subscribe to 
the monthly Directory at $75/year. For 
listing forms or to subscribe, write Com- 
puter Store, Inc., Box 2621, Framing- 
ham Center, MA 01701. 











The Caruso of Calculators 


Amid the noisy claims of electronic 
calculator manufacturers, there emerges 
the voice of one device that can speak 
for itself—Master Specialties Company's 







EQUALS NINE FOUR TWO 
THREE SIX POINT 





ARC 9500 Audio Response Calculator, 
which announces numbers in a solid- 
state synthesized voice. The talking cal- 
culator can be uséd by the visually im- 
paired, as an audio reinforcement of 
basic math concepts for sighted students, 
or as a companion for lonely mathema- 
ticians. With an eight-digit visual dis- 
play and the basic four functions, it sells 
for $565; MSC, 1640 Monrovia Ave., 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627. 


Top Shelf Troubleshooters 


And other upwardly mobile types can 
rise in the book world with one of thirty- 
eight safety-step ladders manufactured 
by the Ballymore Company. The ladders 
are made of steel and aluminum; for a 
free catalog listing a choice of widths, 
tread styles, and handrails, write the Ad. 
Dept., Ballymore Co., Lincoln & Garfield 
Aves., West Chester, PA 19380. 


Bookstand Beats Hand-Holding 


There'll be no hand-holding in the li- 
brary when students use the “Booktilt,” 





a reading stand designed to hold book 
pages down for two-fisted notetakers. 
Made from heavy-duty plastic, it can ac- 
commodate anything from a light paper- 
back to a 20-Ib. tome. Available in “gin- 
ger” ($12.95) or “stained effect” 
($14.95) plus $1 postage & handling 
from Designcraft, Inc., 17117 W. Nine 
Mile Rd., Suite 1430, Southfield, MI 
48075. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Serials Project Gets $ Boost 


A $237,200 grant to the National Se- 
rials Data Program of the Library of 
Congress will speed up the development 
of a “National Serials Data Base in the 
Humanities in Machine-Readable Form” 
as part of the CONSER (Conversion of 
Serials Records) project. An expanded 
LC staff will review, revise, and authen- 
ticate the bibliographic records of hu- 
manities serials contributed by CONSER 
participants. Awarded to LC by the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities 
and the Council on Library Resources, 
this grant is similar to one from the 
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National Science Foundation supporting 
work in progress on scientific and tech- 
nological serials. Joseph W. Price, assis- 
tant chief of LC’s Serial Record Division, 
_ is principal investigator for the humani- 
ties project. 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


Handy IF Manual Selling Fast 


In just 18 months, more than 4,000 
copies of the ALA Intellectual Freedom 
Manual have been purchased by librar- 
ians and others as an aid toward apply- 
ing the principles of intellectual freedom 
to library service. The looseleaf manual, 
compiled by the Office for Intellectual 
Freedom and issued in a printing of 
5,000, is still available at $12.75 from: 
Order Dept., ALA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chi. 60611. 


Feds Hit Porn in Corn 
State; Put Screws on Screw 


The U.S. Government has charged 
Screw magazine publisher Al Goldstein 
and his former partner Jim Buckley with 
a thirteen-count criminal indictment re- 
lated to the illegal use of the mails to 
distribute obscene materials. 


The action is being taken in Kansas on 
the basis of four subscribers in Wichita, 
who turn out to be the same person— 
one postal inspector using three pseudo- 
nyms. 

Considering that Screw makes no di- 
rect mail solicitations, is published and 
primarily distributed in New York City, 
and is not available on any newsstand 
in Kansas, Folio magazine publisher 
Joseph Hanson has called the prosecu- 
tion in Kansas “a remarkable case of 
Federal harassment.” 


The indictment was handed down in 
November 1974. A spokesperson for 
Screw told AL last month that they were 
‘still waiting for a court date to be set 
for a change of venue hearing. If de- 
fense is successful, the trial would be 
moved to New York City. 


“Forum Shopping” 


In similar obscenity cases over the 
last year, the defense has argued that the 
U.S. government went “forum shopping” 
for the best locale in which to win a 
conviction under the Supreme Court 
“local standards” ruling. 


In four cases this spring, defense at- 
torneys have managed to have por- 
nography cases transferred from New 
Hampshire, Iowa, and Ohio back to Los 
Angeles, center of the mail-order por- 
nography industry, and then to get the 
charges dismissed on the grounds that 
an L.A. jury couldn’t deem what anoth- 
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er community might consider obscene. 
In the New Hampshire case, the gov- 
ernment voluntarily agreed to dismiss 
charges after the prosecution conceded 
that material had been sent from Los 
Angeles to New Hampshire at the in- 
stigation of a U.S. postal service officer 
acting under a pseudonym. 


BICENTENNIALIA 


American Issues Forum: On the Air. 
A toll-free “800” number lets Americans 
speak coast-to-coast on the American Is- 
sues Radio Forum, the Bicentennial se- 
ries of National Public Radio. Airing 
monthly on Saturday mornings, each 
program is devoted to one,of the nine 
American Issues Forum topics and has a 


“call-in” portion directed at studio 
guests. A “Listener's Guide,” containing 
backgrgund readings, is available free by 
writing “Listener's Guide,” NPR, 2025 
M St., N.W., Washington, DC 20036; 
include $.10 handling charge if ordering 
over 100 copies. 


. . . In the Headlines. “Courses by 
Newspaper, an NEH-funded program 
offering college-level lectures to the pub- 
lic in newspapers across the country, has 
keyed its Bicentennial course to the 
American Issues Forum. Even if your 
community's newspaper isn’t participa- 
ting, two Course texts can boost Forum 
activities: 1) Essays by such native in- 
tellects as Lewis Mumford, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., and David Broder are 


Reference Books 
for the 
Library User 








from Chicorel 


Chicore! Bibliography to Books on Music and Musicians 


Volume 10 487p. 1974 


A concise sourcebook to books on classical and popular music from opera and religious 
music to jazz, soul music, countn and western, blues and rock. c. 10,000 entries with more 


than 400 subject headings are included. 


Chicorel Index to Short Stories in Anthologies and Collections 


Volumes 12,A.B,C c.60,000 entries c. 2,000 p. 


1974 == . 


Lists in one alphabet, anthologies of short stories and collections by one author, as well as 
authors and short story titles. Included is a subject guide to anthologies and collections under 
which titles are arranged by nationality, by historical era, and by genre, such as adventure, 
animal, children’s mystery stories, sports, and others. 


Chicorel Index to Abstracting and Indexing Services: Serials in Humanities and the Social Sciences 


Volumes 11,A c.33,000entries 920p. 


1974 


Every librarian has been asked: “Where is this periodical indexed?” This volume quickly and 
accurately answers that question. Within one alphabetical sequence the various journals, 
serials, services, and yearbooks are listed. The pertinent abstracting and indexing services 


appear under each entry. 


Chicorel Index to Biographies 
Volumes 15,A c.21,000 entries 900p. 


1974 


The most comprehensive and complete guide to biographies of both current and historical 
figures of all periods and nationalities. Within one alphabetical index the wser will find entries 
under the names of the biographical subjects as well as under their occupatiorts or significant 
activities (such as abolitionist, feminist, pacifist, patriot), their nationalities and historical 


periods. 


e Annual billing on request for our standing order plan. 
e Approval plan or single copy orders also filled promptly. 
e We absorb all handling and service charges. 


7x 10 cloth 


$60.00 per volume 


ORDER DIRECT FROM 
CHICOREL LIBRARY PUBLISHING CORP. 
275 Central Park West, New York, N.Y. 10024 
(212) 787-0765 
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MEDIA REVIEW DIGEST: å 


“.. «recommended for 
all types of libraries.” 
The Booklist ~ 
Reference and 


Subscription Books 


Reviews 
June 15, 1975 


We 


couldn't 
have 
Said it better. 


We tried. 

For months, 

we crammed this space in 
American Libraries and 
Booklist with words trying to 
tell you about our Media 
Review Digest. 

We failed. 

There was too much to tell. 
Then Booklist came along 
and reviewed MRD. If you 
read their review, you'll know 
what else we did azong. 

And a lot more we did right. 
June 15 Booklist. Reference 
and Subscription Books 
Reviews. Media Review Digest. 
Worth checking out. 

(No-risk 30-day approval.) 





plerian 
pres S dept. m 


5000 washtenaw 
ann arbor, michigan 


48104 
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gathered in the 400-page American Is- 
sues Forum: Courses by Newspaper 
Reader, Vol. I, edited by Daniel Aaron. 
2) A companion guide, Courses by 
Newspaper Community Leader's Guide: 
A Source Book for the American Issues 
Forum, Vol. I, suggests speakers, sur- 
veys, films, and debates suitable for 
Forum programs. Both the Reader 
($2.95) and the Leaders Guide ($1.25) 
cover the first four Forum topics and are 
available prepaid from Publisher's Inc., 
P.O. Box 381, Del Mar, CA 92014. 


... On Your Screen. Ourstory, a se- 
ries of nine half-hour television dramas 
exploring the American Issues Forum 
themes, premieredeon PBS stations in 
September. * Information on nonbroad- 
cast use of the programs (videocassettes, 
16mm film) is currently being devel- 
oped; watch this AL department for 
news of availability. 


“Not recommended for Tories,” 
America’s Birthday is a workbook pre- 
senting programs for an alternative Bi- 
centennial celebration. Against a back- 
ground of democratic movements in the 
U.S., the book describes plans for help- 
ing neighborhood groups, individuals, 
high schools, and universities to bring 
about fundamental changes according to 
the original Revolutionary principles. 
Available from Peoples Bicentennial 
Commission, 1346 Connecticut Ave. 
NW, Washington, DC 20036 ($3.95). 


EDUCATION 


Training Community Info Specialists 


Community information—how to gath- 
er, package, disseminate, and evaluate it 
—is the focus of an institute sponsored by 
the Department of Library and Infor- 
mation Services, University of Toledo 
(Ohio). Aided by an $89,432 grant from 
USOE, this program will train fifteen to 
twenty people working with the disad- 
vantaged in social service agencies to 
resolve the information problems of their 
clients. The community information 
traineeships will run from January 5 to 
June 11, 1976, and will provide tuition 
and a living allowance to all participants. 
Contact Director Ray McBeth, DLIS, U. 
of Toledo, 2801 W. Bancroft St., Toledo, 
OH 43606 for further information. 


A Washington Connection 


In Webster’s, nexus means link or con- 
nection; as a project of the American As- 
sociation for Higher Education, NEXUS 
is a “people bank.” For the price of one 
phone call, this rapid referral service 
will answer questions on all areas for 
those in postsecondary education by 
“connecting people who need informa- 





tion with people who can provide it.” 
For instance, you have decided to 
change your introductory course in li- 
brary science into one which is self- 
paced and individualized and you want 
to talk to someone who has completed 
the conversion. To ensure a fast response 
from NEXUS (usual turnaround is two 
working days), phrase your question as 
specifically as possible; explain how you 
plan to use the information; and tell 
what sources you have already tried. The 
NEXUS number: 202-785-8480 be- 
tween 1 and 6 p.m. Eastern time. For 
further information, write NEXUS at 
AAHE, Suite 780, One Dupont Circle, 
Washington, DC 20036. 


SART 
PILI 


AT THE 


LIBRARY 





“Preventative medicine” is the metaphor 
of this attractive two-color brochure 

to promote student enrollment in “Library 
Research and Resources,” a three-credit 
elective course offered by the Department 
of Library Science, University of Arkansas 
(Little Rock). Based on the premise that 
“using the library need not be a 
frustrating experience,” the text describes 
the nature of the course, with a medical 
chart showing conditions and patient 
needs (e.g., condition: “research on 
contract grading”; needs: “ERIC 
microfiche”). The brochure was designed 
by commercial art instructor William 
Worley and the text prepared by library 
science instructor Shelley Wold. 


TECHNOLOGY 


CLR Helps Develop Handy Tool for 
Evaluating Microfiche Readers 


Subscribers to ALA’s Library Tech- 
nology Reports are receiving a new tool 
developed by William R. Hawken for 
the Council on Library Resources that 
will enable any librarian to perform pre- 
cise and expert evaluations of microfiche 
readers, Evaluating Microfiche Readers: 
A Handbook for Librarians, is a spiral- 
bound workbook that comes with nega- 
tive and positive microfiche editions in 
two magnifications. These microfiche are 
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used in the testing patterns and pro- 
cedures of the workbook. The tool was 
developed to pick up where Library 
Technology Reports left off: the evalua- 
tion of several but not all models of read- 
ers. Now, the librarian can evaluate that 
most important element—the image—of 
any machine. A very limited number of 
handbooks are being distributed by 
CLR. A subscription to Library Tech- 
nology Reports (during 1975) is $100. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


First-Timers Can Win $ to Chicago 


The Charles Scribner Sons Awards are 
again being offered to four children’s li- 
brarians (two from elementary schools 
and two from public libraries) to take 
them to the ALA Annual Conference in 
1976. Youre eligible for one of the $250 
gifts if you’re a member of ALA’s Chil- 
dren’s Services Division, have less than 
five years’ experience, and have never 
attended an ALA annual conference. Ap- 
plication blanks are available from Li- 
brary Services Dept., CSS, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10017. Deadline for fil- 
ing is January 1, 1976. 


I Was a Teenage Booklist 


Anyone working with books and teen- 
agers is invited to suggest titles for the 
1975 “Best Books for Young Adults” list 
to be issued by the ALA Young Adult 
Services Division. To qualify, books must 
have been published between November 
1, 1974, and October 31, 1975, should 
have young adult appeal, and “meet ac- 
ceptable standards of literary merit.” 
Suggestions submitted should include 
author, title, publisher, date, price, and 
a brief annotation. The Best Books for 
Young Adults Committee of YASD is also 
looking for black-and-white cover de- 
signs done by teenagers; illustrations 
should be 9” x 334” and include the 
artist's name and school on the back of 
the artwork. Send titles and cover de- 
signs to Chairperson Eleanor K. Pourron, 
Arlington County Public Library, 1015 
N. Quincy St., Arlington, VA 22201 by 
November 15, 1975. 


Children’s Lit Goes to College 


When a college senior asks for Make 
Way for Ducklings, will the university 
library have it? Due to the new interest 
in the study of children’s literature on a 
college level, academic librarians are in- 
creasingly faced with the problem of de- 
veloping a core collection of children’s 
books. No. 3 in the Choice Bibliographic 
Essay Series, Building a Children’s Liter- 
ature Collection, is a two-part guide to 
collection development for academic li- 
brarians. Covering reference works as 
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well as suggested fiction and nonfiction 
titles, it’s available at $3.95 from Choice, 
100 Riverview Center, Middletown, CT 
06457. 


Beyond Pizza and TV 


How do you grab the attention of teen- 
agers? and hold on to it? The Media Se- 
lection and Usage Committee of ALA’s 
Young Adult Services Division is seek- 
ing samples of all types of programs 
being done in libraries with, by, and for 
young adults. Send copies of fliers, pub- 
lications, lists, and/or descriptions of 
young adult programs as.soon as possi- 


ble to Chairperson Donald B. Reynolds, 
Jr., 44 Lower Harrison St., Princeton, 


NJ 08340. 


New Kids’ Mag Makes Splashy Debut 

The National Geographic Society is 
publishing its first new magazine in fifty- 
six years, and from the looks of the pre- 
miere September issue, it was worth the 
wait. National Geographic World, aimed 
at young people ages 8-12, is bright, 
bold, and intelligent. In planning the 
monthly, editors used a consultant psy- 
chiatrist on children’s reading habits, 
test-marketed formats in schools and 
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IF ALL YOU WANT 
IS SHELF LIFE, 
THEN ANY 
BINDING WILL DO. 


If all you're interested in is having well-stocked shelves in your 
library, then books bound in tissue paper would do the job. But if 
you want books that are attractive and strong enough to be read 
and enjoyed again and again, you want BTSB books. Every Bound to 
Stay Bound book is library prebound and lasts up to 5 times longer 
than an ordinary book. In most cases it can be borrowed by over a 
hundred different readers and still come back in good condition; 
and the cost per circulation... as little as 3c each. 

BTSB helps you get your books off the shelf. Send today for our 
free service brochure and catalog of available titles. 


y Bouns=.4 Z.. 


West Morton Road, Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 
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YOU WILL HAVE— 


“CONFIDENGE” 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service— 
All American and ~- 
Foreign Titles 


Promptness is a Traditional 
part of McGregor Service... 
as well as: 


EXPERIENCE 

TRAINED PERSONNEL 
FINANCIAL STABILITY 
AMPLE FACILITIES 
RESPONSIBLE 
MANAGEMENT 


An attractive brochure is 
available for the asking. 
Subscribe to 
McGregor 


———. 
3 e e * ò 
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Periodicals 






Bulletin 
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MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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Ask for your own desk copy of 
Highsmith's newest catalog for 
librarians and AV directors. Use it as 
your convenient source of most everything 
you need—over 7500 different items of 
library and AV equipment. Write — 


The Highsmith Co., Inc. 


P.O. 25-0000 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538 
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The Source 


The pic’s really in color—in National 
Geographic World, a new magazine for 








children. Joan Embery of the San Diego 
Zoo tickles Loretta, a pygmy chimpanzee. 





camps, and dipped into the Society’s li- 
brary of 74 million color photos. The 
result, designed to attract a generation 
accustomed to watching television, fea- 
tures action-oriented articles lavishly il- 
lustrated in color. Twelve issues, $4.85; 
order from National Geographic Society, 
17th & M Sts., N.W., Washington, DC 
20036. 


Screening Sexist Stereotypes... 

. is the one-woman task of Enid 
Davis, whose monthly bibliography- 
newsletter The Liberty Cap lists ap- 
proximately fifty recently published 
titles for pre-schoolers to young adults. 
The books are selected on the basis of 
their portrayal of members of all races 
as individual human beings, “free from 
stereotyping and prejudicial myths.” Ms. 
Davis holds an MLS from Pratt and has 
five years’ experience in children’s pub- 
lic library work, as well as being the 
founder of the Palo Alto chapter of the 
National Organization for Women, Inc. 
(NOW). Six issues, $4; 12 issues, $8: 


LC Gets the Shtik. Milton Berle, the “Thief 
of Bad Gags,” plans to lay 4% million jokes on 
the Library of Congress, according to a recent 
note in the Chicago Tribune. The vast collec- 
tion of one-liners, chestnuts, and mother-in-law 
arcana (roughly one laugh per resident of De- 
troit) are on file in his Beverly Hills home. 
Berle’s phenomenal memory, however, allows 
him to keep a duplicate set of 150,000 cross- 
referenced in his head for instant stand-up 
retrieval. Sample shtik: “Little girl, you over 
there. How old are you, darling? Blink if you 
hear me. Eight years old? I’ve got ties that are 
older than you... .” 


order prepaid from Enid Davis, 1050 
Newell Rd., Palo Alto, CA 94303. 


Children Write Great 
American Novels 


It’s enough to make a rejection-slip 
veteran turn in his pen: eight writers 
have their first novels in print before 
reaching the age of twelve! Five Tales 
of Adventure, a collection of novellas, 
introduces eight young authors from 
P.S. 75 in Manhattan. As first novelists, 
they’ve got what it takes to be a literary 
success: realistic dialogue; suspenseful 
plots; and an eye on the movies (thir- 
teen-year-old Hannah Brown explains 
that she wrote her novel when she was 
ten, but “I’m doing films now.”) A proj- 
ect of the Teachers and Writers Col- 
laborative, Five Tales shows that chil- 
dren are capable of writing sustained 
narrative. The story of the Teachers and 
Writers Collaborative is a good one, too 
—it’s a nonprofit organization sending 
artists into the schools. The paperback 
Five Tales is $3; for it and a brochure 
on T&WC’s other publications, write 
T&WC, 186 W. 4th St., New York 10014. 


RESEARCH 


Pitt to Probe Self-Educating Patrons 
Aided by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the Graduate School of Library and 
Information Sciences at the University 
of Pittsburgh and the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh plan to study the self-learn- 
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ing patterns of persons who use library 
staff and resources in planning and de- 
veloping independent learning projects. 
Project director is Patrick Penland. 


Researching in Ethnic Studies 


Backed by a $45,000 grant from the 
USOE, Fisk University Library (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) is conducting a Research 
Program in Ethnic Studies Librarianship 
for fifteen participants. The program’s 
objectives: stimulating research in li- 
brary problems related to ethnic studies; 
encouraging library personnel to engage 
in research for professional develop- 
ment; and developing writing skills. Up 
to three months may be devoted to re- 
search projects, and participants are not 
required to conduct their research at 


Fisk. 


The Way to Negotiate 


Gerald Jahoda, a professor at the 
School of Library Science at Florida 
State University, has been awarded a 
USOE/Office of Libraries and Learning 
Resources grant to study and analyze the 
process of answering reference queries. 
A previous OLLR grant enabled Jahoda 
to test a descriptive model of the refer- 
ence process and to develop instructional 
materials for teaching. From the first 
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grant, Jahoda has produced a videotape 
of reference interviews, illustrating both 
good and poor negotiation techniques. 
Contact Jahoda at FSU, Tallahassee, FL 
32306 for further information. 


REFERENCE 


Looking It Up 

After seven years of teaching in- 
service reference courses, Librarian 
James M. Hillard was convinced that a 
new approach to reference teaching was 
needed. His search led to writing Where 
to Find What: A Handbook to Reference 
Service, “the direct opposite to the text- 
book approach” for ‘harried reference li- 
brarians. Published by Scarecrow Press, 
this manual arranges reference works 
alphabetically by subject instead of by 
type within a broad discipline. An- 
notated. 265 p., $10 (75-6723; 0-8108- 
0813-7). Scarecrow, P.O. Box 656, Me- 
tuchen, NJ 08840. 


Agency Varies 

The United States Tariff Commission 
(Washington, DC 20436) has changed 
its name to the United States Interna- 
tional Trade Commission. Questions on 
the change or on publications should be 


F 
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sent to Librarian Dorothy J. Berkowitz 
(202-523-0208) or Law Librarian Pa- 
tricia Greer (202-523-0338) . 


Encyclopedia as Celebrity Register 


Noam Chomsky and Walter Cronkite 
each have one; Norman Podhoretz and 
Normañ Cousins don't: an entry in the 
fourth edition of The New Columbia En- 
cyclopedia, recently published by the 
Columbia University Press and distrib- 
uted by Lippincott. Described in an 
amusing Aug. 3 feature by New York 
Times writer Israel Shenker, the new edi- 
tion weighs in at 1042 pounds and con- 
tains more than 50,000 articles, 6.6 mil- 
lion words, and 3,000 pages. It’s $69.50 
until December 31 (add $10 to the price 
after that date); and $135 with leather 
binding. 


SCHOOL MEDIA CENTER 


Young Frankensteins 


Young people searching for informa- 
tion on past science projects in order to 
bring method to benign inventive mad- 
ness may find it through the Science 
Fair Project Index authored by the Sci- 
ence Technology Division of the Akron- 
Summit County (Ohio) Public Library. 
This 734-page bibliography indexes ma- 
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Oblique lets you utilize every inch of your 
available filing space. But that’s only 
half the story: Oblique’s 14 different sizes 
give you all the tools necessary for the most 
efficient filing operation possible. Install in 
open or closed cabinets, or in shelving units. 
Write for free illustrated information on 
Oblique: the most durable, most versatile 
suspended folder ever made. 7 


JB LUNE 


SUSPENDED FILING COMPARTMENTS 


R.P GILLOTTE & CO., INC. 
2230 Commerce Drive/Columbia, South Carolina 29205 
803 799-5158 


Drake Edens Library, Columbia College, S. C. 
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terials related to science fair projects 
published in more than 300 books and 
six periodicals between 1960 ang 1972. 
Also included are references to Books on 
organizing and displaying a science fair. 
$25 (74-30269; 0-8108-0783-1). Scare- 
crow, Box 656, Metuchen, NJ 08840. 


School -+ Public — Community 
Library 

The City of Pipestone (Minn.) has 
combined its school and public libraries 
into one building—a community library. 
Included in the new facility are adult 
and student reading areas, a children’s 
library room, conference rooms, and an 


Filing proofslips? 

Searching NUC? 

Waiting for cards? 

Buying CARDSET or MCRS? 
Doing original cataloging? 


Discover MARCFICHE! 


LC & contributed cataloging 
of books in English since 1967 


grows by 2,200 new titles each week. 


Cumulatively indexed weekly 
by ME, Title, ISBN, Card & 
Call Number. 


$3.75 per week delivered via airmail. 


MARC APPLIED RESEARCH COMPANY 
Post Office Box 40035, Washington, D. C. 20016 


CIRCLE 376 ON READER CARD 


Last year, 
a tabletop 
microfiche 
duplicator - 
this good woulc 
have cost you twice as much. 


Last year, you didn’t have Bruning’s OP 10 
fiche duplicator. This year you do. It's portable, 
compact, easy to operate, and delivers up to 
200 fiche an hour. With the quality of most high 
price duplicators. That alone makes it the most 
exciting low-volume copier on the market. 


But at $1,700, it’s also the best value. 
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AV storage room and lab. Hours are 
generous, including Saturdays from 10 
to 5. Funds for the library are provided 
by school and city, with both equally 
represented on the library board. The 
population served has been expanded 
beyond the limits of Pipestone to include 
all those living in School District 583. 


SMQ Open to Subscriptions 


Media specialists who do not belong 
to ALA’s American Association of School 


Librarians can now subscribe to the divi-. 


sion’s quarterly journal, School Media 
Quarterly. Previously SMQ was avail- 
able only to AASL members. $15/yr.; 
$4 for each back cgpy. Order from Sub- 
scription Services, ALA, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Photography as the Fourth “R” 


Eastman Kodak has published two re- 
source books on photography, designed 
to present academic subjects through 
student-involvement projects. Divided 
into elementary and secondary school 
levels, each volume of Classroom Proj- 
ects Using Photography offers more than 
thirty projects, ranging from “Making a 
Picture Diary” for children to “Angles 
and Areas: A Photography Project for 
Math.” Also featured is “Tools and Tips,” 
a section with recommendations for 
equipment selection and picture-taking. 





© 





CIRCLE 372 ON READER CARD 


$6.95 each; Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. 
454, Rochester, NY 14650. 


INFORMATION SCIENCE 


Open Sesame 


Computer commands are listed on an 
812” by 11” chart, On-Line Commands: 
A Quick User's Guide for Bibliographic 
Search Systems. Published by the Na- 
tional Federation of Abstracting & In- 
dexing Services, this ready-reference 
chart provides commands for the OR- 
BIT, ELHILL, DIALOG, RECON, and 
TYMFACT systems. $1 prepaid (special 
rates for multiple copies); NFAIS, 3401 
Market St., Philadelphia, PA 19104. 


Guide to Govt. Info Programs 


The activities of over fifty major fed- 
eral scientific and technical information 
programs in thirteen departments and 
independent agencies are described in a 
103-page report, Federal Scientific and 
Technical Communication Activities: 
1974 Progress Report. Among the agen- 
cies included are the Library of Con- 
gress, the Government Printing Office, 
and the Smithsonian Science Informa- 
tion Exchange. $2.25 microfiche; $5.25 
hard cover from the National Technical 
Information Service, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Springfield, VA 22151 
(order no. PB-242 318). 






Contact your local Bruning office for more 
information. Or write Bruning, 1834 Walden 
Office Square, Schaumburg, Illinois 60172. 


The bold force in micrographics. 


BRUNING 


DIVISION OF 
® ADDRESSOGRAPH MULTIGRAPH 
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PUBLISHING WORLD 


SHORT TAKES 


Small Press, the Best. In February, 
Small Press Review published “Fifty 
Titles” of worthy small press books pub- 
lished in 1974. An SPR reader, Noel 
Peattie of the University of California 
Shields Library in Davis, got the mes- 
sage and checked the list against the li- 
brary’s holdings, which included twenty- 
two of the recommended titles. 

“As I worked (whistling of course), I 
wondered how many other librarians 
from Alabama to Wyoming were doing 
the same that morning. You weren't? 
Why in samhill not?” Peattie protested in 
a letter to SPR as though he were writing 
to AL. He calculated that if you ordered 
all these titles, the bill would come to 
less than $150. Peattie suggested that li- 
brarians go back to the February SPR to 
stock up on the 50 worthies and then 
write editor Len Fulton to tell him 
whether you got your money’s worth. 
When asked by American Libraries 
when he plans to run another list, Ful- 
ton replied: “We'll probably do another 
‘Fifty Titles’ thing in our December is- 
sue. And our October issue (out Oct. 
15th) will be our big Fall Announcement 
issue—we ll probably call it the Pumpkin 
Issue.” Subscriptions are $6/yr. for in- 
dividuals and $10/yr. for institutions 
from Dustbooks, Box EE, Paradise, CA 
95969. 


Kids, Kaboodles, and Catalogs. 
Adding an inevitable dimension to the 
Whole Earth craze, Bantam Books is 
coming out with The Whole Kids Cata- 
log on October 15. Designed for kids 
from 5 to 15, this original paperback 
seems to live up to its publisher's prom- 
ises to “provide amusement and adven- 
ture in the book itself, as well as serve 
as a springboard for boundless activi- 
ties.” Featuring 224 large-format, illus- 
trated pages, the catalog can be used as: 
an activity book of things to do or make 
(e.g., animals and soldiers to color, air- 
planes to fold, or diagrams to follow in 
building robots out of spools); a source 
book for information on how to get in- 
volved in hundreds of activities (reading 
Tarot cards, staging magic shows, cre- 
ating sand castles); and a guide book to 
fun and free things to write for (posters, 
coloring books, etc.). Peter Cardoza, 
creator of A Wonderful World for Chil- 
dren, wrote the lively text, and Ted 
Menten designed this inventive catalog 
for exploring minds and restless fingers. 
The pop cover, which reads and looks 
like a circus billboard, is a real kid- 
pleaser. $5.95. 


Guide on Copyright. The Association 
of American Publishers is offering a pam- 
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phlet entitled “Copyright Permissions: A 
Guide for Noncommercial Use” that 
spells out the process of obtaining per- 
mission to reproduce sections of copy- 
righted works. Aimed at educators, li- 
brarians, and other noncommercial users, 
the guide sets down some principles 
meant to help users determine whether 
permission is needed. The presentation 
here of “systematic duplication” and 
“systematic interlibrary exchange of pho- 
tocopies of copyrighted articles . . .” nat- 
urally reflects the publishing commun- 
ity’s conservative (i.e., protective) bias. 
The section “How to Seek Permissions,” 
however, should prove helpful to librar- 
ians and patrons. Free copies are avail- 
able from AAP, 1920 L St., N.W., Suite 
750, Washington, DC 20036. 


Nothing is New. And to prove it, you 
might want to have a look at White Col- 
lar, by Giacomo Patri, first published 
privately in 1940 but as close to contem- 
porary experience as food stamps. A 
novel in linocuts, it tells the story of a 
man caught in the upheaval of the 1929 
crash and the Great Depression. Patri 
is very much a product of those times, 
and his art—best known from the Patri 
School of Art Fundamental in San Fran- 
cisco—quivers with outrage at the suffer- 
ing of the impoverished. As Rockwell 
Kent said in his introduction to the orig- 
inal edition, “A million novels could be 
founded on that crash . . . A thousand 
lifetimes would be spent reading them. 
One story might epitomize them all: this 
story does.” A resurrected classic intro- 
duced by Rockwell Kent, with an after- 
word by John L. Lewis; paper, $3.95 


(0-89087-101-9; 75-9440). 





Urgency of Poetry. From the plethora 
of foundation- and university-supported 
quarterlies, chapbooks, and unbound lit- 
tle mags turning their pages over to 
poetry today, it seems more and more 





people are feeling the urgency to write 
poetry than read it. One of the newest 
parta publishing poetry is the Mid- 
atlantioReview edited by Stephen Baily, 
Gualterio Blanco, and Billy Collins. Its 
only issue to date (Summer 1975) leaves 
one with the sense of being tantalized 
and wanting more—at least of some of 
the contributors’ works. Arthur Lane’s 
opening poem, “Living with the Ani- 
mals,” captures the haplessness of a man 
reduced to peering in windows and ask- 
ing too many questions, Jeffrey Greene’s 
“Phobia” and “The Trucker’s Wife” both 
evoke a brutal yet poignant instant of 
personal relationships. Subscriptions are 
$4 a year from Box 330, Mamaroneck, 
NY 10543. 





Wa antl 

Look Down... for Pop-Tops. For the 
bored, the trendy, and eco-freaky, Pop- 
topping by Pop-Top Terp can potentially 
provide years of diversion and certainly 
instant euphoria. For even the fat-fin- 
gered and faint-hearted will be encour- 
aged to make pop-top togs by the au- 
thor’s clearly written and amusing in- 
struction. Beginning with the element 
basic to all pop-top construction, pop-top 
chains made by linking tabs into rings, 
the book takes one from easy accessories 
through headgear, carryalls, evening 
gowns, and finally fo sych esoterica as 
fringed lampshades. (For foolishness, 
there’s “toggies for doggies.”) The au- 
thor explains how to work out patterns 
for these zany duds on the typewriter 
with O’s and hyphens, and each con- 
struction note gives the materials and 
number of pop-tops needed, And for 
those who want to reach beyond the sug- 
gestions in the book, there’s a section on 
how to design, size, and make your own 
patterns. Easily combined with other 
crafts like knitting and macramé, one’s 
imagination is the only limit to one of 
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the world’s most ecologically sound oc- 
cupations. As the author reminds us, 
pop-topping not only keeps „Mother 
Earth clean, but pop-top togs ar® shrink 


resistant. From Chilton Book Co., $12.50 
(0-8019-6226-9; 75-4249). 


Adornment with Denim. Levi.Strauss’ 
blue jeans (made from a coarse twilled 
fabric and serviceable as overalls, work 
uniforms, or cowboy outfits) are the sub- 
ject of a bright new book which not only 
documents an American phenomenon, 
but is sure to inspire anybody with a 
notion to decorate their denims. Out of 
a contest with 10,000 entries sponsored 
by the Strauss firm in 1973, 75 garments 
embroidered, beaded, painted, and stud- 
ded were selected for an exhibition at 
the Museum of Contemporary Crafts in 
New York City, and these, gorgeously 
photographed in full color by Baron 
Wolman and the denim artists, are 
shown in American Denim: A New Folk 
Art (some in gatefolds). The result is a 
fresh and vital resurgence of 1960 flower 
children craft—and of the need and abil- 
ity to shape things to one’s own measure 
and impress one’s signature on the turbu- 
lent times. A penetrating essay by Peter 
Beagle puts it all into focus, and many 
of the winning artists themselves con- 


tribute provocative comments. The book 
is “presented by” Richard M. Owens, the 
publicist who organized the 1978 con- 
test, and Tony Lane, the graphic artist 
who designed the book. From Harry N. 
Abrams for $15 (0-8190-0291-5; 74- 
31430); paperback from Warner Books, 
$7.95. 


MAGAZINES 
Global Hope 


Amnesty International’s U.S. section 
publishes an international journal on 
human rights called Matchbox. Reflect- 
ing ATs charter, it informs the public 
about violations of human rights by 
governments through imprisoning, re- 
stricting, detaining, or denying rights be- 
cause of beliefs or ethnic origins, color, 
or language. Most of Matchbox is given 
over to reports of people being held pris- 
oner in various countries (giving their 
names in many cases) with addresses for 
sending in appeals for justice. It also in- 
cludes reports of successful AI cam- 
paigns to free individuals (AI adoptees ) 
such as Daniel Chi Hak-soun, a bishop 
in South Korea, who had been sentenced 
to fifteen years of hard labor for lending 
money to a dissident poet. Besides giv- 


Best Sellers: The Status of Paperback Rights 
(as of September 3, 1976) 


Adams, Richard. Shardik. Avon, 2-76, pns 
+Agee, Philip. inside the Company. Bantam, dns, pns 
Allen, Woody, Without Feathers. Warner, tent. 6-76, pns 
Bellow, ee Gift. Avon, tent. fall °76, pns 


Bloomfield, 


arold H., et al. TM. Dell, 1-76, pns 


Bradlee, Benjamin. Conversations with Kennedy. Pocket Books, 5-76, pns 
Breslin, Jimmy. How the Good Guys Finally Won. Ballantine, 4-76, $1.75 
Bronowski, Jacob. The Ascent of Man. Little, Brown, rns 
Buchheim, Lothar-Gunther. The Boat. Bantam, dns, pns 
Clavell, James. Shogun. Dell, spring ’76, pns 
Crichton, Michael. The Great Train Robbery. Bantam, dns, pns 

+Doctorow, E. L. Ragtime, Bantam, dns, pns 

+Douglas-Hamilton, lain and Oria. Among the Elephants. Bantam, dns, pns 
Durocher, Leo and Linn, Ed. Nice Guys Finish Last. Pocket Books, 5-76, pns 


+Ephron, Nora. Crazy Salad. Knopf, rns 


Hailey, Arthur. The Moneychangers. Bantam, dns, pns 
Higgins, Jack. The Eagle Has Landed. Bantam, dns, pns 
+Kosinski, Jerzy. Cockpit. Bantam, dns, pns 
+MacLean, Alistair. Circus. Fawcett, dns, pns 


*+Metz, Rofert. CBS. Playboy Press, rns 


Michener, James. Centennial. Fawcett, 11-75, $2.75 
Morehouse, Laurence E. and Gross, Leonard. Total Fitness in 30 Minutes a 


Week. Pocket Books, 2-76, $1.95 


Porter, Sylvia. Sylvia Porter’s Money Book. Doubleday, rns 
Reuben, David. The Save Your Life Diet. Ballantine, 5-76, $1.75 

+Ringer, Robert. Winning Through Intimidation. Fawcett, dns, pns 
Rossner, Judith. Looking for Mr. Goodbar. Pocket Books, 4-76, pns 
White, Theodore H. Breach of Faith. Dell, 5-76, pns 


dns date of publication not set 
pns price not set 
* Publishers Weekly best-seller 
candidate 
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ing histories of unjustly treated people, 
Matchbox prints sample letters and peti- 
tions readers should send to the oppres- 
sors. There is some reprinted material 
such as a recent cover feature from the 
New York Review of Books, “Will South 
Africa Explode?” a review of two books 
by South African lawyers driven into 
exile because of their work on behalf of 
individuals and organizations considered 
subversive. In tabloid format, photo- 
graphs. 

No ads, 8% x 11, quarterly, $2 (free 
to prisoners on request): Amnesty Inter- 
national USA, 3618 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco, CA 94118. 


Craftier Crafts 


Handcrafters News brings informa- 
tion on how to increase marketing possi- 
bilities, where to find hard-to-get sup- 
plies or new crafts materials, and other 
nitty-gritty subjects not only to the bulg- 
ing world of craftspeople, but to thera- 
pists, teachers, and shop/ gallery owners. 
This newsletter has given the word on 
such topics as the importance of photo- 
graphing one’s craft in marketing it, 
where to send articles on crafts, and the 
value of the Embroiderers’ Guild of 
America. Each issue examined features 
a story on a successful craftsperson and 
advises readers on how to make them- 
selves and their products known, Regu- 
lar reports are given on craft shops and 
what theyre buying, fairs and shows, 
sources of supplies, new craft materials 
evaluated by HN’s Product Review 
Board, and marketing and business tips 
(e.g., pay attention to zoning require- 
ments if home craft is becoming profit- 
able enough to be considered a busi- 
ness). Editors promise special reports in 
the future on craft products especially 
suited for the physically, mentally, and 
emotionally disturbed. 

No ads, no art, 8% x 11, monthly, $14 
per year for charter subscribers (regu- 
larly, $18): 808 High Mountain Rd., 
Franklin Lakes, NJ 07417. —E.M. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Sources for Keeping Self and Checkbook in Good Working Order 


Coping with Inflation » 








How to Use “In Demand” 
Bibliographies 

American Libraries is publishing 
“In Demand” bibliographies by spe- 
cial arrangement with the Publishers’ 
Library Promotion Group, which pre- 
pares the series. PLPG is a body of 
representatives from some one hun- 
dred trade book publishers. 

As the name says, PLPG bibliogra- 
phies cover areas in which patron de- 
mand is great for new and recent 
books. AL’s first list, “Modern Wom- 
an: Life Styles, Roles, Concerns,” ap- 
peared on pages 314-16 of the May 
issue. 

The bibliographies can be used as 
a checklist against your holdings; for 
putting together a special display of 
items already in the collection; for 
readers advisory work; for program 
planning; as student and faculty aids; 
for your own current awareness; and 
for many other needs that arise in re- 
lation to timely topics and user de- 
mand. 

“In Demand” is not designed to be 
an evaluative selection/ ordering tool. 
Full information about the books is 
available in the publishers’ and/or 
jobbers’ new book catalogs. Addresses 
are found in standard bibliographic 
sources. Prices indicated are pub- 
lishers’ retail prices and are subject to 
change without notice. Any reseller is 
free to charge other prices. 































List No. 8 includes books published 
as adult trade (nontextbook) titles 
January 1974—July 1975, and paper- 
backs published as originals or simul- 
taneously with hardcover editions. 






Symbols: NF—nonfiction; G—general inter- 
est; YA—of interest to young adults; CIP— 
cataloging in publication data. 


Alth, Max, All About Keeping Your Car 
Alive. 1974, 224p., Hawthorn, $3.95 pa- 
per. G/NF/YA 

Easy-to-follow instructions on how to keep 
your vehicle in good working order in an 
economy where reliable mechanics are hard 
to find and repair bills are mushrooming. 


Auerbach, Sylvia, Your Money: and 
How to Make It Stretch. 1974, 232p., 
Doubleday, CIP, $3.95 paper. 

G/NF/YA 
An easy-going approach to money manage- 
ment for people who need a realistic but 
flexible guide to budgets, taxes, credit, bor- 
rowing, etc. 
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Barkas, Janet, Meatless Cooking: Celeb- 
rity Style. 1975, 280p., Grove Press/dis- 
tributed by Random House, CIP, $8.95. 
G/NF 
The first collection of gourmet meatless rec- 
ipes from well known persons that includes 
a shopping list for each recipe as well as in- 
triguing interviews with the celebrities. 


Bendick, Jeanne and Robert. The Con- 
sumers Catalog of Economy and Ecol- 
ogy. 1974, 160p., McGraw-Hill, CIP, 
$7.95 cloth, $4.95 p&per. G/NF/YA 
Ina clear, lively, person-to-person style, this 
book shows consumers how to get their 
moneys worth in ways that do the least 
harm to the environment. 


Berland, Theodore and the Editors of 
Consumer Guide®, Consumer Guide®, 
Rating Foods. 1975, 320p., Consumer 
Guide®/distributed by Simon and 
Schuster, $8.95 cloth, $4.95 paper. 
G/NF 
Foods found in the supermarket are rated on 
the basis of their specific nutritional value 
without regard to prices, brands, prestige. 


Bramson, Ann Sela, Soap. 1975, 120p., 
Workman/distributed by Hyperion 
Press, CIP, $2.50 paper. G/NF 


Recipes for making soap (castile, coco-olive, 
all-vegetable and other variations) at home. 


Brecher, Jeremy and Tim Costello, Com- 
mon Sense for Hard Times. 1975, 320p., 
Straight Arrow/distributed by Simon 
and Schuster, $8.95. G/NF i 

Offers practical advice on how workers, as 
individuals and in groups, can cope with 
their workday lives and take responsibility 
for their jobs. 


Breitbart, Vicki and others, The Day 
Care Book: The Why, What, and How 
of Community Day Care. 1974, 224p., 
Alfred A. Knopf/Random House, CIP, 
$7.95 cloth, $3.95 paper. G/NF 

A ground-breaking book that springs from 
the growing movement for universal daycare 
facilities, showing how knowledge, coopera- 
tion, effort and action can lead to better lives 
for parents and children. 


Brown, Jan, Buy It Right: A Shoppers 
Guide to Home F urnishings. 1974, 
190p., Watts, $2.95 paper. 

G/NF/YA 
How to judge furniture on the basis of qual- 
ity and price; budgeting; shopping; selec- 
tion. 


Burger, Robert E. and Jan J. Slavicek, 
Simplified Guide to Personal Bank- 
ruptcy. 1975, 100p., Crown, $5.95 pa- 
per. G/NF 





Written for the average wage-earner and 
home-owner, explains protection provided 
by the l@w and all aspects of bankruptcy, in- 
cluding a plan to help avoid it. 


Butler, Robert N., M.D., Why Survive?: 
Being Old in America. 1975, 384p., 
Harper & Row, CIP, $15. G/NF 
Describes and calls for radical change in the 
actual working of our social and economic 
policies—pensions, Social Security, health 
care, housing, and inflation-produced pov- 
erty—towards the over-65. 


Chilton’s Motor/Age Labor Guide and 
Parts Manual, 1975. 1975, 1,568p., Chil- 
ton, $18. NF 

Designed for the professional auto me- 
chanic, but useful information for the con- 
sumer to have, this book tells how much 
time is needed and the approximate cost of 
parts for various auto repair operations. 


Cobb, Hubbard, Preventive Mainte- 
nance for Your House or Apartment: A 
Money-Saving Guide on How to Spot 
Trouble and Get It Cured Before It Hap- 
pens. 1975, 106p., Random House/Pe- 
quot Press, CIP, $10 cloth, $5.95 paper. 

G/NF 
Comprehensive handbook which lists poten- 
tial trouble spots in your house or apart- 
ment, tips on when to inspect them, what 
the warning signals are, and how to correct 
the situation before a crisis occurs, 


Cobleigh, Ira U. and the Editors of U.S. 
News & World Report Books, What 
Everyone Should Know about Credit 
Before Buying or Borrowing Again. 
1975, 256p., U.S. News & World Re- 
port/distributed by Simon and Schuster, 
$6.95. G/NF 


This book educates the consumer to use 
credit wisely by providing a complete guide 
to all aspects of borrowing. 


Consumers’ Alliance, Boston Bargain 
Finder. 1974, 386p., Crown, $3.95 pa- 
per. G/NF/YA 

How to get the mostefor your money from 
stores, rummage sales, th®ift shops, etc. in 
the Boston area. 


Denenberg, Herbert S., (edited by Ar- 
thur E. Rowse), The Shoppers Guide- 
book to Life Insurance, Health Insur- 
ance, Auto Insurance, Homeowners In- 
surance, Doctors, Lawyers, Dentists 
Pension Plans, etc. 1974, 160p., Con- 
sumer News/distributed by Acropolis 
Books, CIP, $3.50 paper. G/NF 

Comparative costs as well as expert advice 
on buying insurance, utilizing 23 of Denen- 
bergs Shoppers Guides, covering almost 


every type of insurance and health service 
plan available. 

Dines, James, The Invisible Cras: What 
It Is, Why It Happened, How to Protect 
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1975, 384p., Ran- 


Yourself Against It. 
dom House, CIP, $10.95. G/NF 
Publisher of The Dines Letter shows how 
we got into the present economic crisis and 
offers specific recommendations for steps to 
take right now to survive the crash which he 
feels is impending. 


Dorfman, John (adapted by/from TV 
series, Maryland Center for Public 
Broadcasting), Consumer Survival Kit. 
1975, 320p., Praggeae CIP, $10 cloth, 
$3.95 paper. G/NF 

An essential money-saving guide, with 
checklists, charts, etc., for consumer sur- 
vival: what to look for, what to look out for, 
in twenty basic areas. 


Editors of U.S. News & World Report, 
Teach Your Wife How to Be a Widow. 
1975, 301p., U.S. News & World Re- 
port/distributed by Simon & Schuster, 
$6.95. G/NF 

An informative book that instructs an in- 
dividual with no special training to deal 
with such matters as investments, taxes, 
housing and employment. 


Ende, Jean ang Clifford Earl, Buy It 
Right! An Introduction to Consumerism. 
1974, 207p., Dutton, CIP, $7.95 cloth, 
$3.95 paper. G/NF/YA 

All the basic facts you need to know when 
you go out to buy, written in easy-to-under- 
stand language and illustrated with simple 
charts and diagrams. 


Fenten, Barbara and D.X., Natural 
Foods. 1974, 72p., Watts, CIP, $4.33 li- 
brary, $1.25 paper. G/NF/YA 

What natural foods are; facts about vita- 


mins; how to get the most for your natural- 
foods dollar. 
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Furcolo, Foster, You and the Law (Not 
for Lawyers)/Everybody’s Legal Guide. 
1975, 190p., Acropolis, CIP, $7.95 cloth, 
$3.50 paper. G/NF 

Describes laws in action in everyday situa- 
tions, so that an individual can know what 


protection, economic and legal, he is en- 
titled to. 


Goldman, Bruce, Robert Franklin, Ken- 
neth Pepper, “Your Check Is in the 
Mail.” 1974, 288p., Workman/distrib- 
uted by Hyperion Press, CIP, $6.95. 
G/NF 
Manual for the individual debtor with spe- 


cific ploys for staying in debt legally and: 


profitably. 


Gottlieb, Kathryn,*Home Free. 1974, 
192p., Crown, $6.95 cloth, $4.95 paper. 

G/NF 
Tested ideas to beat inflation and furnish a 
home economically, but with good taste and 
in style. 


Haskins, James S., The Consumer Move- 
ment. 1975, 122p., Watts, CIP, $6.95. 
G/NF/YA 
Describes the growing movement for con- 
sumer protection and its future, and stresses 
the importance of being an intelligent, 
knowledgeable user/ purchaser. 


Hériteau, Jacqueline, Take-It-Along 
Cookbook, 1975, 256p., Hawthorn, 
$9.95. G/NF 


Popular and economical recipes for the var- 
ious courses of shared parties—parties to 
which everyone brings a dish. 


Jackson, Dorothy, What Every Woman 
Should Know ... about Her Car. 1974, 
201p., Chilton, CIP, $7.95 cloth, $4.95 
paper. G/NF 

Ms. Jackson, a mechanic of 31 years’ experi- 
ence, gears this complete guide to every- 
thing automotive to women drivers, explain- 
ing mechanics in simple terms, how to do 
minor repairs, how to buy a new or used car, 
how to avoid being cheated, and much more. 


Klein, Roger and William Wolman, Beat 
Inflation. 1975, 192p., Simon and Schus- 
ter, $7.95. G/NF 
A positive strategy showing how both the 
large and small investor can manage to profit 
from inflationary times. 


Lerza, Catherine and Michael Jacobson 
(editors), Food for People Not for Profit: 
A Sourcebook on the Food Crisis, 1975, 
466p., Ballantine/Random House, CIP, 
$1.95 paper. G/NF 

Handbook to educate the consumer about 
the effect food-industry policies have on 
what we eat, and alternative approaches for 
obtaining the best nutrition at the lowest 
cost. 


Liman, Ellen and Carol Panter, Decor- 
ating Your Room: A Do-It-Yourself 
Guide. 1974, 128p., Watts, CIP, $9.95. 

| G/NF/YA 
Ideas on dividing shared rooms, making and 





decorating furniture, bedspreads, etc.; doing 
it yourself simply and economically. 


Massacrier, Jacques, Simple Living: An 
Illustrated Workbook for the New Farm 
and Home. 1975, 192p., Links/distrib- 
uted by Hyperion Press, $7.95 paper. 

G/NF 
Fact-filled, informative, practical beginner’s 
guide to living naturally and in tune with 
the earth. 


McCracken, Paul and Murray L. Wei- 
denbaum, Fiscal Responsibility: Tax In- 
creases or Spending Cuts? 1974, 106p., 
NYU Press, $5.95. G/NF 
Suggestions to insure a balanced growth in 
the national budget without major infla- 
tionary pressures. 


Meadmore, Clement, How to Make Fur- 
niture without Tools. 1975, 128p., Pan- 
theon/Random House, CIP, $4.95 pa- 
per. G/NF/YA 

Instruction for the assembly without tools of 
more than two dozen pieces of furniture 
which are comfortable, attractive, and inex- 
pensive. 


Mermelstein, David (editor), The Eco- 
nomic Crisis Reader: Understanding De- 
pression, Inflation, Unemployment, En- 
ergy, Food, Wage-Price Controls, and 
Other Disorders of American and World 
Capitalism. 1975, 448p., Vintage/Ran- 
dom House, CIP, $4.95 paper. G/NF 


Newcomb, Duane, The Postage Stamp 
Garden Book: How to Grow All You Can 
Eat in Very Little Space. 1975, 150p., 
Tarcher/Hawthorn, $7.95: cloth, $4.95 
paper. G/NF 

Clearly-written, well illustrated guide to 
growing a maximum of food with a mini- 
mum of care in any space that may be avail- 


able. 


Palmer, Bruce, Making Children’s Furni- 
ture and Play Structures. 1974, 144p., 
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From Massacrier’s Simple Living (Links). 


Workman/distributed by Hyperion 
Press, CIP, $8.95 cloth, $3.95 paper. 
G/NF 
Inexpensive play structures, spaces and fur- 
niture to be constructed from cardboard and 
plywood without hammer and nails. 


Palmer, Bruce, Wine-Making at Home. 
1975, 120p., Workman/distributed by 
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Hyperion Press, CIP, $2.50 paper. 
G/NF 

Step-by-step instructions for making supe- 

rior, cheap wine at home, from choosing 


the grapes and equipment to sealing the 
bottles. : 


Paradis, Adrian A., Inflation in Action. 
1974, 192p., Messner/Simon and Schus- 
ter, CIP, $5.29 library. NF/YA 
Comprehensive survey of the history and 
causes of inflation, how it affects both gov- 
ernment and the individual, methods of con- 
trol, and possible solutions. 


Porter, Sylvia, Sylvia Porters M oney 
Book: How to Earn It, Spend It, Save It, 
Invest It, Borrow It, And How to Use It 
to Better Your Life. 1975, 1,120p., Dou- 
bleday, $14.95. G/NF 

Teaches the reader how to win in all spheres 
of economic life. 


Riessman, Frank and Alan Gartner, The 
Service Society and the Consumer Van- 
guard. 1974, 281p., Harper & Row, CIP, 
$8.95. .G/NF 

An analysis of social services and institutions 
which gives particular attention to the 
emerging consumer movements. 


Ross, Betty and the Editors of U.S. News 
& World Report Books, How to Beat the 
High Cost of Travel. 1975, 320p., U.S. 
News & World Report/distributed by Si- 
mon & Schuster, $6.95. G/NF 
Practical information on all aspects of travel, 
including descriptions of travel bargains 
now available and tips on finding new bar- 
gains. 

Rothenberg, Henry H., What You 
Should Know about Condominiums. 
1974, 151p., Chilton, CIP, $5.50 cloth, 
$2.95 paper. G/NF 

Authoritative guide and handbook on all as- 
pects—legal, financial and social—of buying 
and owning a condominium, written by a 
lawyer/ broker. 


Rutberg, Sidney, The Money Balloon. 
1975, 224p., Simon and Schuster, $7.95. 

G/NF 
The author proposes a clear and specific 
strategy for investing and protecting your 
hard-earned money in an inflationary envi- 
ronment. 


Sear, Hazel M., The Sew-Easy Guide to 
Menswear. 1975, 224p., Hawthorn $9.95 
paper. G/NF 

Easy-to-follow, step-by-step workbook that 
shows how to sew men’s clothing: shirts, 
jackets, trousers, vests, and ties, 


Skelsky, Alice, Farming in a F lowerpot. 
1975, 120p., Workman/distributed by 
Hyperion Press, CIP, $2.50 paper. 
G/NF 
Essential information on small-scale garden- 
ing; growing nurturing edibles on window- 
sills, balconies, coffee cans, and the like. 
Spies, Henry R., Seichi Konzo, Wayne 
Thoms, and Jean Calvin, 350 Ways to 
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Save Energy (and Money) in Your Home 
and Car. 1974, 192p., Crown, $5.95 
cloth, $3.95 paper. G/NF 

Hundreds of helpful tips on how to make 
the most use of energy sources in the home 
and car, exploring money-saving uses of fuel 
oil, electricity, and modern appliances. 


Squeglia, Michael, All About Repairing 
Major Household Appliances. 1974, 
240p,. Hawthorn, $4.95 paper. G/NF 
Do-it-yourself, step-by-step instructions for 
repairing malfunctions most often found in 
large household appliances. 


Stern, Gloria, How to Start Your Own 
Food Co-Op. 1974, 214p., Walker, $7.95 
cloth, $4.95 paper. G/NF 
Guidelines for setting*up a co-op, running 
one successfully, dividing duttes, shopping 
in quantity, etc.; all guidelines to fight in- 
flation. 
Stillman, Richard J., Do-It-Yourself Con- 
tracting to Build Your Own Home. 1974, 
179p., Chilton, CIP, $8.95 cloth. 

G/NF 
A management professor tells in detail how 
to construct your own home by doing the 
subcontracting yourself, and saving as much 
as 25 percent in total costs. 


Stone, Christopher D., Where the Law 
Ends: Social Control of Corporate Be- 
havior. 1975, 320p., Harper & Row, CIP, 
$10. G/NF 

Describes legal remedies for improving con- 
sumer/employee protection against harmful 
corporate policies and practices. 


Sutton, Steve (editor), Electrical Sys- 
tems—How It Works, How to Fix It. 
1975, 96p., Rand McNally, $1.95 paper. 

G/NF 
Aids in coping with repair bills by explain- 
ing how things work electrically, providing 
money-saving do-it-yourself repair and in- 
stallation instructions. 


Sutton, Steve (editor), Home Entertain- 
ment Products—How It Works, How to 
Fix It. 1975, 96p., Rand McNally, $1.95 
paper. G/NF 

Aids in coping with repair bills on TVs, 
radios, etc., by explaining how they work 
and break down, providing do-it-yourself 
repair and installation instructions, with em- 
phasis on safe operating and working proce- 
dures. 


Sutton, Steve (editor), Household Ap- 
pliances-How It Works, How to Fix It. 
1975, 96p., Rand McNally, $1.95 paper. 

G/NF 
Aids in coping with repair bills on appli- 
ances in the home by explaining how they 
work and how to fix them. 


Sutton, Steve (editor), Plumbing Sys- 
tems—How It Works, How to Fix It. 
1975, 96p., Rand McNally, $1.95 paper. 

G/NF 
Aids in coping with repair bills for plumbing 
in the home or apartment, by explaining 
the fundamentals of plumbing and how to 
repair same where possible. 
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Szykitka, Walter (editor and compiler), 
Public Works: A Handbook for Self-Re- 
liant Living. 1974, 1,028p., Links/dis- 
tributed by Hyperion Press, $10. 


-n G/NF 
Reference book containing some 150 gov- 
ernment and industry publications on first 
aid, survival, child care, health, food, farm, 
home, tools, construction, transportation, 
communication, money, and much more. 


Thompson, Sylvia Vaughn, The Budget 
Gourmet. 1975, 320p., Random House, 
CIP, $4.95 paper. G/NF 
Describes how to beat today’s rising food 
costs with recipes that are both delectable 
and nutritious, yet inexpensive. 


Vellela, Tony, Food Co-ops for Small 
Groups. 1975, 192p., Workman/distrib- 
uted by Hyperion Press, $2.95 paper. 

° G/NF 
How to start and maintain 8 food co-op, and 
eat better quality foods, yet save from 30-50 
percent on costs. 


Wason, Betty and the Editors of U.S. 
News & World Report Books, Improving 
Your Home for Pleasure and Profit. 1975, 
320p., U.S. News & World Report/dis- 
tributed by Simon and Schuster, $6.95. 

G/NF 
In a time of rising costs, this guide to mak- 
ing an existing home both more attractive 
and more comfortable suggests how these 
goals may be accomplished in the most 
economical manner. C] 
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LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


ALA Affirmative Action Institufe 
Yields Fast and Concrete Results 


Ed. Note: An ALA Affirmative Action 
Institute, made possible by HEA II-B 
funds and held in Chicago December 
2-6, 1974, had real action and not mere- 
ly instruction as its primary goal. Now, 
less than a year later, institute project di- 
rector Barbara Slanker and associate di- 
rector Marilyn Salazar are able to report 
specific instances where affirmative ac- 
tion plans have been written as a direct 
result of institute participation. One such 
instance, at the University of Wisconsin 
Memorial Library, is described below by 
the participant herself. Another, repre- 
senting the public library experience, 
will be published in a forthcoming issue 
of American Libraries. 

Several aspects of the project are note- 
worthy because they differ from the 
usual institutional mode of training. Be- 
fore applicants were accepted as parti- 
cipants, they were asked to sign a con- 
tract agreeing to meet several conditions, 
the most important of which were: to 
collect and bring specified data to the 
Institute; to send a team of two persons 
(specifically the director or associate di- 
rector and the affirmative action or per- 
sonnel officer); and to make every effort 
to implement the plan drafted during the 
Institute. 

On the instructional staff were federal 
compliance officers, experts in personnel 
administration and management, and the 
national affirmati@e=action officer for a 
major corporation. Since the Institute 
was a pilot project, measurement of its 
effectiveness was especially important, 
and both internal and external evalua- 
tions were conducted. 

At the end of the week, each of twenty 
teams of two participants had prepared 
a draft affirmative action plan. The final 
measure of the Institutes success, ac- 
cording to the directors, must be first in 
terms of the number of plans put in final 
form and implemented, and second in 
terms of the impact this action makes on 
the library community. 

Dr. Slanker ig director, ALA Office for 
Research, and Ms. Salazar is ALA minor- 
ity recruitment specialist, Office for Li- 
brary Personnel Resources. 


Implementation of Institute Concepts: 
The U. Wisconsin Library Experience 
by Jane E. (Beth) Marshall, Staff De- 
velopment and Affirmative Action Offi- 
cer, Memorial Library, University of 
Wisconsin-Madison 

It has long been felt that what is need- 
ed is an affirmative action program speci- 
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fically tailored to the library as an organ- 
ization with unique requirements and 
problems. Libraries are grappling with 
the problems of establishing a “manage- 
ment pipeline,” creating appropriate ca- 
reer ladders, selecting employees from 
a pool of grossly overqualified appli- 
cants, and coping with economic con- 
straints. They need clarification of what 
affirmative action is required of them, 
how to proceed, and what ramifications 
they may expect from that action. When 
the Memorial Library of the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison was accepted as 
a participant in the December 1974 
ALA-sponsored Affirmative Action Insti- 
tute, it was a step toward making prac- 
ticable this* often nebulous concept of 
affirmative action for libraries. 

Following the Institute, we were able 
to publish in the Library’s newsletter our 
preliminary draft as amended by the Li- 
brary’s Affirmative Action Committee. 
We invited staff comments at any one of 
four open forums, and the Library Ad- 
visory Committee incorporated many of 
these suggestions into the final form of 
a plan they then voted to accept as Li- 
brary policy. 

The implementation of this plan led 
to discussion with the State Civil Service 
about employment testing, the possible 
discrepancy between Library and Civil 
Service interpretations of job qualifica- 
tions, and the necessity of choosing from 
a list of only three candidates per job 
opening. A review has eliminated many 
items from Civil Service tests which li- 
brarians considered misleading or irrele- 
vant. Further, supervisors are being en- 
couraged to state job qualifications in a 
manner which will not discourage quali- 


fied applicants. 


Affirmative Action Packet 

A packet of miscellaneous items 
useful as background in planning 
affirmative action programs is 


available at $1 each from: Office 
for Library Personnel Resources, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
60611. 





The Staff Development Officer has un- 
dertaken research in the areas of training 
and development. We have contacted 
the personnel departments of the Uni- 
versity and the State in an effort fully to 
utilize those programs which might al- 
ready exist, and to call for additional pro- 
grams in the human resource manage- 
ment and supervisory skills. Further, we 
are asking the State and the University 
to offer such programs at the lowest pos- 
sible cost in order to maximize the num- 
ber of participants each department or 
agency can afford to send, and to mini- 





mize any possibility of arbitrarily select- 
ing participants. . 

Working with the Affirmative Action 
Plan has helped us continue to develop 
a broader base for decision making, espe- 
cially in recruitment/hiring and perform- 
ance evaluation. Heretofore, both these 
processes were carried out by a small 
group of administrators and department 
heads appointed by the director. With 
our Affirmative Action Plan has come a 
long-needed codification and publica- 
tion of library personnel policy. 


The Library’s first project was to es- 
tablish guidelines for search-and-screen 
committees for professional positions. 
Procedures were outlined for the estab- 
lishment of a new committee for each 
vacancy and for the selection of its mem- 
bership from a broad spectrum of library 
personnel, both civil service and profes- 
sional. It was specified that the commit- 
tee should write the job advertisement in 
consultation with the supervisor of the 
vacant position. The committee is di- 
rected to exert extreme caution to assure 
that the essential and the desired quali- 
fications for a position are specified as 
such. The committee is also responsible 
for the publication of the job advertise- 
ment and is urged especially to seek out 
vehicles which would give it maximum 
exposure to minority groups. As the 
searching and screening proceeds and 
after it has been completed, reports are 
made to the Library's Affirmative Action 
Committee, whose recommendations are 
solicited. These reports will then serve 
as models for future search-and-screen 
committees. 

In performance evaluation of person- 
nel, a great deal has been done under 
the new Affirmative Action program. 
Needed were regularization of profes- 
sional personnel evaluation, and innova- 
tive procedures for Civil Service evalua- 
tion. Toward these aims, supervisory and 
nonsupervisory personnel from various 
departments submitted suggestions for 
evaluation criteria. Also, a conscious ef- 
fort has been made to involve a broad 
range of personnel on those committees 
evaluating professional performance. 
The reviewee is encouraged to actively 
participate in the review process and is 
given every opportunity to add his/her 
comments to the report before it goes to 
the director. 

One major problem, of course, is that 
the new procedures tend to slow the 
processes of recruitment, appointment, 
promotion, and evaluation. This slow- 
down is probably a natural consequence 
of any effort enlisting the aid of numer- 
ous individuals and committees in an 
attempt to make a system more equit- 
able and representative. However, su- 
pervisors with an important position va- 
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cant on their staff may understandably 
be impatient with the extra time required 
under these new procedures. 

As relative newcomers in the field of 
applying affirmative action principles at 
the library level, we often find ourselves 
moving slowly, even cautiously. This is 
a period of learning by doing and gain- 
ing confidence through experience. Be- 
fore the Library Advisory Committee 
approved our plan, assurances were pro- 
vided that it would be a living document. 
We thus made provisions for an annual 
review of the plan; it will be supple- 
mented by reports from each search and 
screen committee at the conclusion of 
their charge, and by the annual report of 
the Library’s Affirmative Action Com- 
mittee. 


Appointments 


ANGELA GIRAL, previously librarian of 
the Urban and Environmental Studies 
Library, School of Architecture and Ur- 
ban Planning at Princeton University, 
has become librarian of Harvard Univer- 


sity’s Graduate School of Design. 


Roperick G. Swartz, former deputy 
director of the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science, re- 
cently became Washington State Librar- 
ian. He replaces Maryan E. Reynolds, 
who retired this fall. 


Amherst College named Wiis E. 
BRIDEGAM, Jr., librarian effective August 
1. He had been director of libraries at 
the State University of New York at 
Binghamton. 


AMANDA S. Rupp will be developing 
and administering outreach activities in 
her new position as assistant chief li- 
brarian for community relations and spe- 


Amanda S. Rudd 
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Jane Halę Morgan 


cial programs of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. Her duties include: supervision of 
the Special Extension Services Depart- 
ment, which develops and services book 
collections in governmental and com- 
munity agencies and operates reading 
and study centers in housing projects; 
outside-funded programs; and staff train- 
ing in community relations. Ms. Rudd 
has been a consultant for the educational 
services department of Field Enterprises 
Educational Corporation and assistant 
supervisor of school libraries for the 
Cleveland public school system. 


Jane Hare Morcan became the dep- 
uty director of the Detroit Public Library 
on August 4, succeeding Robert Crone- 
berger. On the DPL staff since 1954, Ms. 
Morgan most recently had been the li- 
brary’s associate director with special re- 
sponsibility for public services. 


MURIEL PFAELZER BODEK is now presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles City Board of 
Library Commissioners. Other members 
of the board are Pietro Vitale, vice-presi- 
dent; Rosemary Holloman; Betty Red- 
din; and Ann Lane, the outgoing presi- 
dent. 


BRIAN AVENEY, head of the University 
of California Bibliographic Center in 
Berkeley, was recently named head of 
technical services for the Sacramento 
(Calif.) City-County Library. A special- 
ist in library automation, Mr. Aveney 
received his library degree from Colum- 
bia and is a doctoral candidate in librar- 
ianship at Berkeley. 


Among recent Yale University Library 
appointments are: JoHN A. Harrison, 
formerly librarian for the sciences, as 
associate librarian for public services; 
Nancy S. LAMBERT as librarian for art 
and architecture; Lucy Marks as cata- 
logue librarian, Rare Book Cataloguing 
Division; and RoLFE GJELLSTAD as cata- 
logue librarian, Yale Divinity Library. 


The University of Pittsburgh Gradu- 
ate School of Library and Information 
Sciences recently named ELLEN Gay 













LECTURERS 
IN¢SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 


Applications are invited for two lecturing 
positions in School Librarianship at the 
Gippsland Institute of Advanced Educa- 
tion; one appointee to take up duties 
immediately, the other to commence 1 
January 1976. These are new positions in 
the Institute’s School of Education. Exter- 
nal and internal students are offered 
courses leading to an Associate Diploma 
in School Librarianship or a Bachelor of 
Education with a School Librarianship 
strand. Applicants should have good aca- 
demic and professional qualifications and 
the ability to contribute to a lively and in- 
novative programme within the School of 
Education. Preferred areas of experience: 
Children’s Literature, Curriculum Devel- 
opment, Multi-media Materials. Teaching 
experience is desirable. 


Salary within the range $(A)11,655 to 
$(A) 15,644. 


Conditions include superannuation bene- 
fits, recreation and study leave, staff hous- 
ing scheme, allowance for fares, removal 
and other costs, transit housing. 

























Applications which should include the 
names of three referees, should be ad- 
dressed to The Registrar, Gippsland Insti- 
tute of Advanced Education. P.O. Box 42, 
Churchill, Victoria, Australia, 3842. 
















The Registrar, 


Gippsland Institute 
of Advanced Education 
P.O. Box 42, Churchill, Victoria, Australia, 3842. 
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DETLEFSEN assistant professor. Ms. Det- 
lefsen holds a doctorate in library sci- 
ence from Columbia and is a candidate 


for a doctorate inhistory. 


E. G. HAMANN became director of the 
Suffolk University College Library in 
Boston on August 1. He previously was 
serials and acquisitions specialist at Har- 
vard College Library. 


CONSTANCE A. BLANDY, director of the 
Mount Vernon (N.Y.) Public Library, 
has been appointed assistant director in 
charge of public services for the Queens 
Borough Public Library in Jamaica. 


ANNE G. Davies recently was named 
chief of technical services of the Massa- 
chusetts State Library. She has held sim- 
ilar posts at Northwestern and Boston 
University. a 

On September 1 the post of assistant 
dean of the University of Denver Gradu- 
ate School of Librarianship was filled by 
RıcHARD J. Lietz. He came to UD from 
Presbyterian College in North Carolina, 
where he was college librarian and asso- 
ciate professor. 


CHRISTOPHER B. DEVAN, former direc- 
tor of the Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Pub- 
lic Library, now directs the Jefferson- 
Madison Regional Library in Charlottes- 
ville (Va.). 
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Retirements 


UCLA Librarian PAGE ACKERMAN will 
retire June 30, 1976, a year earlier than 
she had originally planned. She said she 
made this decision hoping it would pro- 
vide the library with administrative flexi- 
bility at a time when other irħportant 
changes will be effected on the campus 
and in the statewide university system. 
The associate university librarian for 
public services post, from which Everett 
Moore will retire on December 31, will 
not be filled until after a new university 
librarian takes office. 


It was recently reported that CHARLES 
GaLLozzi, assistant chief of the LC di- 
vision for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped, retired on May 11 after 
twenty-seven years in the field of library 
service to the blind and physically han- 
dicapped. He came to the LC staff in 
1957 as assistant chief of the then Divi- 
sion of the Blind. Among the many 
awards he has received for both official 
and voluntary efforts on behalf of the 
blind are the Louis Braille Award in 
1958; the National Award presented by 
Educational Week for the Blind, Inc., in 
1964; and the Library of Congress Su- 
perior Service Award presented shortly 
before his retirement. 


Bessie McLean, librarian at Toms 
River (N.J.) schools for forty-five years, 
retired June 30. 


Deaths 

MERLE Pincus, who had recently been 
head of catalogin Temple Univer- 
sity Libraries, died in Los Angeles July 8 
after a prolonged illness. 


Mary K. Boyp, head of the Reference 
and Reader Service Department at the 
New Haven (Conn.) Free Library, died 
suddenly in New Haven on July 23. [] 


CLASSIFIED 


NOTICE 











Respondents to advertisers offering faculty 
“rank" and “st@tus’’ are advised that these 
terms are ambiguous and should inquire as 
to benefits involved. 

Applicants to positions should inquire as 
to residency requirements. ALA policy states 
that it is “opposed to any rule, regulation, 
or practice imposing as a condition of new 
or continued employment in any library a re- 
quirement of residence or U.S. citizenship 
except where a demonstrable danger to na- 
tional security is involved." 

All advertisements submitted by institu- 
tions offering positions must include a salary 
range. The range should provide the applicant 
with an indication of the salary the institution 
is willing to provide for the position offered. 

All advertisements for the Positions Wanted 
and the Positions Open classification will be 
edited to exclude direct or indirect refer- 
ences to race, creed, color, age, and sex as 
conditions of employment. 


— 
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Rates: $2 a printed line. ALA Personal mem- 
bers for Positions Wanted will receive 5 lines 
(limit, 2 consecutive issues) and Organiza- 
tional members for Positions Open will re- 
ceive 15 lines (limit, 3 consecutive issues) 
free. State if ALA member when placing ad- 
vertisement. Prepayment not accepted. 
Deadlines: Copy receipt and cancellation—2 
months preceding date of issue; send to 
American Libraries, Classified Advertising. 





JOBLINES 





lf your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 

CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443- 

1222 or (213) 629-5627. 

COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Library: (202) 223- 


2272. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS: (202) 426-6376. 
MARYLAND eLibrary Association: (301) 685- 


5760. 
NEN ERSE Library Association: (609) 695- 
NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352, 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





BEGINNING POSITION in academic or public 
library. MLS 8/75, BA English, sociology; MA 
(geography, 1974). Read French, Spanish. Pro- 
fessional musical experience; some teaching 
experience. 1 year pre-professional academic 
library work. Enjoy public services but also 
interested in technical services. Some prefer- 
ence for western U.S, Contact E. White, 409 
Oakdale Rd., Atlanta, GA 30307; (404) 525-7255. 





MLS, 1974; MA, classics, 1972 (University of 
Pittsburgh). Desires entry-level cataloging po- 
sition in university or public library. Read 
French, Latin. Acquainted with OCLS terminal. 
Will relocate, Write R. Taylor, 838 Tropical 
Ave., Pittsburgh, PA 15216. 





REFERENCE OR PUBLIC SERVICES position 
wanted. MLS 1972, MA history, 1 year law. 2 
years head of prison library. NYS public cer- 
tification, 2 years paraprofessional in aca- 
demic libraries. Contact J. Dempsey, 14 Park 
St., Ellenville, NY 12428. 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, author, Specialty 
animated storyhours K—6, creative writing with 
children. MLS. Teaching certificate K—12. Ex- 
cellent references. Published materials. Any- 
place. Write B-713-W. 





EXPERIENCED DOCUMENTS LIBRARIAN, U.S., 


U.N. and 1.G.0., presently employed, with MLS ` 


from accredited library school desires refer- 
ence/documents position in Northern Califor- 
nia, Oregon, or Washington State. Challenging 
position and location paramount. Salary nego- 
tiable. Write B-714-W. 





ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, academic library sys- 
tem, also curator of 2 special collections, 
seeks combined special collections-adminis- 
trative post. Prefer West Coast. Write B-715-W. 





LIBRARIAN with 1 year experience is seeking 
a challenging position as a science librarian. 
Background in biology, chemistry, physics. 
Wishes to work on master’s in biology. Willing 
to relocate. Write M. H. Downs, 16 Saxman Dr., 
Latrobe, PA 15650. 





RECENT MLS graduate seeking entry level po- 
sition. Subprofessional experience. Art and 
humanities background. Will relocate. Resume 
AOR, De Milio, Box 102, Yarmouth Port, MA 





LIBRARY TECHNICAL ASSISTANT, people-ori- 
ented, 2-year associate degree. Will relocate. 
Experienced in all media. M. Koslovsky, 5901 
Garden Pk., Sylvania, OH 43560. 











POSITIONS OPEN 





ACADEMIC LIBRARY 





Administration 





NEW YORK. Director of libraries at university 
center. New $10 million main library, science 
library, and college libraries. 700,000 volumes, 
staff of 125, annual budget $2 million. Current 
management and automation techniques. 
Challenging opportunity for imaginative and 
resourceful person. Salary $23,000—$33,000 
commensurate with qualifications. Write Prof. 
M. DiCesare, Library Director Search Commit- 
tee, State University of New York at Bingham- 
ton, NY 13901. An equal opportunity, affirma- 
tive-action employer. 


Sa 


CANADA. Concordia University Libraries in- 
vite applications for the position of cataloging 
department head for a department composed 
of 5 cataloging librarians and approximately 
25 support staff. Principal duties include: 
Planning and organizing the cataloging and 
related functions; directing the preparation 
and development of bibliographic access to 
the library’s collection; directing the training, 
supervision, and development of staff; prepar- 
ing annual reports, objectives, and budget 
estimates; and participating in library and/or 
university committee work. Qualifications: 
Possession of a degree from an accredited li- 
brary school; substantial experience in cata- 
loging and library automation; administrative 
ability in planning and organization; and 
working knowledge and comprehension of 
both official languages. Salary: Dependent 
upon education and experience, ranging from 
$14,000—$18,900. Position available July 7, 1975. 
Please send application with curriculum vitae 
to James E. Kanasy, Asst. Vice-Rector/Dir, of 
Ls., Concordia University, 1455 de Maison- 
neuve BI. W., Montreal, PQ H3G 1M8, Canada. 





MARYLAND. Library director, state university 
in urban setting with an interracial, interna- 
tional, predominantly black student body of 
approximately 5,000 and a faculty of approxi- 
mately 300, offering specialization in liberal 
arts, natural sciences, and teacher education; 
a score of graduate programs at master’s level 
and newly acquired authority to offer doctoral 
programs; library staff of 39; library of 130,000 
volumes; special collections with emphasis on 
Afro-American history, life and culture; new, 
modern library building; automation and LC 
conversion in process. Requisite qualifications 
include MLS or master’s of information sci- 
ences from an ALA-accredited institution, 
preferable second master’s or PhD in subject 
matter area highly desirable; 7 years of pro- 
gressively responsible library experience, with 
substantial experience in administration, 
budget preparation and management; some 
knowledge of automation and library networks 
essential as well as sensitivity to the academic 
environment. Salary and benefits include 
grade 20 on administrative salary scale (range 
$19,989—$26,002); 22 working days’ vacation; 13 
holidays; 15 days’ sick leave; partial state con- 
tribution to Blue Cross-Blue Shield; State 
Teachers Retirement; tenure as librarian, not 
as director, Position open January 1, 1976, ad- 
justable to July 1. Submit academic vita and 
reference by November 15, 1975, to Mrs. Vir- 
ginia J. Richardson, Chmn., Library Search 
Committee, Morgan State University, Balti- 
more, MD 21239. 





WASHINGTON. Assistant director of libraries 
for public services. Reporting to director of 
Library, resp. for directing the public service 
units in Suzzallo Library and 16 branch li- 
braries, excluding Undergraduate Library, 
Health Science Library, and Law Library. Con- 
ducts library management studies and user 
surveys; develops and maintains effective 
relations with faculty, students and staff. MLS 
from ALA-accredited library school program; 
10 years’ library experience, 5 in progressively 
important administrative positions such as a 
major department of a large library; knowl- 
edge of library theory and needs of academic 
community. $25,000 minimum. 24 days’ vaca- 
tion. TIA retirement Various medical plans 
available. Application deadline: Oct. 15, 1975. 
Apply to Marion Milczewski, Dir. of Ls., Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, WA 98195. 





AMERICAN LIBRARIES 





Multiple 





CALIFORNIA, Senior assistant cataloger, Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic State University. Requires 
ALA-accredited degree, and either a 2nd sub- 
ject master’s + 2 years of cataloging experi- 
ence with LC classification, or at least 3 years’ 
cataloging experience with LC classification 
and the expectation of obtaining a 2nd mas- 
ter’s degree within a reasonable time. Open 
October 31, 1975. Apply by September 15, 1975. 
Salary $11,760—$15,756 with increase possible 
after July 1, 1975. Curriculum librarian. Re- 
quires ALA-accredited degree, a 2nd master’s 
degree in education or equivalent academic 
or professional achievement, 4 years of ad- 
ministrative library experience, and experi- 
ence with audiovisual materials and equip- 
ment. The Curriculum Library is a multimedia 
center. Open January 2, 1976. Apply by October 
15, 1975, Salary $15,372—$18,696 with increase 
possible after July 1, 1975. The University is 
subject to requirements of Executive Order 
11246 and is an affirmative-action employer. 
All qualified persons are encouraged to apply 
with resume. Contact L. Harry Strauss, Dir., 
University Library, California Polytechnic 
State University, San Luis Obispo, CA 93407. 





Services 





NEW YORK. Reference librarians. Syracuse 
University seeks 2 general reference librarians 
for its new and highly automated main library. 
MLS required, undergraduate degree in social 
sciences, and training in government docu- 
ments preferred, Reading facility in a Euro- 
pean language preferred. Applicants should 
have outgoing personalities and be able to 
establish rapport both with students and 
faculty. Salary $9,600+ depending on qualifi- 
cations. Send resume to R. Max Willocks, Asst. 
Dir. of Ls., Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY 
13210. An equal opportunity employer. 





MISSISSIPPI. Delta State University. General 
reference librarian. MLS from accredited 
school. 1 year’s experience in academic li- 
brary or equivalent. To develop reference ser- 


vices to faculty and students, Faculty status. - 


Fringe and retirement benefits. Salary: $10,- 
000+ annually depending on experience. Open 
September 1, 1975. Send resume and refer- 
ences to Rush G. Miller, W. B. Roberts Library, 
Delta State University, Cleveland, MS 38732. 
Minority applicants encouraged. 





NORTH CAROLINA, Assistant readers’ services 
librarian with rank of instructor. Assist with 
reference, instructional, bibliographic, and 
similar services in an expanding undergradu- 
ate college. Requires ALA-accredited MLS. 
Prefer graduate degree or undergraduate ma- 
jor in one of the social sciences or humanities, 
as position involves collection development 
and coordination of library services with var- 
ious instructional programs within these 
areas, Supervises interlibrary loan. Minimum 
salary, $9,500. 23 days’ vacation + excellent 
benefits. Send letter and resume to Lenox G. 
Cooper, Jr., Dir, of Ls. Serv., University of 
North Carolina at Wilmington, NC 28401. An 
equal opportunity employer. 





LOUISIANA. Humanities bibliographer for the 
Louisiana State University Library. Position 
available November 1, 1975. A master’s degree 
from an accredited library school, at least a 
subject master’s in one of the disciplines in 
the humanities, and a minimum of 2 years of 
library experience in collection development 
or a related area are required. A working 
knowledge of 2 or more foreign languages is 
highly desirable. Salary: $13,000 minimum. 
Fiscal year appointment. Equivalent faculty 
rank. Tenure rights and other faculty benefits 
offered. Apply before September 30, 1975, to 
George J. Guidry, Jr., L. Dir., State University, 
Baton Rouge, LA 70803. An equal opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 





LIBRARY EDUCATION 





Teaching 





NEW YORK. Assistant professor of library sci- 
ence. Position available September 1975. To 
: teach graduate courses and advise graduate 


OCTOBER 1975 


students in library administration, literature 
of the sciences, and medical librarianship. 
Must have master’s and doctorate in library 
science, Salary range $13,000—$14,000 for 10- 
month appointment. Summer session teach- 
ing is available. Generous fringe benefits. 
Contact Mohammed Aman, Chmn., Depart- 
ment of Library and Information Science, 
St. John’s University, Jamaica, NY 11439; (212) 
at ext. 209. An equal opportunity em- 
ployer. 





NEW YORK. Assistant professor, Organization 
of information, including library cataloging 
and classification; bibliographic support sys- 
tems, e.g., OCLC; organization of information 
in nonconventional formats, e.g., nonprint 
media; information storage and retrieval sys- 
tems. PhD or candidacy in library science or 
information science. Salary competitive and 
dependent on background. Range $13,500— 
$14,800 for academic year. Position open Janu- 
ary 1976, Send application to Dean, School of 
Information Studies, 113 Euclid, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, NY 13210. An equal oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 


rr 


NEW YORK. Library educators: The School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, has 2—3 
faculty openings for the 1976—77 academic 
year. Requirements: MLS + doctorate; library 
and teaching experience. Specialties needed: 
foundations of library and information sci- 
ence, education for librarianship, institutional 
libraries, library administration and gover- 
nance, government publications, and technical 
services. Teaching load: 3 courses per semes- 
ter. Rank: assistant professor or higher, de- 
pending upon experience. Salary: minimum 
$14,000 for assistant professor; additional com- 
pensation for summer session. TIAA-CREF; 
Major medical, Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Send 
vita before November 1, 1975 to Richard L. 
Darling, Dean, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York, NY 10027. A 
nondiscriminatory, affirmative-action employ- 
er. 





IOWA. Library science—faculty position be- 
ginning August 1976. Rank and salary open. 
Minimum beginning salary $14,000. Additional 
for summer session. Teaching areas of public 
library, cataloging, or reference, other teach- 
ing competencies of interest. Desirable qual- 
ifications: library and teaching experience. 
Doctorate recipient or candidate. Inquiries and 
application to Frederick Wezeman, Dir., School 
of Library Science, University of lowa, 3087 
Main Library, lowa City, IA 52242. z 





PUBLIC LIBRARY 





Administration 





ARKANSAS. Director, North Arkansas Regional 
Library (Headquarters: Harrison). A 7-county 
library system in the Ozark Mountains. MLS 
from ALA-accredited library school with appro- 
priate administrative experience required. Re- 
sponsible for supervision of all aspects of li- 
brary service operation. Salary $10,000. 3 
weeks’ vacation. Apply to Mrs. Marietta 
Edens, Chmn., Board of Trustees, 602 E. 
Church, Berryville, AR 72616. 





NORTH DAKOTA. Chief librarian, public library 
in Bismarck. Preference given to applicant 
with MLS degree, public library background, 
and administrative experience. To direct li- 
brary with staff of 20; the location of a com- 
munity and likely regional information and 
referral center, and presently developing a re- 
gional bookmobile program. Salary $15,000— 
$18,000. Health, life and pension pian. Month 
vacation. For application apply to James Meis- 
ner, Pres., Library Board, Veterans Memorial 
Public Library, 520 Avenue A East, Bismarck, 
ND 58501. 





WYOMING. Dynamic county library director 
needed in heavily impacted area of northeast- 
ern Wyoming. Population 1960: 5,861; 1970: 
12,957; present: 14,673+. Campbell County 
(Gillette) is heavily impacted because of coal, 
oil, and uranium development. The new coun- 
ty librarian will have the challenge of pro- 
viding varied library services in new facili- 
ties. Requirements: MLS from ALA-accredited 
school. 2—3 years’ public library experience. 
Salary: $12,000 (negotiable). Position open Oc- 
tober 1, 1975. Send resume to Placement 


Center, State Library, Supreme Court Build- 
ing, Cheyenne, WY 82002. 





OHIO. Cofimunity relations and personnel re- 
cruiting coordinator, Librarian V, $13,978— 
$16,994 (5 steps). Requires successful, respon- 
sible experience in professional library work 
with superior writing and oral communication 
skills. Write for job description and applica- 
tion form ¢o Director, Dayton and Montgomery 
County Public Library, 215 E. 3 St., Dayton, 
OH 45402. An equal opportunity employer. - 





MASSACHUSETTS. Great expectations—that's 
what we will have of our new director, We are 
a pace-setting library in a Boston suburban 
community serving 12,000 that is about to lose 
its talented director to a larger system. Our 
standards are high, but we have much to offer 
in return—modern building, good staff, active 
volunteer program, supportive board of trust- 
ees, a budget of $160,000, and a starting salary 
$12,500—$14,152, depending on experience. lf 
you would like to find out more about this 
challenging opportunity, tell us about yourself 
and send a resume. Write Board of Trustees, 
Bedford Free Public Library, Mudge Way, Bed- 
ford, MA 01730. An equal opportunity employer. 





WISCONSIN. Public library-system administra- 
tor wanted to direct both public library and 
system. In city of 52,000 population, within 
metro area of 75 miles and 85,000 population, 
and 3-state (Wisconsin/Minnesota/lowa) serv- 
ice area population of 300,000. Public library is 
headquarters for 4-county federated public li- 
brary system serving west central Wisconsin 
population of 157,000 in system area of 2,875 
square miles. System has 20 public libraries 
with 5 branch libraries, ALA-award-winning 
main library building less than ten years old, 
erected for system service concept. Bookmo- 
bile. Outreach programs. Headquarters staff 
of 23 full-time and 35 FTE. Salary negotiable. 
Minimum, $16,000. Position requires MLS de- 
gree from ALA-accredited library school and 5 
years’ public library administrative experience 
with system experience necessary. Located on 
Mississippi, Black, and La Crosse rivers. Send 
resume to Gertrude R. Thurow, Public Library, 
800 Main St.. La Crosse. WI 54601. No tele- 
phone inquiries. Candidates should mark en- 
velope “Application.” An equal opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 





CALIFORNIA. Southern California city (161,000) 
has current opening for an assistant library 
director. This is administrative and profes- 
sional ($1,635—$1,988) k assisting with the 
direction of a large city-cOumty library system. 
Requires 5 years’ professional library experi- 
ence in an administrative capacity and gradu- 
ation from an accredited college or university 
with advanced degree in library science. Ap- 
ply City of Riverside, Personne! Department, 
3900 Main St., Riverside, CA 92501; (714) 787- 
7571. An equal opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer, 


i 


TEXAS. Dallas Public Library anticipates open- 
ings for branch heads in new budget effective 
October 1, 1975. Branch head will have respon- 
sibility for administering and guiding a branch 
service program with average staff of 15, in- 
cluding 3—5 professionals. Minimum require- 
ments include MLS degree and 2 years’ pro- 
gressive professional library administrative ex- 
perience, Salary range $13,140—$18,492 in 8 
steps. Apply to Mildred Williams, Pers. Offr., 
ae Library, 1954 Commerce, Dallas, TX 


—— eee 


MICHIGAN. Associate director, support serv- 
ices: On a restructured administrative staff 
this position is responsible for: the organiza- 
tion, planning, and direction of technical serv- 
ices; business management purchasing; data 
processing; and maintenance and shipping, 
Participates in the overall program and budget 
planning for the library, assuming major 
responsibility for the actual preparation of the 
budget. Together with the associate directors 
for personnel and public service helps plan 
for development and utilization of staff, ac- 
quisition and organization of materials, recom- 
mendations of equipment, building changes 
and the overall maintenance of high standards 
of service. Requirements: Master’s degree in 
library science with background in account- 
ing and business techniques, extensive and 
appropriate experience at the supervisory 
level, and thorough knowledge of administra- 
tive procedures. Salary: $24,100—$26,000. Avail- 
able January 1, 1976. Contact Clara S. Jones, 
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Dir., Public Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, MI 48202. 
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MINNESOTA, Assistant director, 6-chunty rural 
library system in Minnesota's lake country. 
New 19,500 sq. ft. headquarters just 45 miles 
from downtown Minneapolis-St. Paul. Current 
budget $297,000. Service area population 85,- 
000. Looking for imaginative, adaptable person 
to assist in overall administratior? of a pro- 
gressive program. Also includes responsibili- 
ties in reference work, community services, 
and public relations. 2 years’ experience pre- 
ferred. Some administrative experience desir- 
able, but not required. ALA-accredited MLS 
required. Salary $11,000. Health insurance 
paid, month vacation, other usual benefits. 
Applications close October 15. Send resume 
to Director, East Central Regional Library, 
Cambridge, MN 55008. 





WEST VIRGINIA. Library director, first time 
countywide program, Mason County. Coordi- 
nate service for 2 affiliates and manage new 
half-million dollar headquarters library, now in 
preconstruction stage and already funded. 
Extra added attraction is the excitement of 
being part of the innovative West Virginia Li- 
brary Commission program, Experience in li- 
braries or merchandising required. Library di- 
rector, New Martinsville. Same excitement, 
same number of affiliates, and similar half- 
million-dollar building program underway, as 
mentioned above. Situation is not a pioneer- 
ing effort. Opportunity to be a creative librar- 
ian in wild, wonderful West Virginia. Salary 
range: $10,000—$12,000 for both positions. Send 
application to West Virginia Library Commis- 
sion, 2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, WV 25311; 
(304) 348-2041. 





ILLINOIS. Director. Peoria Public Library, serv- 
ing community of 130,000 population and 
headquarters library for Illinois Valley Library 
System. Budget $1,000,000, staff 95 FTE, 438,- 
000 volumes, 4 branch libraries, and active 
outreach program. Applicants must possess 
MLS degree from accredited library school, 
successful professional library and super- 
visory experience; should have thorough 
knowledge of public library organization, 
techniques, and administrative practices; abil- 
ity to plan, lay out, coordinate work of others; 
and participate effectively in cultural and 
civic activities. Salary $20,000 or higher de- 
pending on qualifications. Applications and 
supporting documents should be submitted 
by November 1, 1975 to Robert L. Burhans, 
Chmn., Director, Search Committee, Public 
Library, 107 N.E. Monroe, Peoria, IL 61602. An 
equal opportunity.empidyer. 





MARYLAND, Assistant director for county li- 
brary serving 107,000, collection 200,000 vol- 
umes, annual operating budget $500,000. Min- 
imum of 4 years’ professional experience in 
public library required, to include at least 2 
years in responsible supervisory position. Sal- 
ary range $12,460—$17,320 in 6 annual incre- 
ments, appointment above base step negoti- 
able. Send resume to Charles Blank, Dir., 
Washington County Free Library, 100 S. Poto- 
mac St., Hagerstown, MD 21740. An equal op- 
portunity employer. 





MARYLAND. Chief of processing, Administra- 
tive position with responsibility for processing 
division. Supervises staff of 70. Recommends 
and adapts new techniques and equipment 
relating to all phases of processing. Advises 
staff on book buying, cataloging, bibliograph- 
ical control and the physical preparation and 
care of books. MLO from ALA-accredited in- 
stitution. Minium 5 years’ successful experi- 
ence in processing including several years of 
supervisory responsibility. Position available 
se (gk Salary: $17,800—$24,000 in 8 
steps. Apply to Gertrude R. Rodgers, Pers. 
Off., Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore, MD 21201. An equal opportunity 
employer: 





Technical Processing 





SOUTH DAKOTA. Position open January 1, 
1976. Cataloger. MLS from ALA-accredited 
school; 3 years’ cataloging experience. Print 
and nonprint material. Some public service at 
circulation and reference desks. Salary $9,000. 
Usual fringe benefits. Rapid City Public Li- 
brary in the scenic Black Hills. Send resume 
and reference to Helen Hoyt, Box 1580, Rapid 
City, SD 57701. An equal opportunity employer. 
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STATE LIBRARY 
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Services 
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MINNESOTA. Education specialist Il-public li- 
braries ($15,848—$21,653). Serve as consultant 
to public library systems in Minnesota in the 
development programs and interlibrary coop- 
eration. Desire administrative experience in a 
public library program. Applications can_be 
obtained from Department of Education, Per- 
sonnel Office, 550 Cedar St., St. Paul, MN 
55101; (612) 296-3377. 





Administration 
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OREGON, State librarian. Position open Au- 
gust 1976. Salary range $1,657—$2,115. Serving 
under a state library board of trustees. Directs 
library services to state government, provides 
legislative reference service, and supplemen- 
tary resources for public, school, and aca- 
demic libraries in Oregon. Responsible for in- 
stitutional library s@rvices and services for 
the blind. Psovides leadership in coordinating 
statewide library development. Administers 
and plans for use of federal funds under the 
Library Services and Construction Act. Mini- 
mum of 8 years of progressively responsible 
library administrative experience in planning, 
budgeting, and directing. Send resumes to 
Secretary, Search Committee, State Library 
Board of Trustees, P.O. Box 187, Salem, OR 
ote Deadline for applications: December 1, 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE. British Museum General Catalogue 
of Printed Books. Photolithographic edition to 
1955. 263 vols. Ten-year supplement, 1956— 
1965. 50 vols. Excellent condition, Purchase 
price $5,499. Any reasonable offer will be con- 
sidered. Wilbur B. Crimmin, Ln., Public Li- 
brary, 500 Main St., Hartford, CT 06103. 


WANTED TO BUY 


COLOR PLATE BOOKS before 1865. Natural his- 
tory, views, atlases, etc. by Audubon, Gould, 
Ackermann Publications, etc, We will consider 
incomplete books outwardly in bad condition 
—the plates being of main importance. J. N. 
Bartfield Books, Inc., 45 W. 57 St., New York, 
NY 10019; (212) PL 3-1830. 


BOOKS 


INDEX TO COLLEGE TV COURSEWARE 2d edi- 
tion just off press. Complete descriptions and 
sources of 235 college TV courses and instruc- 
tional modules, cross-indexed by subject and 
title, Reference information unavailable else- 
where, essential tool for post-secondary LRCs. 
260 pages, softbound. $15 postpaid from T.V. 
Courseware Clearinghouse, University of Wis- 
consin-Green Bay, Green Bay, WI 54302. 


INFORMATION 


FREE information on worldwide opportunities 
of medical education, training and financial 
assistance for aspiring physicians and allied 
health professionals. Bureau of Health & Hos- 
pital Careers Counseling, Attn: A. Naseem, 
M.D., Lincoln Medical Center (Dept, Al) P.O. 
Box 283, Scarsdale, NY 10583. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 





OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature. Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E., 4 St., New York, 
NY 10003. 





BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles. — 


Free searching. Never an obligation to buy 
any book. We will locate 1 or 1,000 books for 
you. Write Brainard Book Co., Box 444AL, La 
Grange, IL 60525. 


es 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 





200,000 out-of-print, scholarly books in all sub- 
ject areas. Want lists invited. Free search 
service. Lincoln Book Shoppe, Inc., 905 West- 
minister St., Providence, RI 02903, 





THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. Inquiries for single titles or desider- 
ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
piles Paul A. Stroock, P.O.B. 126, Jericho, NY 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 





BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college li- 
braries. Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, P.O. Box 
6688, Tucson, AZ 85716. 





PERIODICALS bought & sold. Sets, files, back 
issues. J. S. Canner & Co., 49-65 Landsdowne 
St., Boston, MA 02215. 





INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS, 
INC., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10003, 
carries one of the most comprehensive inven- 
tories of periodical backfiles. We invite in- 
quiries for complete sets, runs, volumes, and 


_ issues required. We also buy scientific and 


scholarly journals in all fields for cash or credit. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print. 
We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La Plata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. 





ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES are one of our 
specialties. Foreign books and periodicals, 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, 
Inc., Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 





BACK ISSUES—any title, any date, any ques- 
tions. Way’s Magazines Unlimited, Box AL-193, 
Seattle, WA 98111. 





WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 
countries! Low-cost service for public, college, 
and school libraries. Ideal social study class 
resource. Free brochure. Multinewspapers, 
Box DE-21, Dana Point, CA 92629. 





BOUND: Atlantic 1963—1964, Current History 
1963, Harper’s Magazine 1963—1969, National 
Geographic 1959—1964, Newsweek 1963—1965, 
Parents Magazine 1963—1969, U.S. News & 
World Report 1963—1964. Submit bid to Oas, 
Public Library, Sturgis, MI 49091, 





SPECIAL SERVICES 





MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 





CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
children’s libraries put the new Sears list to 
work. Over 1,200 see, see also and notes cards 
+ 145-p. manual/list of headings w/Dewey 
numbers, $35.95. Woods Library Publishing Co., 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 60642. 





TIRED of filing proofslips? LC cataloging with 
5 cumulative indexes: $3.75 per week. Marc 
Research, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 
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_ Pick up 
Microfilm Reader today! 






















The Elite Microfilm Compact 
Reader from Xerox is made to a sleek 2012” x 15” 
be picked up and moved x 9% 


around! This tough little 15- 
pounder takes carrying in stride 
... has manual controls you'll 
master in minutes...and sells for 
a remarkably low $275! 

It’s ideal for small libraries, 
classrooms, departmental 

and personal use, and even 

as a back-up reader. And 

the Elite is also... 


XEROX 


Easy-to-read 

12” x 12"’ coated screen 
minimizes glare, maximizes 
image clarity 


Versatile 

accepts both 35mm and 16mm 
roll microfilm; stands 

upright for vertical images, 
lies on its side for 

horizontal formats 


Dependable 
UL approved with a 90-day 
warranty on parts and 

labor (excluding lamps). 
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BOOK REVIEW INDEX 


Edited by Gary C. Tarbert. Annual C umulations published shortly after the close of each year, $68.00/year. 
Periodical Issues appear bimonthly (every second issue cumulates the preceding issue), subscription, 


$68.00/year. 


Annual Cumulations of BRI from 1965-1974, Citing Over 700,000 Book Reviews 


With the publication of the retrospective index 
for 1969, the three-year gap that formerly existed 
in BRI coverage has been filled. This is an appro- 
priate time for libraries with broken runs of BRI to 
order all missing back volumes. Covering 700,000 
reviews of 340,000 books and stretching from 
1965 through 1974, the ten volumes of BA/, all 
of which are in print, offer an unmatched research 
resource. | - 


e 
@ 


"A basic reference tool which belongs in all 
libraries” (Choice, January, 1966). 


"No other indexing service offers the speed 
and diversity of Book Review Index. it is 
recommended for all libraries’ (Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, November 15, 
1965). 


“BRI will certainly become a first choice for 


Book Review Index covers all reviews appearing 
in over 230 magazines and newspapers, including 
all major literary and educational periodicals plus 
more specialized publications that review books 
on arts and crafts, business and economics, religion 
and philosophy, minority affairs, current social 
issues, and many other topics. Each listing pro- 
vides the author's name, title of book, reviewing 
publication, date of issue, and page of review. 


REVIEWERS PRAISE “BOOK REVIEW INDEX” 


all libraries since its scope is so broad, and 
its accuracy and timeliness exceptional” 
(Nancy Buckeye, Reference Services Review. 
October /December 1974). 


All Gale Books are sent on 30-day 
approval. Place standing orders for 
periodical issues and annual cumu- 
lations of BRI. 


GALE RESEARCH CO. Book TOWER « DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 
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AMERICAN FICTION, 1900-1950: A Guide to 
Information Sources. (Vol. 1 in the Series) Edited 
by James Woodress, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of California at Davis. xxii + 260pp. Intro.; 
Annotations: Index. ISBN 0-8103-1201-8. $18.00. 

A bibliographical guide to the literary scholar- 
ship of the entire period, and to the fiction of and 
criticism on the 44 most important writers of the 
era. Following the General Bibliography are Indi- 
vidual Bibliographical Essays on each author that 
cover bibliography and manuscripts, works of 
fiction, editions and reprints, biography, and 
criticism. 


ENGLISH PROSE, PROSE FICTION, AND 
CRITICISM TO 1660: A Guide to /nformation 
Sources. (Vol. 2 in the Series) Edited by S.K. 
Heninger, Jr., Professor of English, University of 
British Columbia. x + 255pp. Preface; Annota- 
tions: Index of Authors and Editors. ISBN 0-8103- 
1233-6. $18.00. 

Includes all major writers of the era plus minor 
writers who produced notable works. The anno- 
tated entries are arranged in 12 categories: General, 
Religious Writings, Historical Writings, Essays, etc. 
Each section first lists secondary works, followed 
by a chronological arrangement of primary works. 


THE LITERARY JOURNAL IN AMERICA 
TO 1900: A Guide to /nformation Sources. (Vol. 3 
in the Series) Edited by Edward E. Chielens, 
Assistant Professor of English, Detroit College of 
Business. vi + 197pp. Intro.; Annotations; Apps.; 
Index. ISBN 0-8103-1239-5. $18.00. 

Reviews the literary periodicals of New England, 
the Mid-Atlantic States, the South, and the West, 
with a special appendix on Edgar Allan Poe. Each 
regional chapter is divided into sections on general 
studies and individual periodicals. 


AMERICAN FICTION TO 1900: A Guide to 
Information Sources. (Vol. 4 in the Series) Edited 
by David K. Kirby, Associate Professor of English, 
Florida State University. vi + 260pp. Intro.; Anno- 
tations: Index. ISBN 0-8103-1210-7. $18.00. 

Two parts: General Aids includes handbooks, 
bibliographies and checklists, periodicals and 
serials, and general critical. studies; Individual 
Authors lists and describes the principal works by 
and the criticism on 41 authors 


ENGLISH DRAMA TO 1660: A Guide to /nfor- 
mation Sources. (Vol. 5 in the Series) Edited by 
F. Elaine Penninger, Professor of English and 
Chairperson of the Department, Westhampton 
College, University of Richmond. vi + 520pp. 
Foreword: Annotations; Index. ISBN 0-8103- 
1233-9. $18.00. 

This selective, annotated bibliography directs 
students of Medieval and Tudor drama to primary 
and secondary sources, including rare books and 
microfilm. Covers general studies on the progres- 
sive stages of Medieval drama, and deals with the 
works of 34 major playwrights. 


ENGLISH-CANADIAN LITERATURE TO 
1900: A Guide to Information Sources. (Vol. 6 in 
the Series) Edited by R.G. Moyles, Associate 
Professor of English, University of Alberta. 280pp. 
Intro.: Annotations; Index. ISBN 0-8103-1222-0. 
$18.00. 

Provides annotated listings of both primary and 
secondary material in such categories as: General 
Reference Guides, Literary Histories and Criticism, 
Major Authors, Minor Authors, Selected Nine- 
teenth-Century Journals, etc. 


ALL OF THESE TITLES ARE IN PRINT AND AVAILABLE ON 30-DAY 
APPROVAL. OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES ARE IN PREPARATION. 





some thoughts on 


ELECTRONIC LIBRARY SECURITY 
and the 44 MK Il FULL CIRCULATION System 


SsYstcus 


In the past it has been shown that BY PASS Systems 
e are least expensive to buy 
e require that all librar 
not, be handled ev y leave the library 
e therefore, require d inspection either at the 
circulation desk or at an inspection station 
e are most effective at loss reduction. 


While FULL CIRCULATION Systems 
e are most expensive . . . require extra equipment 
E. cannot be used to protect magnetic-tapes (cassettes, 

cartridges; lecture, vide mputer tapes) because 
activation-deactivationtis ma@netic and will scramble 
or erase tapes Aas 

edo not require the handling of previously charged 
materials every time they leave the library 

e can, therefore, be unmanned and operated remotely 
from the circulation desk 


e are less effective at loss reduction ... easier to tamper 
with. 


However, the CHECKPOINT MK II Full Circulation 
System changes all that 
¢ Cost—is much less than any other Full Circulation Sys- 


e Magnetic tapes CAN 4 otected because activation- 
deactivation is not magnetic. 


¢The small 2-5/8" x 3-3/16" pressure sensitive CHECK- 
label can protect everything in the collection from tiny 
Shakespeare plays and foreign language dictionaries 
(so easy to slip into a pocket) to a variety of non-print 
items including phonodiscs .. . and with NO FALSE 
ALARMS. 


e Loss reduction results are astoundingly THE MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF OPTOMETRY 


z 24 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02115 
this letter from H - ‘ 
good, as S letter tro a CHECK Robert C. Reyborn, General Manager 26 June 1975 


POINT MK Il Full Circulation user will Checkpoint Systems, Inc. 
attest: ———— 110 E. Gloucester Pike 
Barrington, N. J. 08007 


Dear Mr. Rehborn: 


5 We have just completed our annual book inventory; the first one 
} | S AS SI MPLE that includes the operation of our Checkpoint Mark II system for 
a full year. I think you will be interested in the results. 


Our book losses have been reduced by 97 per cent. 


We knew, of course, from our daily activities that the situation Since 1967 protecting 
had improved substantially, but were very pleased by the public, academic and 


if get at galas” E Yours truly, special library collections 
FL. VAEN a EE throughout tħe world. 


F. E. Warner 
Librarian 


For all the facts NAME 
on how the TITLE 
FOR CHECKPOINT MK |l 


System can protect LIBRARY | se 
the least expensive, most versatile, your library — ADDRESS os a eb 


most effective FULL CIRCULATION or SSA CEN — eo Se SNE Shee 
l in = 
By Pass Electronic Library Security System! this coupon TODAY and. Bartitigon: New dren tan tap cect le 


Barrington, New Jersey 08007 Cumberland. Ontario KOA 1S0 
) Telephone: (609) 546-0100 Canada 
mail to CHECKPOINT. Telex: 84-5396 Telephone: (613) 833-2203 


A member company of Logistic Industries Corp. (A:S.E.) 








THE EXPEDINIERS... 





You could call these specialized 
Gaylord Catalog Card Duplicators—The 
Expediters. 

Whether your catalog card needs are 
short or long run, a Gaylord Duplicator 
speeds and simplifies processing... holds 
down costs... helps get books on the 
shelves faster. 

For short runs, the new Gaylord 
(Chiang) Duplicator offers simple, speedy, 
low-cost manual operation. 

For long runs, choose the automatic, 
two-card-per-second output of the speedy 
Mini-Graph® It’s small and light, yet sturdy 
and dependable. It’s easy to use, and is 
a real cost-saver for extensive catalogs. 

Expedite your catalog card processing 
`.. with the Gaylord Duplicator for your 
specific needs: Write for information 
on both. 


Mini-Graph® is a registered trademark of Weber Marking Systems, Inc. 


GAYIORD 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT ° SYRACUSE, NY 13201 * STOCKTON, CA 95208 
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PAGE ONE/ Latest news and announcements. 


ON MY MIND/ And Now, Let Us Teach Daniel Boorstin of 
Information, and Learn from Him of Knowledge: An Editorial. 


IN THE NEWS/ A shah among national libraries is born. 


VIGNETTE/ Quiet Power Behind the Carnegie Throne, by George 
Bobinski, with notes by Peggy Sullivan. 


DATEBOOK/ Events and continuing education, November to June. 


ACTION LINE/ The second selection of queries in AL’s new 
information and referral service for readers. 


COMMENTARY/ Maverick Mason rides again. 


SECRETS OF CATALOGING REVEALED, |/ 


Osborn Revisited; 
Or, 

the Catalog in Crisis; 
Or, 

Four Catalogers, 
Only One of Whom 
Shall Save Us, 

by 


Michael Gorman. 


SECRETS OF CATALOGING, II/ What Every Librarian Should Know 
About Current Changes in Cataloging Rules: A Brief Overview, 

by Neal L. Edgar; with commentary on the meaning of catalog code 
revision by C. Sumner Spalding, Phyllis Richmond, and Ronald Hagler. 


LIBRARY LIFE/ What did the Lone Ranger and President Ford 
have in common? 


THE SOURCE/ Report of the ALA Nominating Commitee; Special 
survey of little library and library-related serials, by Gail 

Abby [Whitney]; PLPG In-Demand Bibliography: the latest trade 
titles on filmmaking and video. 


Cover. Daniel J. Boorstin, whose nomination as Librarian of Congress was confirmed 
by the Senate on September 26, will become the twelfth persomte occupy that post 
when he takes the oath of office in mid-November. The cover painting is an original by 
Marvin Friedman for American Libraries. An editorial concerning the new Librarian 
appears on page 582. 
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RINGER KIND TO LIBRARIES IN WRAP-UP HEARINGS. Register of Copyrights Barbara Ringer 
told the House Judiciary Committee to reexamine carefully "in the light of the real 
concerns of librarians" the wording in the proposed copyright revision bill prohibi- 
ting systematic photocopying in interlibrary loans. Ms. Ringer's admonitions to the 
committee in wrap-up testimony October 9 were especially timely in view of recent 
editorials in The New York Times and elsewhere, which had further obscured the light 
of Libraryland's true concerns. She told the committee that it must find a way to 
reconcile the idea of fair use with the needs of librarians and publishers: "A line 
must be drawn between legitimate interlibrary loans using photocopies instead of bound 
books, and pre-arranged understandings that result in a particular library agreeing 

to become the source for an indeterminate number of photocopies." Chris Wright, cov- 
ering this next-to-the-last wrap-up hearing for the ALA Washington Office, reported a 
favorable impression on the part of committee members in response to Ms. Ringer's 
thoughtful and authoritative presentation; but the road remaining in copyright revi- 
sion is long and devious. The Senate might cgnsider its less-than-enlightened version 
of the bill in November. House action is uncertain. 


BRITISH CATALOGING-IN-PUBLICATION PROGRAM UNDERWAY. The British Library is inviting 

a limited number of publishers to cooperate in a pilot Cataloguing in Publication 
Programme with a view to inviting all UK publishers to join in the scheme next year. 
Similar to CIP in the United States, the program will be run as part of the centralized 
cataloging services provided by the British Library's Bibliographic Services Division. 


COURT COOKS BOOKBURNERS' GOOSE AT DRAKE. Back in 1973, officials at Drake High School 
in North Dakota ordered the burning of Slaughterhouse-Five, which teacher Bruce Severy 
had used in his English classes along with Deliverance. Severy lost his job. A 

month ago, a U.S. District Court ruled that both books may be used in Drake's 11th and 
12th grades, and that Severy receive $5,000 in damages and no black marks on his record. 
ACLU brought the suit on Severy's behalf. 


LATE PERSONNEL ANNOUNCEMENTS. Roger L. Christian is the new head of the Mobile Public 
Library city-county system, which serves 256,000 area residents. Mr. Christian was 
previously director of the Washington County (Miss.) Library System. Edward L. Whittaker 
has been named director of the Corpus Christi (Texas) Public Libraries, major resource 
center for the 26-county area library system. He comes from the Sioux City Public 
Library. Julius Jay Marke, New York University Law Librarian, is serving as interim 
librarian of the full NYU system, which includes the 2.5 million-volume Elmer Bobst 
Library. His predecessor, Eugene P. Kennedy, left the top post last month to return 

to the library faculty. Marke will devote special attention to long-standing staff 
morale problems and to revamping services in the financially-squeezed system. 


"SUBMERGED IN AN ORGANIZATIONAL QUAGMIRE"! was the terminology being used in August by the 


University of South Florida Library Science Alumni Group seeking to remove the Library 
Science/Audiovisual Program from the College of Education and create a graduate school of 
library and information science. According to the alumni group in its press release, the 
organizational structure of the College of Education was not providing sufficient autonomy 
and support for the library school. The program was accredited by ALA in July, but the 
Committee on Accreditation recommended that it be removed from the College of Education. 
Alumni were disturbed last June when the program was without a director and the College 
failed to appoint either of two candidates who were considered well qualified by library 
faculty and an interdisciplinary search committee. Education Dean Roger Wilk assured AL, 
however, that a committee search is underway, and that in the meantime Professor Jean Key 
Gates has been appointed acting director. But as for separation of the Program from the 
College--little chance other than a long, evolutionary process of change. 


CLUNK! CLONK! CLUNK! That's the sound of Liberty, an Arizona reference librarian had 
to tell a patron recently--but it wasn't always that way. The question was: "What's 
the pitch of the~Liberty Bell?" The Yuma City-County Library TWX'd the Philadelphia 
Fell Library to find the answer, which came from C.M. Boland's Ring in the Jubilee. 
Right now, the bell makes sort of a dull clunk; but as originally tuned, the strike 
note was E-flat. 
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ost pens write. 
Ours reads. 


TEE At CLSI, we've taught our electronic light 

| pen to read bar-encoded labels affixed to 
patron cards and library books. A simple 
scan across the label accesses information to 
speed checkin and checkout procedures. 
And instantly creates a record of each check- 
out transaction and files it for immediate 
recall. 


The light pen is part of our LIBS 100 Circu- 
lation Control module that stores and main- 
oe ” tains all the information you need to know 
about your books and your patrons. It automatically assigns due dates and 
identifies book and patron status during each transaction. Renewals are 
handled quickly and accurately, too. 


When you ask the LIBS 100 about holds and overdues, it prepares reports 
that are up-to-date and precise. It even prints notifications to remind your 
patrons to pick up their books. Or bring them back. 


For the statistically minded, LIBS 100 compiles circulation data, activity 
reports by titles and classifications, and shelf clearance reports. Providing 
you with information that previously may have been too difficult, too 
costly to assemble. 


LIBS 100 systems are in- 
stalled and working for 
libraries all across the 
country. If you’re still doing 
a lot of writing in your circu- 
lation control area, call CLSI. 


We'll replace your pen 
with one that reads. 


CLSI, 81 Norwood Avenue, Newtonville, MA 02160 (617) 965-6310 


CLSI = 


The Library Systems People 
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And Now, Let Us Teach Daniel Boorstin of Information, 
And Learn from Him of Knowledge: An Editorial 
Historian Daniel Boorstin has been confirmed by the Senate as Librarian of Congress, 





with almost as many labors before him at LC as there are books on the shelves. 
Will the library community, which largely opposed his nomination, now work with him? 


Ín Democracy and Its Discontents (1974), Dr. Boorstin 
has written that the most prominent and distinctive character- 
istic.of information “is its randomness.” Knowledge, however, 
“is a coherent structure, where each part is related to every 
other, and where discovery consists of finding these relation- 
ships. . . . But any scrap of data is information.” 

On the shelves of LC there are countless millions of random 
intellectual and cultural scraps—information—untouched by 
the relatively few scholars who synthesize this data into 
knowledge for the many. One of the most successful of these 
synthesizers, Dr. Boorstin, will now have an opportunity to 
fashion LC into a source of knowledge that is accessible to a 
greater number of Americans than ever before. 

Judging from his past achievements and writings, we be- 
lieve that Dr. Boorstin, when he agreed to take on the formi- 
dable administrative duties of the Library, envisioned an 
institution that in some ways could transcend its nature as an 
archive of intellectual and cultural information, as an in- 
formational service for the Congress, and become a living, 
widely perceived medium of knowledge. It is a vision matched 
by Dr. Boorstin’s superior talents, and one through which he 
could reinstruct many of us that the ultimate purpose of all 
our gathering, storage, retrieval, and dissemination is not 
information for survival, but knowledge for its own sake: 
wisdom. 

Yet, we must also survive; and just as there is a need for a 
Dantesque, visionary quest at the Library of Congress, so 
must one support the everyday, raw-boned labors of LC—the 
Nation’s Bibliographic Handler, Cataloging Tool Maker, 

Stacker of Books and Information Scraps in Every Form. It is 
here, in the world of information, that most librarians operate, 
providing the means by which library users may pursue great 
truths and better lives, or even the random scrap of data. It 
is on this plane that librarians have developed and sharpened 
their skills of organization to keep pace with the ever-expand- 
ing human record. 

What Dr. Boorstin can learn from librarians is the enormous 
complexity of data handling, of bibliographic control, and 
of all the factors essential to the survival of an information 
system the size and scope of LC’s. He can learn exactly how 
regional and local libraries function as part of the national 
intellectual and cultural resource, and how LC can better 


serve the nation in this connection. As an ex officio member. 
of the National Commission on Libraries and Information 


Science, he can help to shape LC’s role in a nationwide in- 
formation network; librarians can teach him just what has 
led to the present National Program, so that he can best 


judge it. 
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A thousand conflicting demands will come before the new 
Librarian, the needs of the Library's own departments among 
them. Demands will come from unhappy personnel at the 
lowest pay levels, from Congressmen wanting more services 
from their library, as many of them think of it, and from all 
the special interests in between. From every source, Dr. 
Boorstin will be deluged with words. Of the hundreds of 
thousands that will come from librarians, we expect that each 
will be thoughtfully chosen to instruct or edify; will be given 
in a spirit of trust and respect; and will be welcomed by 
Dr. Boorstin. 


Bu will the library community, so recently chagrined by 
the President’s nomination of historian as Librarian, put aside 
its disappointment and reach out to Dr, Boorstin? Will he, 
perhaps put off by some of the librarians’ testimony against 
his nomination, accept the gesture? We believe the answer is 
yes to both questions. 

Since Dr. Boorstin was confirmed on September 26, it has 
become more difficult to find his critics. At LC itself, one staff 
member joked that there is a new way to sign letters: John 
“Forget-What-I-Said-About-Boorstin” Doe. Invitations to li- 
brary functions have already begun to flow to the Librarian's 
office, and soon Dr. Boorstin will have more offers of aid from 
our service-minded profession that he will know what to do 
with. On his part, he has already pledged, in his nomination 
acceptance, to help LC fulfill its responsibilities to the library 
world, as well as the Congress, scholars, and the whole 
citizenry, and to “do my best to earn a place on the roster of 
devoted, imaginative, and energetic Librarians of Congress, 
to provide sympathetic, generous, and effective leadership for 
the Library’s superbly competent staff. . . fe 

This editor believes that with good administrative help 
and, perhaps, freedom from some of the ceremonial functions 
that wasted the time and professional talents of his predeces- 
sor, Dr. Boorstin will be able to run the Library well, imagina- 
tively expand its role in American intellectual and cultural 
life, and, as he goes along, become learned in the principles 

of library science and technology. —A.P. 





*One member of that staff who deserves special mention is John G. 
Lorenz, who, when Dr. Boorstin takes his oath of office in mid- 
November, will have served almost a year as Acting Librarian, 
an energy-draining and thankless honor if there ever was one. 
One of ALA’s nominees for Librarian, he has served the library 
world with skill, judgment, and tact during a difficult interim 
period, and remains a high-spirited and valuable member of the 
LC administration. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE 
SHORT STORY INDEX 


THE NEW SHORT STORY INDEX 


An Annual Index to 


Short Stories Published in Books and Periodicals 


The NEW Short Story Index will be issued 
each year so that you can quickly find stories in 
new collections, and just-published stories in 
periodicals. 

The first annual volume, available on sub- 
Scription now, indexes stories published in 1974 
in collections and periodicals. It will be followed 
by annual volumes forthe years 1975, 1976, and 
1977. Subscribers to this new index will receive 
the four annual issues, which will be cumulated 
with the stories published in 1978 in a perma- 
nent hard-bound volume. The permanent hard- 
bound volume will index approximately 11,000 
Stories in 800 collections, in addition to approxi- 
mately 2,500 stories in periodicals. 

A subscription to the NEW annual Short 
Story Index will provide ready reference to 
2,601 stories published in 182 collections and 
983 stories published in periodicals during 
1974. A teacher's assignment to a class for a 
report on a short story by a contemporary au- 
thor no longer presents any special problems. 

‘For example, you can find six stories by Isaac 

Bashevis Singer in four collections published 
in 1974 and seven published in periodicals. If 
you have the six previously published five- 
year volumes, his stories can be found in 27 
other collections. 

The NEW Short Story Index is divided into 
four parts: 


Part! Index to Short Stories 

Part Il List of Collections Indexed 

Part Ill Directory of Publishers and 
Distributors 

Part IV Directory of Periodicals 


Part | indexes stories in collections by au- 
thor, title, and subject in one alphabet and 
includes stories in periodicals indexed in 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature and 
Humanities Index by author and title. The au- 
thor, or main, entry for each story lists the 
author's name and the title of the story and 
includes the collection(s) in which the story is 
found, or the periodical in which the story is 
found. 


Each story is also entered by title, with refer- 
ence to the author under whose name full in- 
formation is given. 

Part | of the NEW Short Story Index also 
contains appropriate subject headings for 
Stories in collections dealing with a particular 
Subject. 

This detailed indexing, which would be pro- 
hibitively expensive for most libraries, enables 
you to achieve maximum use of composite 
works and periodicals. 

Part Il of the NEW Short Story Index lists the 
collections indexed alphabetically by the au- 
thor or editor, and title. Full information includ- 
ing the publisher, date, paging, and ISBN is 
found under the main entry. 

Wide margins are provided in this section so 
that you can enter the call numbers of the 
collections that your library owns and eliminate 
trips to the card catalog. In addition, this listing 
of recent short story collections is useful as a 
buying guide. 

Part Ill of the NEW Short Story Index is a 
directory of publishers and distributors, with 
the full name and address of each. Part IV isa 
directory of periodicals indexed, and like Part. 
Il, wide margins are provided so that the loca- 
tions of periodicals received by the library can 
be indicated. 

Since it first appeared in 1953, Short Story 
Index has performed a vital service to libra- 
rians and readers. With the publication of the 
index as an annual, and with the indexing of 
Short stories in periodicals, Short Story Index 
now provides an up-to-date index to short 
Stories published each year. And with the pub- 
lication of the permanent hard bound five-year 
cumulation in 1979, the 1953 to 1978 volumes 
of Short Story Index will cover a total of approx- 
imately 119,000 stories in 8,215 collections 
and 2,500 stories published in periodicals. 


Start your subscription now with the 
first volume at the annual subscription 
rate of only $20, U.S. and Canada; $25, 
other countries. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, Bronx, N.Y. 10452 
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A striking graphic record 
of a century’s progress 
in libraries and librarianship 


Just $5 or... buy one at full price, 
get the second for only $4 


A unique Desk Calendar and Appointment Book that’s 
crammed with fascinating photos (old and new), 
significant dates, facts, anecdotes, and anniversaries. 
Designed to present a week at a glance, with ample room 
for notes. : 


Resulting from a serendipitous search through the 
archives of the American Library Association, the 
Centennial Desk Calendar gathers together a delightful 
sampling of the important and the trivial . .. events 
that have marked our “growing up” through the years. 


See Professor Dewey and his class in 1888... a post- 
Conference trip to Yosemite in 1911... World War I 
rallies to collect books for our troops in camp and 
“over there”... . librarians “bathing” at Asbu ry Park 
in 1916...and costumed square dancers, a not- 
unusual scene at Conferences in the 40s and 50s. 

And much more! 


The handsome Desk Calendar is 8 inches square, with 

more than 50 photos, 80-plus dated entries, anda 
-chronological record of “ALA and How It Grew: 

Divisions and Round Tables.” It’s printed in rich browns 

and gray-greens with a contrasting white wire spiral. 

An ideal Christmas gift for anyone associated with the 

library profession .. . even yourself! 


Clip the coupon and mail it today with a check or 
money order made payable to the American Library 
Association. Order as many as you like—$5 for the 
first one and $4 each for the others. 


Centennial Desk Calendar 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


I love it! Please send me, postpaid, copies of the 
unique 1976 ALA Centennial Desk Calendar, for which I enclose 
my check or money order to cover the cost of $5 for the first copy 
and $4 for each additional copy. 








The nation’s 
libraries serve 
community law 
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book needs “mmm 


Does your library? 


Whatever the size of the communi- 
ties they serve, librarians every- 
where recognize the need to pro- 
vide their patrons with law refer- 
ence materials. Although the legal 
profession serves these communi- 
ties with distinction, and although 
librarians recognize that legal prob- 
lems require the attention of trained 
lawyers, the fact persists that all 
citizens have the right to know 
about their laws. Only public li- 
braries can provide convenient ac- 
cess to them. May not now be the 
time for you to review your library's 
service in this important area? 


IN ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS, the 
public library serves a population 
of 50,000 persons. Founded in 
1872, it stocks 147,000 volumes and 
operates three branches. The law 
book section of this fine smaller li- 
brary offers Illinois Revised Stat- 
utes, Supreme Court Reporter, Uni- 
form Laws Annotated, United States 
Code Congressional and Adminis- 
trative News, Federal Tax Regula- 
tions, Internal Revenue Acts, Intern- 
al Revenue Code, and the Illinois 
Criminal Law and Procedure and 
illinois Practice Act and Rules 
pamphlets. 


IN BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT, a 
bustling industrial area, the public 
library has filled an important role 
in the community since 1881. It has 
448,000 volumes on its shelves to 
serve a community of 156,000. It of- 
fers both state and federal law ma- 
terials. Law publications include 


notated, Connecticut Reporter, At- 
lantic Reporter, United States Code 
Annotated, United States Code 
Congressional and Administrative 
News, federal tax materials and the 
important environmental law books, 
Electricity and the Environment and 
Federal Environmental Law. 


IN PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA, an 
important naval center settled in 
1752, the public library, with three 
branches, serves a community of 
110,000 persons. It provides its pa- 
trons access to their federal and 
state laws with an outstanding se- 
lection of law publications. It in- 
cludes Federal Reporter, Federal 
Supplement, South Eastern Report- 
er, USCA, Modern Federal Practice 
Digest, Federal Practice Manual, 
Virginia and West Virginia Digest 
and Corpus Juris Secundum, Amer- 
ica’s complete law encyclopedia. 
Also on the shelves are the federal 
tax materials and such vital law 
treatises as Blashfield on Automo- 
bile Law and Practice and Bogart 
on Trusts and Trustees. 


FREE: Write for your copy of “How 
Law Books Serve Lay Library 
Needs.” It will help you evaluate 
your requirements and plan your 
law book program. Write on your 
letterhead to West Publishing Com- 
pany, 50 Kellogg Blvd., St. Paul, 
Minn. 55102. 
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Connecticut General Statutes An- 


LIBRARIES ARE FOR THE PEOPLE, SO ARE THE LAWS 
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Planning on Unprecedented 
Scale Shaping New 
National Library 


Considering how most national li- 
braries have evolved into institutions 
wildly beyond the scope of the original 
versions—with all the attendant problems 
—the exciting grand design for the new 
Pahlavi National Library of Iran must be 
considered a revolutionary step in the 
history of library development. 

The scale of planning alone, supported 
by Iran’s new wealth and with the high 
patronage of His Imperial Majesty the 
Shahanshah of Iran, is unprecedented: 
some one hundred distinguished interna- 
tional and Iranian consultants are on the 
job, their work coordinated by Dean 
Nasser Sharify, long an educational 
leader in Iran. Unesco and IFLA are also 
aiding in the planning project. 

To be built in the heart of Tehran, 
the Library will have five major com- 
ponents: the National Library, the Inter- 
national Studies Library, the National 
Center for Scientific Documentation, the 
National Research Center for Iranian 
Studies, and a Faculty of Library and 
Information Science. In addition, there 
will be a general services component 
with a computer center, multi-media 
center, conference center, publication 
program, food service, health services, 
security, and central administration ser- 
vices. 


Further news of this dramatic event 
in a national library history dating back 
thousands of years will appear in future 
issues of American Libraries. 


Bank Invests in Library 


The Union Bank and Trust Company 
of Eastern Pennsylvania has provided 
the Bethlehem Public Library with funds 
to open up on thirty Sunday afternoons 
during 1976. If the Sunday service 
proves successful—as it almost always 
does—it will become a regular budget 
item. 


DCLA Members Nix Stand 
Against New Accreditations 


A resolution aimed at cutting the num- 
ber of trained librarians entering a tight 
job market by banning the accreditation 
of new library schools for five years was 
unanimously defeated by the District of 
Columbia Library Association in late 
September. The resolution, citing “the 
danger of further overproduction of . . . 
professionals who cannot be employed,” 
was prepared by the DCLA Executive 
Board. 

Various opponents to the resolution 
argued that the five-year hiatus would 
undermine the principles of the accred- 
itation process, a procedure designed so 
that no school meeting the criteria can 
rightfully be denied status. 

ALA’s Committee on Accreditation 


holds the view that “. . . the COA has no 
right to suggest to a school that it limit 
its enrollment because of market condi- 
tions,” according to former COA member 
Allen B. Veaner (AL, Oct. 1975, p. 554). 
But the COA “expects” schools to convey 


lf You Were at the 
1926 ALA Annual 
Conference... 


Were looking for you! At those 
festivities fifty years ago, six persons 
who participated in ALA’s founding 
conference of 1876 were honored, 
As part of ALA’s upcoming Centen- 
nial celebration, we'd again like to 
find those of you who are marking a 
golden anniversary with ALA. So if 
you were there in 1926 (or know of 
someone who was), please send your 
name and, if you like, impressions of 
“the way we were” during the 1926 
program to American Libraries, 50 
E. Huron, Chicago, IL 60611. 


the realities of the current job market to 
prospective students, “so that potential 
applicants can make their own deci- 
sions. 

The job crunch for librarians will con- 
tinue to be a major item on DCLA’s 
agenda; the membership plans to voice 
concern over the rising rate of unemploy- 
ment in another resolution this fall. 


When in Norway, these three delegates from the U.S. group did as other participants from Australia to Zambia did at the 1975 


International Federation of Library Associations conference in Oslo: the 


y attended meetings. But they also managed to enjoy some 


of Norway’s mid-summer outdoor pleasures: from left, ALA President Allie Beth Martin; Joseph Price, Library of Congress; and 
John E. Velde, National Commission on Libraries and Information Science. It was a year for house business at IFLA, but 


groundwork was done for some far-reaching future developments, notably in cataloging. 
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Correction fluid to match catalog 


In the News 

Ten-Gallon Texas Backlog 
Nothing $.5 Million 

Won’t Cure 


The University of Texas at Austin 
Humanities Research Center and Gen- 
eral Libraries has a cataloging backlog 
of some 300,000 volumes. That’s the 
type of problem with which several other 
large libraries can identify. But its solu- 
tion, Texas-style, is one about which 
most others can only dream: a $438,000 
appropriation from the Available Fund 
approved by the UT System Regents for 
cataloging during FY 1976. 

Last year there was only $290,000 
available for cataloging 50,000 volumes; 
but with another 30,000 acquired, the 
backlog was cut By just 20,000. 













LIBRARY 
OFFICE 
SUPPLIES 





card color, book dusting fabric, 
P slips, library tote-boxes and a 
“hundred-and-one” other supplies 
to make library work easier and 


more efficient! 


SEE SECTION C in your Josten's '75-6 catalog. 
If you can’t find yours, write or 

call Customer Service for an- 

other copy. 


Miele to Head Alabama 
State Library 


Anthony W. Miele, formerly assistant 
director for technical services, Illinois 
State Library, became director of the 
State Agency, Alabama Public Library 
Service, on October 1. Mr. Miele is chair- 
person of the Government Documents 
Round Table, ALA, and associate editor 
of Government Publications Review. 


PRICES 
INCLUDE 
SHIPPING 





LIBRARY SERVICES DIVISION 


1301 CLIFF RD., BURNSVILLE MN 55337 
800-328-2980 TOLL FREE 
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Those Dues Blues: 
MLA Members Paying More 


Members of the Medical Library As- 
sociation are paying fifty percent more 
in dues as the result of an increase they 
approved for this year. The first since 
1971, this increase will assess 1976 ac- 
tive and associate members $45; retired 
members, $15; students, $10; life mem- 
bers, $900; and institutions, from $75 to 
$175. Ratified by a two-thirds majority, 
the new dues schedule will help MLA 
meet rising costs and demands placed on 
it by an expanding membership. 


PUBLICATIONS 
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UNITED 
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Sanchez Honored 


Patrick S. Sanchez, director of the 
Graduate Institute for Mexican Amer- 
icans, California State University at Ful- 
lerton, and an ALA Councilor, is the 
recipient of the 1975 George I. Sanchez 
Memorial Award, REFORMA’s annual 
award honoring outstanding service to 
the Spanish-speaking. 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1973 


The twenty-fifth issue of the Demo- 
graphic Yearbook contains 1973 statis- 
tics of area, population, natality, mortality, 
nuptiality and divorce for every country 
of the world, latest available data on 
expectation of life and a 7-year trend 
of international arrivals and departures. 
Data on the economic characteristics of 
the population are shown, including 
labour force participation rates by age 
and sex as well as various cross-classi- 
fications of population by industry, occu- 
pation, status, age and sex. 


Order No. E/F.74.XI111.1 





Cost of Library Giving 
Going Down in Michigan 

“A gift of $200 to your local public 
library now will cost you practically 
nothing...” announced a brochure dis- 
tributed by the Wayne Oakland (Mich. ) 
Federated Library System. Under a new 
Michigan law (Public Act No. 332), in- 
dividuals are allowed a credit against 


Clothbound $38.00 


soxa, United Nations Publications 
7 xe, Room LX-2300, New York, N.Y. 10017 


scz Palais des Nations 
teat? 1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 


their state income tax equal to fifty per- 
cent of their gift to a public library dur- 
ing the year, not to exceed twenty per- 
cent of their tax liability or $100, which- 
ever is less. Husband and wife filing 
jointly may be allowed a credit of ‘up to 
$200. Deductions on federal income tax 
for such charitable contributions are 
also permissible. 


Study Shows House Group: 
Academic Book Buck Needs 


New Sanforization 


A new study by Dean Bernard Fry of 
the Indiana U. library school shows just 
how far academic libraries have fallen 
behind in ability to purchase books and 
periodicals to meet demands. According 
to a sampling of 442 academic libraries, 
an increase of some 75 percent in funds 
available for book acquisitions would 
have been necessary in 1973 over the 
funds available four years earlier in order 
to keep even. For periodicals, the re- 
quired increase would have been about 
25 percent. Now, due to an accelerated 
rate of price increases, the situation has 
deteriorated further. 

The study was cited as part of testi- 
mony by Russell Bidlack for ALA before 
the House Subcommittee on Postsecond- 
ary Education in mid-September. Dr. 
Bidlack cited several factors calling for 
extension of existing federal programs 
for college library resources and train- 
ing of librarians, and creation of a new 
program to aid research libraries. The 
budget recommendations and appropria- 
tions for acquisition of library materials 
under the Higher Education Act, he 
pointed out, have generally declined as 
material costs have risen. 





Melvil’s Moby 

A staff member of the Northwestern 
University Library Cataloging Depart- 
ment has identified what is believed to 
be the longest Dewey number ever under 
serious consideration for assignment: a 
23-digit monster for Arab Attitudes To- 
ward Israel by Yehoshafat Harkabi, 301.- 
15433012917492705694. The meaning 
of the number can be broken down as 
follows: 301—Sociology; 1543—Opin- 
ions, attitudes, beliefs on specific topics 
(Add 001-999); 801—Sociology; 29— 
Historical and geographical treatment 
(Add “areas” ) ; 174—Regions where spe- 
cific racial, ethnic, national groups pre- 
dominate (Add from Table 5); 927— 
Arabs and Maltese; 0—General relations 
between two countries (Add “areas”); 
5694—Palestine, Israel. In other words: 
Historical and geographical treatment of 
opinions on countries where Arabs pre- 
dominate, and their relations with Israel. 
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That’s anywhere you can lay your hands on it fast when you need 
the latest finding and ordering information on any of more than 
120,000 paperbound books currently in print. The most thorough 
bibliographic tool of its kind, PAPERBOUND BOOKS IN PRINT 
tells you title, author, publisher, price, whether illustrated, 
original title, ISBN. And to ease your search, it’s conveniently 
divided into three separate indexes: title, author, subject. 


Subscribe now! Put PBIP to work for you! 


® You get the base 1976 volume this @ You get another Supplement in 

December, with over 120,000 titles. September, with some 70,000 entries. 
It replaces the May Supplement, and 
cumulates all changes occurring since 
the base volume was published. 


© You get a Supplement in May, with 
some 30,000 entries: new titles, new 
editions, 0.p.’s, price and other 
changes occurring since the base 
volume was published. 


All this— 

a full year’s 
worth of vital 
paperback 


ô information — 
jal for just 
% 


a 


% 


, $54.50 
4. a year! 


7 


Start your subscription | 
with the big 1976 base volume. 
Just fill in and — 


mail the order form today. 


P5 

wh 
- (Are there other people— 
4 other departments who can 
y use their own copies? 
i. Indicate in the box how many 
Dh subscriptions you'll need.) 
s 


R.R. BOWKER COMPANY, Subscription Fulfillment Dept. 
P.O. Box 67, Whitinsville, Mass. 01588 


Yes! I want to subscribe to PAPERBOUND BOOKS IN PRINT, starting with the forthcom- 
ing 1976 base volume in December. I understand I will also receive updating Supplements 


in May and September—all for $54.50. 


Name 


Institution ki Indicate 


here how many 
subscriptions 


Address LE Te PE Cree ee ets US IY Rep OL uf Se ee 
you need. 
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In the News 


Washington Library Power 
Focus of December 
American Libraries 


A major report on the interests in 
Washington affecting libraries and 
librarians throughout the nation will 
be featured in next month’s Amer- 
ican Libraries. In October, two 
staff editors spent a week in the 
capital's corridors of library influ- 
ence. Their findings will be added to 
research underway by other staff 
writers in an up-to-date exposition 
of who has the power and how it 
works for you. 


Bad News Roundup 


Prophets of doom, take heart! In Li- 
braryland there is always bad news, and 
—although the telling of it gets dull and 
repetitious—recent weeks have been no 
exception, 

In New York City—alas, poor New 
Yorick—it isn’t bad enough that drastic 
cuts and job freezes are in effect for 
branches in Manhattan, the Bronx, and 
Staten Island, too; now it’s come to light 
that some 15,000 books have been stolen 
over the past decade by one Joseph Feld- 
man, a 58-year-old lawyer who took 
them mainly from a pair of downtown 
branches and stored them in a Green- 
wich Village apartment he rented just for 
that purpose. When apprehended in late 
September, he told reporters, “I like to 
read.” He was asked how he got the 
books out of the libraries. “In large 
quantities,” he said. 

Not to be outdone by Manhattan, the 
Brooklyn Public Library has reduced 
hours 25 percent at its 57 branches. A 
crippling reduction in personpower— 
down to 780 full-time employees from 
the 1,015 authorized in 1972—has been 
mandated by the city’s budget crisis, 
Director Kenneth Duchac stated. A total 
of 74 full-timers was released in July, 
along with 400 part-time staff. Several 
service amenities have been discon- 
tinued in the bare bones operation, and 
even the facilities have been falling 
apart, according to Duchac. 

“Our culture is going down the drain, 
along with our safety,” wrote one citizen 

in a letter to the New York Times. 

Bad news abounds in other large cities, 
most of it as well known as are the li- 
brary laments on Capitol Hill. And that 
leaves the state level, where—guess 
what?—there’s bad news. In cradle-of- 
education Massachusetts, for instance, 
both state aid to public libraries and the 
state-supported regional library pro- 
grams received 50 percent cuts in the 
budget recommended to the House of 


Representatives by its Ways and Means 
Committee. The Bureau of Library Ex- 
tension was in for a 25 percent cut. Some 
million dollars in federal LSCA funds 
would also be lost as a result of the cuts. 

Some of the latest woes among uni- 
versity libraries include those at the 
City University of New York. Libraries 
throughout the university system are ex- 
pected to bear a substantial part of the 
overall $87' million cut in the system’s 
budget. Brooklyn College’s book budget: 
down from $200,000 last year, to 
$30,000. Other units have lost up to half 
their part-time personnel. 

Operating under such financial dep- 
rivation, libraries might at least take 
heart if their remaining, heroic services 
were better appreciated. Here is how a 
City management audit team appre- 
ciated Los Angeles Public Library’s 
heroism in a report released to the City 
Council in mid-September: inadequate 
evaluation of services, substantial loss of 
materials, and excessive delays in getting 
materials to the public. Selection and dis- 
posal process inefficient and adversely 
affecting development and maintenance 
of the collections. “It is not a balanced 
survey, said City Librarian Wyman 
Jones. 

Finally, a bit of bad news on the copy- 
right revision front, where libraries need 
all the help they can get. Former Librar- 
ian of Congress Archibald MacLeish 
seems not to have sympathized with the 
library community's recent testimony 
distinguishing between “systematic” 
copying and library “system” copying. 
In a letter to the New York Times, he 
criticized librarians as “shortsighted and 
shoddy,” “ignorant or dishonest” in what 
he considers an attack on artists’ sec- 
urity. On October 1, the Times backed 
him up in an editorial of its own, imply- 
ing that legislation enabling librarians to 
continue present services would consti- 
tute “hobbling” amendments to a much 
needed copyright revision. [See “Page 
One” for better news on copyright.—Ed. ] 
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Librarian Sees Stars 
Librarians are used to finding the 
impossible—but the invisible? A li- 
brarian named Kuwano in Ohita, 
Japan, has discovered a new star in 
the Constellation Sagittarius, ac- 
cording to the Reuter agency. Ku- 


wano’s find has been recognized by 
the Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory, which registers all new 
stellar “strikes.” The ninth magni- 
tude star is invisible to the naked 
eye, but not to the experienced: 
this is the third new star that Ku- 
wano, an amateur, has found. 





Selected Resources for Article 
on AACR Revision, pp. 602-607 


1. Anglo-American Cataloging Rules: 
North American Text. Prepared by the 
American Library Association, et al. Chi- 
cago: ALA, 1967. 

2. Anglo-American Cataloging Rules: 
North American Text. Chapter 6: Separately 
published monographs, incorporating Chap- 
ter 9, “Photographic and other reproduc- 
tions,” and revised to accord with the Inter- 
national Standard Bibliographic Description 
(Monographs). Chicago: ALA, 1974. 

3. Dunkin, Paul S. Cataloging U.S.A. 
Chicago: ALA, 1969. 
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Anglo-American Cataloging Rules. New 
York: Seminar Press, 1971. 
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American Cataloging Rules. Littleton, Colo.: 
Libraries Unlimited, 1973. 


6. International Cataloguing. 1-, 1972-. _ 
London: IFLA Committee on Cataloguing.” 


7. International Conference on Catalogu- 


ing Principles, Paris, 1961. Statement of , 


Principles. London: IFLA Secretariat, 1971. 
(This item has been issued in a number of 
formats. ) 

8. International Federation of Library 
Associations. ISBD(M)-International Stan- 


dard Bibliographic Description for Mono- 1 


graphic Publications. 1st standard ed. Lon- 
don: IFLA Com. on Cataloguing, 1974. 

9. International Federation of Library 
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International Standard Bibliographic De- 
scription for Serials. ISBD(S)-International 
Standard Bibliographic Description for Se- 
rials. London: IFLA Committee on Cata- 
loguing, 1974. 

10. The Library Association. Anglo- 
American Cataloguing Rules: British Text. 
London: Library Association, 1967. 

11. Sinkankas, George M., and Jay E. 
Daily. “International Cataloging and Inter- 
national Standard Bibliographic Descrip- 
tion,” in Encyclopedia of Library and Infor- 
mation Science, v.12, pp. 278-320. New 
York: Dekker, 1974. 

12. Tate, Elizabeth L. “Anglo-American 
Code Implementation,” in Advances in Li- 
brarianship, v.3, pp. 167-194. New York: 
Seminar Press, 1972. 

13. Title Varies. 1-, Dec. 1973-. Okemos, 
Michigan. 

14. U.S. Library of Congress. Informa- 
tion Bulletin. 1-, 1942—. Washington, D.C.: 
Library of Congress. 

15. U.S. Library of Congress. MARC 
Development Office. Books: a MARC For- 
mat. 5th ed. Washington, D.C.: Library of 
Congress, 1972. 

16. U.S. Library of Congress. MARC 
Development Office. Books: a MARC For- 
mat. Addenda. (especially number 9). 
Washington, D.C.: LC, 1972-. 

17. U.S. Library of Congress. MARC 
Development Office. Serials: a MARC For- 
mat. 2d ed. Washington, D.C.: Library of 
Congress, 1974. 

18. U.S. Library of Congress. Processing 
Department. Cataloging Service. Bulletin. 
1-, June 1945-. Washington, D.C.: USGPO. 
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—— ~ Sas 


We don’t promise to be 
all things to all libraries. 


But these things we do promise. 


Prompt and Accurate 
Order Fulfillment 


Bro-Dart knows the importance 
of fast order fulfillment. That's why 
we get you the books you want 
when you want them. We'll fill 
your orders immediately from one 
of North America’s largest book 
inventories, and for those titles not 
in stock, our automated back-order 
system (considered the most 
efficient in operation) will rapidly 
provide your titles. 


Vigilant Reporting 
and Executive 
Customer Service 


In performing the jobber 
function of keeping libraries sup- 
plied with the latest published 
materials, Bro-Dart employs the 
most modern technology in the 
industry. A monthly notice tells 
you of all cancellations and their 
reasons. Our final cancellation 
notice lists all unavailable titles for 
the period. At the end of any given 
order period, this complete 
reporting service lets you 
clear your files so you 
are always up-to- 


date. And with all this technical 
accuracy and efficiency there is an 
account executive assigned to 
your library to satisfy your every 
need. 


Trouble-Free 

Continuations Service 

This open-ended program 
covers English language mono- 
graphic series, sets in progress, 
and non-subscription serials pub- 
lished or distributed in North 
America. Here, too, the combina- 
tion of advanced technology and a 
highly-trained and experienced 


staff provides fast shipment and 
thoroughly up-to-date information 
on all titles. You always know 
what's been published (or 
delayed) through your monthly 
status report. 


Technical Services 

In addition to efficient book 
supply services, Bro-Dart has the 
most accurate and comprehensive 
cataloging and processing com- 
mercially available. This service, 
TECH-SERV®, can provide 
complete book processing kits with 
or without protective covers with 
either Library of Congress or 
Unabridged Dewey Classification 
matched with every book 
delivered, if desired! 


While we don't promise to be 
all things to all libraries, we intend 
to come real close... . Send us 
your orders. 


1609 Memorial Avenue 
Williamsport, PA 1770] 





ALA CENTENNIAL VIGNETTE NO. 6 


Quiet Power Behind the Carnegie Throne: The Secretary Who Made the Decisions 


From 1886 to 1917, Andrew Car- 
negie donated over $41 million to com- 
munities in the United States to build 
1,679 public library buildings. 

Although almost everyone in librarian- 
ship is aware of his benefactions, few 
know of the important role of James Ber- 
tram in Carnegie philanthropy. Bertram 
served as Carnegie’s private secretary 
from 1897 to 1914, and as secretary of 
the Carnegie Corporation from its found- 
ing in 1911 until his death in 1934. 

James Bertram was the real power be- 
hind the Carnegie library benefactions. 
Carnegie provided the funds and set up 
general guide lines; Bertram put them 
into action. Except for the early gifts up 
to 1896 (fourteen buildings to six com- 
munities), Carnegie was not personally 
involved in the day-to-day details and 
decisions regarding building grants. 
These were the responsibility of Ber- 
tram, who handled them with careful 
scrutiny, dispatch, and loyalty to his 
superior. 

The procedure for obtaining a Car- 
negie library building grant was fairly 
simple. A community in need of a library 
structure had to have its mayor and 
council promise to provide a site and 
pledge to support the new library 
through local taxation in an annual 
amount that would be at least 10 per- 
cent of the sum given for the building. 

It was Bertram who answered all let- 
ters of inquiry, examined all applications 
and statements of promise for building 
sites and support, and who then followed 
through on each grant (often for a 
period of many years) until the building 
was finished and dedicated. One must 
examine the actual files to appreciate the 
magnitude of this task. Some 40 reels of 
microfilm at the Carnegie Corporation 
offices in New York City contain approx- 
imately 50,000 pieces of correspondence 
and documents—an average of 30 items 
for each of the 1,412 communities receiv- 
ing and 225 requesting but not receiving 
building grants. Both Carnegie and Ber- 
tram were firm believers in simplified 
spelling and all of Bertram’s correspon- 
dence was written in this form. 

Bertram had a most unusual person- 
ality. He was a devoted, meticulous 
Scot, thrifty, very religious (a staunch 
Presbyterian), inclined to be irritable, 
rather brusque in manner, and short and 
direct in speech. Indeed, brevity was a 
strong trait. He never used a paragraph 
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Andrew Carnegie (right) and James Ber- 
tram, at work in the Carnegie home. 





when a sentence would do, and a word 
often served as a sentence. 

Almost all contacts Bertram had with 
the library world were through corre- 
spondence. He never attended a library 
conference. His aloofness was attributed 
by one observer to a desire to maintain 
a strictly impersonal and disinterested 
attitude toward each applicant. 

Bertram not only played an important 
role as an executive director of Carnegie 
public library building philanthropy, but 
as one of the earliest codifiers of stan- 
dards for public library architecture in 
the United States. By 1907 he had be- 
come aware that most buildings being 
built with Carnegie funds were poorly 
designed, inadequate, and in need of 
guidance and control. 

In 1911, after consultation with the 
best library and architectural opinion of 
the time, he compiled and had printed 
Notes on the Erection of Library Bild- 
ings (“bildings” being one example of 
Bertram’s simplified spelling), which 
was then sent to each community obtain- 
ing a grant as a guide for its building. 
This leaflet decried architectural elabo- 
ration and offered basic principles and 
outline sketches, all of which led to a 
more open, flexible, and less expensive 
structure. This was the beginning of 
modern library architecture, and many 
of the principles are still in effect. 

James Bertram did his work efficiently 
but quietly—so quietly, in fact, that he 
somehow never got the recognition he 
deserves in American library history as 
an important force in the development of 
public libraries and public library archi- 
tecture in the United States. O 


We Had Another Friend 
at Carnegie 


In the stir of planning for ALA’s 
hundredth birthday, one centennial 
date may have been overlooked— 
July 2, 1975, the birth date of Fred- 
erick Paul Keppel. As president of 
the Carnegie Corporation from 1923 
to 1941, Keppel encouraged many 
library projects and the great en- 
dowment gifts to the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Upon joining the Carnegie Cor- 
poration in 1923, Keppel believed 
in finding people with ideas and 
providing them with funds on a flex- 
ible basis, with faith in their judg- 
ment. He had that kind of faith in 
many ALA leaders, including Presi- 
dents Louis R. Wilson, William W. 
Bishop, and Keyes Metcalf, as well 
as ALA staff members Carl Milam 
and Sarah C. N. Bogle. 

During Keppel’s term as presi- 
dent, Carnegie grants helped estab- 
lish library education programs as 
part of university curricula. In the 
Depression, the foundation made 
significant grants to hard-pressed 
college libraries. Though the name 
of Carnegie is commonly associated 
with public library buildings, these 
later benefactions were of far-reach- 
ing importance. 

Memoirs of Keppel make it clear 
that his interest in library programs 
was personal and constant. ALA’s 
recognition of him as an honorary 
member in 1942 was but one sign 
of the profession's reciprocal re- 
spect. 

—From notes provided 


by Peggy Sullivan 
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CENTER FOR CASSETTE STUDIES 
AUDIO-TE X Tin 
CASSETTES 


NOW! EVERY SCHOOL, COLLEGE and LIBRARY 
HAS THE OPPORTUNITY TO PARTICIPATE IN THE 


National Audio-Text Subscription Plan.” 


You immediately receive free of any charge a core 
collection of 25 to 125 Audio-Text Cassettes — titles of 
your choice — catalog value $375 to $1,875. 


You receive each month 2 to 10 additional Audio-Texi 
Cassettes — titles of your choice. 


PLUS — every subscriber has the privilege of buying any 
additional Audio-Text Cassettes for just $8.95 each, 
regardless of the regular 

catalog price. 


FIVE PLANS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE, 
STARTING AT $199 ANNUALLY 


Build your collection from over 5,000 Audio-Text 
titles — 200 new titles published quarterly. 


A 
a YES! Rush complete subscription information plus 
* catalog featuring 5,000 Audio-Text Cassettes. 


NAME TITL 
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ADDRESS 

CITY/STATE ENTU MEN or Nee AMO eats 
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THE CENTER FOR CASSETTE STUDIES «+ 8110 Webb Avenue « N. Hollywood 91605 
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Note: Entries pertaining to continuing 
education are compiled by Judith Feldman 
of the ALA Office for Library Personnel 
Resources and the Library Education 
Division. 


November 


1: Hawaii Assn. of School Lns. N. Okuma, 
Kahala Elem. School L., Honolulu 96816. 


1: Seventh Annual Festival of Children’s 
Books, U. Iowa/SLS. Lecture-demo. 

by Marcia Brown; stories by Louane 
Newsome. E. Bloesch, UI/SLS, 3087 
Library, Iowa City 52242 (319-353-3644). 


5: Management of Academic Libraries, 

U. Ala./GSLS. J.D. Ramer, Dean, UA/GSLS, 
Box 6242, University, AL 35486 
(205-348-4610). 


5,12,19: Statistical Techniques, 
CUNY/Grad. School & University Ctr., 
Ctr. for Advemt. of L.-Info. Science. 

$45, Intro. to basic concepts of probability 
and statistics stressing applications to |.-info. 
science: 10 a.m.—4 p.m. V. S. Sessions, 
Ctr. for Advemt. of L.-Info. Sci., CUNY/GS 
& UC, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 
10036 (212-790-4413). 


5-7: Institute on Effective Library 
Management, Colonnade Hotel, Boston. 
Co-spons., Amer. Hospital Assn. & Med. L. 
Assn. $172.50 for nonmem.; $122.50 for 
mem. For hosp. Ins. & staff who have 
responsibilities for or interaction with the 
hosp. l. K.A. Rice, AHA, 840 N. Lake Shore 
Dr., Chicago 60611. 


6-7: Rhode Island LA Annual Conf., 
Sheraton-Islander Hotel, Newport. B.I. 
Perry, James P. Adams L., R.I. Col., 
Providence 02908. 


7: Information Retrieval Workshop, 
Engineer’s Club of Phila. Co-spons., Drexel 
U./GSLS & Del. Valley Chap., ASIS. 
Tutorial re on-line computer systems by 
Chas. T. Meadow; lect. by Janet S. Egeland 
on state of the art of information retrieval 
systems; seminars on related topics (e.g., 
financing and current research). L. Pensak, 
Lavoisier L., E. I. Dupont Co. Experimental 
Station, Wilmington, DE 19898 
(302-772-3392). 


7-9: Virginia Ed. Media Assn., Hyatt House, 
Richmond. Inaugural conf. of newly merged 
School Library and Educational Media 
Assns. 


8: Delaware Learning Resources Assn. Fall 
Mtg., Dover. G. Johnson (302-478-5000, 
ext. 289). 


9-12: 21st Allerton Institute on “Major 
Classification Systems,” U. Ill. conf. ctr. 
near Monticello, Ill. Spons., UI/GSLS and 
Forest Press. B. Pryor, Inst. Supervisor, 
116 Illini Hall, Champaign 61820. 


10-11: Energy Information Tools, Quality 
Inn Capitol Hill, Washington, D.C. 
Co-spons., Info. Industry Assn. & Natl. 
Federation of Abstracting & Indexing 
Services. $55. Lectures on information 
tools available; wkshps. providing hands-on 
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experience with printed info. tools & on-line 
services. P. Zurkowski, ILA, 4720 
Montgomery Ln., Bethesda, MD 20014. 


42-14: Media & Messages. U. Mich. 
Undergrad. L., Ann Arbor. Workshop to 
acquaint academic orientation/instruction 
Ins, with tech. used in design & prod. of 
instruc. materials: slide/tape, 
transparencies, & videotape. Dept. of 
Conferences & Institutes, Ext. Service, 
UM, 350 S. Thayer, Ann Arbor 48104. 


43-14: New Jersey School Media Assn. conf. 


(in conj. with N.J. Ed. Assn.), Atlantic 
City. C. Blomgren (201-548-9357). 


MAJOR DATES 


ALA Annual Conference 
Chicago July 18-24, 1976 
Detroit June 19-25, 1977 


ALA Midwinter 
Chicago 
Washington 


January 18-24, 1976 
Jan. 30—Feb. 5, 1977 


Executive Board 
Spring Meeting 


Children’s Book Week 
November 17-23, 1975 


National Library Week 
April 4-10, 1976 


April 28-May 2 


13-15: Library and Information Center 
Up-Date 19__, Pratt Inst./GSLIS. $125. 
Lns. personal roles & responsb. in 
communication process; skills for 
recognizing changing community needs; 
developing sensitivity to users & nonusers. 
Apply by Oct. 31. PI/GSLIS, Brooklyn, 
NY 11205 (212-636-3508 ). 


13-Dec. 18: The Secondary School Reading 
Program and the School Media Center. W. 
Mich. U./SL. 1 cred. Designed for updating 
skills of school, public Ins. in field over 

3 yrs. Thurs. classes. J. Lowrie, WMU/SL, 
Kalamazoo, MI 49008. 


14-15: Oregon Ed. Media Assn. Fall Conf., 
State Fairgrounds, Salem. Preconferences 
on Nov. 13. G. Gettis, Library Media Ctr., 
Keizer Elem. School, 5005 River Rd. N., 
Salem, OR 97303. 


19-22: New York.LA Annual Conf., 
Americana Hotel. V. Wallace, Northport PL, 
151 Laurel Av., Northport 11768. 


20: Middle East Librarians’ Assn. Annual 
Mtg., Halt House Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Held in conj. with annual mtg. of M.E. 
Studies Assn. of N. America. R. S. Cooper, 
Islamica Ln., Collection Dev. Office, Gen. 
L., U. Calif., Berkeley 94720 or M. Dukas, 
MELA, M.E. Div., Harvard Col. L., 
Cambridge 02138. 


21: Documents in Microform Workshop, 
Sheraton Chgo. Hotel. Spons., Ill. State L. 
$15. Mainly for Ill. Ins. but out-of-state 
Ins. accepted. Gen. intro. to microforms in 
ls.; types & formats of available microforms 
and hardware; spkrs. from micro. publrs. 


J. Lyons, Documents Branch, ISL, 
Centennial Bldg., Springfield 62756. 


22: Mother May 1... Have the Freedom to 
Be? All-day inst. on children & their rights, 
Clark Cnty. L., Las Vegas. N. R. Cummings, 
Young People’s Services Coord., Clark Cnty. 
L., 1401 E. Flamingo, Las Vegas 89109 
(702-733-7810). 


24-25: Consortium for Library Automation 
in Mississippi (CLAM) Annual Conf., 
Holiday Inn Downtown, Jackson. $50 

( regis., coffee, meals). Speakers: Alphonse 
Trezza, exec. dir., NCLIS; Ronald Miller, 
dir., NELINET; & Barbara Markuson, 
exec. dir., INCOLSA. Networking demos. 
include OCLC, BALLOTS, & commercial 
networking concerns. Conf. regis.: N. 
Isley, Information Services Div., Miss. 
Research & Development Ctr., Drawer 
2470, Jackson 39205. Hotel reservations: 
Jackson HID, Box 22677, Jackson 39205 
(601-969-5100). 


29-30: Automated Serials Control: National 
d+ International Considerations, San 
Francisco Hilton Hotel. Co-spons., 
ALA-ISAD & California LA. Sequel to the 
serials inst. held in Atlanta in Oct., 1974. D. 
Hammer, ALA-ISAD, 50 E. Huron, 
Chicago 60611 (312-944-6780). 


30-Dec. 4: California LA Annual Conf., 
San Francisco Hilton. L. Stevenson, 
717 K St., Suite 300, Sacramento 95814. 


December 


3-5: Illinois LA Annual Conf., Palmer 
House, Chicago. J. A. Harvey, Exec. Sec., 
ILA, 716 N. Rush St., Chicago 60611. 


3-5: Illinois Assn. of School Lns. conf., 
Palmer House, Chicago. Valerie Wilford 
(309-438-8463 ). 


3-5: Higher Education Information Systems: 
The Challenge of Change, Stouffer’s Denver 
Inn, Denver. Spons., Col. & Univ. Systems 
Exchange. Presentations on mgmt. concepts; 
tech. concepts of data base mgmt.; coop. 
work bet. managers, administrators, & 
technicians. Also, user groups of specific 
software & hardware products share 
experiences. CAUSE Natl. Office, 737 29th 
St., Boulder 80303 (303-492-7353 ). 


4-6: Virginia LA Annual Conf., 
Williamsburg Lodge & Conf. Ctr., 
Williamsburg. 


6: South Carolina Assn. of School Lns. 
workshop, S.C. Ed. Assn. Bldg. J. C. Derrick 
( 803-685-7663 ). 


26-Jan. 3: Conference on Children’s Books 
in Mexico, U. Okla. Hacienda El Cobano, 
Colima, Mex. Spons., U. Okla. 1-2 hr. cred.; 
$400. Apply by Nov. 15 ($50 initial fee 
enclosed ). Selection of titles portraying 

the Chicano evaluated against cultural 
bkgd. of Mex. UO/ Hacienda El Cobano, 
555 E. Constitution Ave., Norman, OK 
73069 (405-325-1751). 


January 
8-13: National Audio-Visual Assn. Annual 
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Cony. and Exhibit, Rivergate Conv. Ctr., 
New Orleans. Jim Thompson, Convention 
Dept., NAVA, 3150 Spring St., Fairfax, 
VA 22030 (703-273-7200). 


10-13: Developing Dynamic Public Library 
Services Responsive to Community Needs 
(see Sept. 26-30, p. 520, October AL). 


14-15: UN Training Session for UN 
Documents, New York. Spons., ALA: 
GODORT International Docs. Task Force. 
M. Pease, IDTF Working Group on 
Workshops, 551 Warren Blvd., Garden City 
South, NY 11530. 


28-Feb. 1: Art Ls. Society of N. America 
Annual Conf., Palmer House, Chicago. 

J. A. Hoffberg, ARLIS/NA, Box 3692, 
Glendale, CA 91201. 


Late Jan.: Post Semester Course in London. 
Spons., Ctr. for Advemt. of L.-Info. Sci., 
CUNY. Costs & dates not finalized, but 
low costs expected. Site visits & disc. 
sessions involving |.-info. sci. projects in 
U.K. with intnatl. importance, particularly 
in U.S. V.S. Sessions, Ctr. for Advemt. of 
L.-Info. Sci. CUNY/GS & UC, 33 W. 42nd 
St., New York City 10036 (212-790-4413). 


February 


5-6: New Hampshire Ed. Media Assn. G. 
Niclsen (603-924-3869 ). 


12-14: Media Ed. Conf. of California, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco. E. Billings 
(415-344-1743). 


16-20: Effective Use of OCLC, Kent State 
U. L. Primarily for mid-mgmt./systems 
pers. in institutions beg. network particip. 
A. M. Allison, Univ. Ls., Kent SU, Kent, 
OH 44242. 


26-27: Networks III: Multiplying Regional 
Trends, New Orleans. Spons., ALA-ISAD. 
Examination of forms network organizations 
have taken around the nation in their rapid 
dvpt. D. Hammer, ALA-ISAD, 50 E. 
Huron, Chicago 60611 (312-944-6780). 


27-28: Puppetry and the Oral Tradition 
workshop. Spons., Children’s and Young 
Adults’ Librarians of Missouri with Cent. 
Mo. State U., Warrensburg. P. Behler, 
Children’s and YA Services, Mo. State L., 
308 E. High St., Jefferson City 65101. 


March 


17-18: Systems Development at the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. Spons., 
ALA-ISAD. Automated systems in 
operational, plng. & dvpt. phases at LC 
covered in depth; tour of LC Processing 
Dept. opt. on 3rd day. D. Hammer, 
ALA-ISAD, 50 E. Huron, Chicago 60611 
(312-944-6780). 


7-9: Alaska LA Annual Conf., Juneau. 
L. Coatney, AkLA Conf. Arr. Chmn., 
Alaska State L., Pouch G, Juneau 99801. 


9-10: National Federation of Abstracting & 
Indexing Services Annual Conf., 
Christopher Inn, Columbus, Ohio. NFAIS, 
3401 Market St., Philadelphia 19104 
(215-349-8495). 


31-April 2: Utah LA Annual Conf., Hilton 
Hotel, Salt Lake City. T. Hogan, Salt Lake 


NOVEMBER 1975 


Cnty. L. Sys., 2197 E. 7000 S., Salt Lake 
84121. 


April 

8-11: International Conference on Art 
Periodicals, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, and the Univ. of Sussex. Spons., 
Art Ls. Society of the United Kingdom, in 
coll. with Art Ls. Soc. of N. America. 
Participants: primarily art Ins. Peter R. B. 
Moore, Tutor Ln., Hertfordshire Col. of 
Art and Design, 7 Hatfield Rd., St. Albans, 
Herts., Eng. 


22-23: Women’s History, Natl. Archives 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. Spons., Natl. 
Archives and Records Service. $15. 

Sources for documenting the role of women 
in American history; formal papers & panel 
sessions on women in the Revolutionary 
period, public life, and the impact of WWs 
I & II on women. M. Deutrich, NARS, 
Washington, DC 20408. 


25-27: Wyoming LA Annual Conf., 
Cheyenne, L. Wile, Dir., Johnson Cnty. L., 
Buffalo, WY 82834. 


25-28: Economics of Library Automation, 
Illini Union, U. Ill., Urbana. Spons., U. IIl./ 
GSLS. Examination of automated vs. 
manual system and of when 1. can justify 
independent dvpt. of a computer system. 

E. Kalb, 116 Illini Hall, UI/GSLS, 
Champaign 61820. 


May 

9-21: Library Administrators Development 
Program, Donaldson Brown Ctr., Port 
Deposit, Md. Spons., U. Md./CLIS. 
Participants: sr. admin. personnel of large 
l. systems—pub., research, acad., spec., 
govt., and school. Resident program: 
seminars, lectures, case analyses on admin. 
issues which sr. mgrs. encounter. E. T., 
Knight, L. Admin. Dvpmt. Prog., UM/ 


_ CLIS, College Pk., MD 20742. 


10-11: Symposium on the Book Arts, 

U. Ala./GSLS. Special emphasis on private 
press books. J. D. Ramer, Dean, UA/GSLS, 
Box 6242, University, AL 35486 

( 205-348-4610). 


10-15: Pacific Rim Conference on Children’s 
Literature, U. of Brit. Col./SL. $100. 
Speakers from all parts of the world will 
discuss problems of writing and illus. for 
children. S. A. Egoff, UBC/SL, 2075 
Wesbrook Pl., Vancouver, BC V6T 1W5. 


10-28: Typographic Workshop, U. Ala./ 
GSLS. Intro. to fine printing & book design. 
J. D. Ramer, Dean, UA/GSLS, Box 6242, 
University, AL 35486 (205-348-4610). 


June 


6-19: Institute for Professional Librarians, 
U. Tex. at Austin. Purpose: to help Ins. 
understand intercultural communication 
processes and strategies to apply to 
teaching and work situations. Applicants 
must be employed Ins. or l. educators. Dr. 
Lukenbill, UT/GSLS, Box 7576, Austin 
78712. . 


21-25: American Theological LA Annual 
Conf., Calvin Theological Sem., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Rey. E. R. W. Schultz, U. 


Ln., Wilfrid Laurier U., Waterloo, Ont., 
Canada N2L 3C5, 


28-July 19: British Isles Folk Literature, 
England, Scotland, Wales & Ireland. Spons., 
Miss. U. for Women/ DLS. $1,375 all 
inclusive. Pre-ALA study tour, designed 
for Ins., media specialists, and teachers 
working with children and young adults. 

E. Norton, MU for W./ DLS, Columbus, 
MS 39701. 


KEYWORD INDEX 


Academic |. management 
Academic |. orientation 
Administrators dypmt. 
Alaska LA 
American Theological LA 
Art Ls. Soc. of N. America 
Art periodicals 
Automation economics 
Automation, serials 
British isles tour 
California LA Nov. 30-Dec. 4 
Chicanos in children’s lit. Dec. 26-Jan. 8 
Children’s & YA lit., Britain June 28-July 19 
Children’s book festival Nov. 1 
Children’s literature May 10-15 
Children’s rights Nov. 22 
Classification Nov. 9-12 
Communication w. community Noy. 13-15 
Delaware Lrng. Resources Assn. Nov. 8 
Energy information tools Nov. 10-11 
Fine printing and book design May 10-28 
Fine printing, private presses May 10-11 
Hawaii Assn. of Sch. Lns. . Nov. 1 
Hospital 1. mgmt. Nov. 5-7 
Illinois Assn. of School Lns. Dec, 3-5 
Illinois LA Dec. 3-5 
Info. retrieval Nov. 7 
Info. systems in higher ed. Dec. 3-5 
Instruc. matls. preparation Nov. 12-14 
Intercultural communications June 6-19 
LC automated systems March 17-18 
London two-week seminar Laté January 
Mass. L. Trustees Assn. Nov.'1 
Media Ed. Conf. of California Feb. 12-14 
Microforms Nov. 21 
Middle East Lns. Assn. Nov. 20 
Natl. Audio-Visual Assn. Jan. 8-13 
Natl. Fed. of Abstracting & Indexing 
Services March 9-10 
Network organizations Feb. 26-27 
Networking & l. automation Nov. 24-25 
New Hampshire Ed. Media Assn. Feb. 5-6 
New Jersey School Media Assn. Nov. 13-14 
New York LA Nov. 19-22 
OCLC Feb. 16-20 
On-line networks Feb. 16-20 
Oregon Ed. Media Assn. Nov. 14-15 
Private press books May 10-11 
Public 1. services Jan. 10-18 
Puppetry Feb. 27-28 
Reading programs Nov. 13-Dec. 18 
Rhode Island LA Nov. 6-7 
School media programs Nov. 13-Dec. 18 
Serials control Nov. 29-30 
South Carolina Assn. of School Lns. Dec. 6 
Statistical techniques Nov. 5, 12, 19 
UN documents Jan. 14-15 
Utah LA March 31-April 2 
Virginia Ed. Media Assn. Nov. 7-9 
Virginia LA Dec. 4-6 
Women’s history Apr. 22-23 
Wyoming LA Apr. 25-27 
YA & children’s lit., Britain June 28-July 19 


Nov. 5 

Noy. 12-14 
May 9-21 
March 7-9 
June 21-25 

Jan. 28-Feb. 1 
April 8-1] 

Apr. 25-28 
Nov. 29-30 
June 28-July 19 
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ACTION LINE welcomes questions on library-related matters 
from librarians, library support staff, publishers, authors, and 
users. Questions selected for publication will be those consid- 
ered the most timely and representative of reader concerns. At 
present, we are unable to acknowledge receipt of questions, 
return them, or guarantee referral of queries not published. 
Restrictions: ACTION LINE cannot accept questions which are 
personal in nature; e.g., those dealing with particular employer/ 
employee relations. Limitations on staff time also preclude an- 
swering consumer complaints about the service of publishers or 





Q. On June 5, I sent ALA a check for $12.50 for one 
Dewey sweatshirt and one Dewey T-shirt. The check 
cleared my bank on June 23. | have not yet received my 
merchandise, which was ordered more than eight weeks, 
ago. Can you help me? P.R.K., Texas 


A. Peggy Barber, director of ALA’s Public Information 
Office, has confirmed that you did finally receive your 
shirts early in September, and explained: “Our orders 
were held up because we sold our entire stock of Dewey 
T-shirts and sweatshirts at conference in San Francisco. 
We were happily surprised by the rush, but sorry for the 
delays caused by our underestimation of the market. The 
new shipments have arrived and all orders are being 
filled.” 


Q. | am appealing to Action Line as a last resort... . l 
have my cancelled check, dated January 6, 1975, for the 
amount of $80 for my personal membership in ALA for 
1975. Though the reorganized dues structure resulted in 
increased charges, | decided to maintain my membership 
in three divisions. . .. My 1975 membership card arrived 
with no division memberships indicated. . . . When it 
appeared that | was also not to receive any of the jour- 
nals of the divisions for which I had paid, | [wrote, and] 
. . . Apparently someone at ALA did do something... 
for | have received single issues of School Media Quar- 
terly and Journal of Library Automation. No additional 
issues were forthcoming, [and] ... my disappointment 
was ... [heightened] by the fact that these were not 
publications of the divisions to which | belonged. At the 
San Francisco conference, | took the time to have my 
membership records checked. Yes, ALA acknowledged 
the total amount of my payment but had no record of 
any division memberships. A form was filled out to cor- 
rect the problem, and | requested back issues of the 
journals | had not received. Two months have now 
passed and nothing has happened. Action Line, can you 
help?... Richard Tyce, Wright State University, Dayton, 
Ohio 


A. Happily, Action Line need no longer be a last resort 
for this type of problem. In September, Membership, Or- 
der, and Subscription Services (MSOS) installed its own 
24-hour hotline, (312)-944-2117, which bypasses the 
switchboard and records all calls after ALA’s normal 
working hours (8:30-4:30 Central Time). (See October AL, 
p. 557, for further information on this new service.) The 
unfortunate mixup of your records was “‘due to a fault in 
processing, and, because of your inquiry, Data Processing 
is rechecking its programs,” explained Robert Nelson, 
manager of MSOS. The case of the missing periodicals 
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other commercial tirms (with the exception of ALA), as well as 
requests for comparative evaluation and reviews (see also more 
detailed announcement in AL, September, p. 461). How to Send 
Questions: Type (double-space) your questions on an 8⁄2” by 
11” sheet of paper with the clear heading, ACTION LINE, and 
your full name, position, address, and telephone number. If the 
name is not to be published, tell us, and we’ll print only your 
initials and state. Send all queries (no phone calls, please) to 
ACTION LINE, American Libraries, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. 
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is also solved: your baçk issues of College and Research 
Libraries, C&RL News, RQ, and Library Resources and 
Technical Services were mailed on September 4, first 
class. Bob corrected your records when he returned from 
San Francisco, and your membership now includes the 
proper divisions. 


Q. With the influx of Vietnamese refugees into our 
community, we have a pressing responsibility to pur- 
chase Vietnamese language materials for our collection, 
particularly in the area of popular fiction. Are there any 
American publishers or booksellers dealing in such Viet- 
namese literature? Michael N. Widener, Clark County 
Library District, Las Vegas, Nevada 


A. At present, Dorothy Snowden, associate editor of 
The Booklist, is gathering this type of information for ALA. 
She provided Action Line with the following: The National 
Indo Chinese Clearing House (Suite 910, 1601 N. Kent. 
St., Arlington, VA 22209) is publishing some materials 
for use with and by Vietnamese. To order, a library should 
use its official purchase order form or order prepaid (to 
be placed on the mailing list, write to Maryann Zima at 
the above address). These items are available from the 
clearinghouse: English phrasebook with useful word list 
(about $2); Vietnamese phrasebook and useful word list 
(about $2); Hints for dealing with cultural difference in 
schools (about $1); An annotated bibliography for teach- 
ing English to speakers of Vietnamese (about $2); A direc- 
tory of personnel resources for the education of Viet- 
namese refugees (no price given); and A colloquium on 
the Vietnamese language with some references to con- 
trastive features between Vietnamese and English (tape 
cassette, no price given). In addition, the 336-page Tien 
Anh Cho Nguoi Viet (English for speakers of vietnamese) 
is available from Rizzoli for $8. For a list of other titles, 
contact Brian H. Squire, Marketing Manager, Trade and 
Library Division, Rizzoli: International Publications, 712 
Fifth Ave., NYC 10019. Action Line also spoke to Ms. 
Netzorg, owner of the Cellar Book Shop in Detroit, which 
specializes in Asian and African materials. Before the 
fall of Vietnam, she used a bookdealer in Saigon; now, 
she says, most of her suppliers are totally cut off, but 
she does have “a limited number of Vietnamese chil- 
dren’s books and some current fiction—but no multiple 
copies.” Because of the enormous demand, it’s “first 
come, first served,” explained Ms. Netzorg, but Cellar 
“will try to do what we can.” Shipments from her Euro- 
pean distributor are very slow: anywhere from six weeks 
and up is normal. She'll be happy to send you a list of 
what's currently in stock; write to her at 18090 Wyoming, 
Detroit, MI 48221 or call (313)-UN1-1776. From time to 
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Pork and a Poke 

Boorstin’s nomination is probably just 
crass pork-barrel politics, with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s getting the pork instead of 
Harvard. I don’t know how else it could 
make sense (see appointment of Attorney 
General ). 

Thank God for ALA’s opposition. Even 
the excerpts were refreshing. 

As for the attitude of the editor of Amer- 
ican Libraries toward the nomination, ALA 
really got more than it bargained for when 
it went after an editor who wouldn't disturb 
the federal government! ... 

EUGENE WINE, Miami, Florida 


Librarians Need Cudgels 
To Cut Copyright Ice 

Dick De Gennaro’s “On My Mind” article 
(September, pp. 456-57) reminds me of a 
statement once made in public by an archi- 
tect that librarians must be great lovers, 
since they are not fighters. De Gennaro de- 
scribes one of the most critical library prob- 
lems of our time, which focuses on the pend- 
ing copyright legislation. The... [informa- 
tion industry/publishing complex] has no 
inhibitions about clobbering libraries just as 
hard as they can, including throwing at us 
Barbara Tuchman, whose living depends 
entirely on research libraries. They feel free 
to do this because they consider us com- 
pletely powerless, whereas we actually have 
controlling power for a range of their pub- 
lications through exhibitions at library as- 
sociation meetings and advertisements in 
library journals which are the principal 
avenues for publishers in reaching their 
buyers. In addition librarians in the aca- 
demic world can do a considerable amount 
to influence their faculties, in cases such as 
this, in where they choose to place their 
manuscripts, the basis for living for pub- 
lishers of subject monographs and period- 
icals, 

This spring I wrote to De Gennaro, Presi- 
dent of the Association of Research Li- 
braries, and to Ed Holley, President of the 
American Library Association, proposing 
that we make blindingly clear to the infor- 
mation world the power that we have to 


manage, if pressed. Neither agreed that 
such action was necessary at this time. 

It will be much too late to apply this 
pressure after the copyright law is passed, 
and if we are to make any impact on the 
situation it will have to be done very soon, 
but I see no group in the library world 
willing to take up the cudgels, although 
they are willing to work very hard in gentle 
ways, which do not cut much ice in the 
publication jungle, if I may mix a metaphor. 
At issue is a more basic right than we have 
talked about to date. If publishers can 
charge us for photocopying they own the 
photocopy rights and can therefore, for any 
or no reasons, prevent us from photocopying 
even if we agree to pay for the right. 

So, who cares if we can’t make photo- 
copies, as long as we remain gentlemen and 
unscarred. 

ELLSwortH Mason, Director of 
Libraries, University of Colorado, 
Boulder 


By All Means Honor Dewey 


Please allow me to answer the question 
posed by Marvin Scilken-in American Li- 
braries ( Sept., p. 455), who asked, “Should 
we honor this man [Melvil Dewey] with a 
T-shirt?” 

By all means Dewey should be honored!! 
One principal reason for honoring indivi- 
duals is because they have made contribu- 
tions to society. Dewey contributed much, 
and is considered by some to be the “father 
of modern librarianship.” He is not being 
honored as an anti-Semite or an anti-black, 
but rather as an important person in the 
development of librarianship. If Dewey 
were prejudiced (like many others of his 
era, as well as today) that is one thing, but 
not to honor such a great man because of 
his personal prejudices is being quite nar- 
row. According to Mr. Scilken’s line of 
reasoning, several U.S. presidents from the 
past should not be honored on our postage 
stamps, coins and bills—they owned slaves, 
and some were probably anti-Semitic, too. 

DONALD J. LEHNUus, Associate 
Professor, Graduate School of 
Librarianship, Univ. of Puerto Rico 


U. Cal., Berkeley, Won’t Close Stacks 


In order to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing I want to update a point made by 
William Welsh in his statement entitled 
“The Library of Congress As the National 
Bibliographic Center” (September, p. 
459). The University of California ( Berke- 
ley) Library is no longer actively consider- 
ing closing its stacks. The Academic Senate 
Library Committee raised the question with 
the Library Administration a few months 
ago. Subsequently a Library Staff Commit- 
tee investigated the matter and found that 
the costs, if such a decision were imple- 
mented, would be significant. As a result 
it is unlikely that any change in policy is on 
the horizon. 

RicHarD M. DoucHerty, University 
Librarian, University of California, 
Berkeley 


South African Censors Getting Worse 


When the September American Libraries 
arrived with Professor Merrill Proudfoot’s 
comments on censorship in South Africa (p. 
497), I had just been rereading some letters 
of the late Winifred Holtby on this and re- 
lated subjects. As a young journalist and 
novelist, Holtby spent the first half of 1926 
traveling in South Africa, observing and 
lecturing. Judging by her letters and Profes- 
sor Proudfoot’s report, any changes in the 
censorship situation during the past half- 
century would seem to have been for the 
worse. 

Dorotuy Crowner, Assistant 
Professor of Adult Education and 
Instructional Services, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie 


A Nixon Library Already Exists 
Researchers may wish to know that they 


‘do not have to wait until the library in the 


former law offices of Richard Nixon is 
opened [Oct., p. 538] to find material on 
both sides of the Nixon story. The Whittier 
Public Library has been collecting and pre- 
serving material on the life and career of 
Nixon since his first political election. 

June E. Bay Ess, City Librarian, 

Whittier, California 
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time, AL will publish information—as received—on avail- 


able Vietnamese materials. 


Q. I’ve been sent several videotape cassettes to cata- 
log, which were taped off the air from a popular series on 
educational television (Bronowski’s The Ascent of Man). 
Our policy is that any item in the catalog is available to 
the general public. Can we add these tapes to the col- 
lection without violating current copyright law? C.S.H., 
Kansas 


A. Under current copyright law, you have no clear right 
to do this copying, since The Ascent of Man is copy- 
righted and is available commercially through Time-Life 
Films (Time-Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, NYC 10020).* 
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Action Line chatted with Norman Sinel who works in the 


legal department of the Public Broadcasting Service. 
“Everything [from PBS] is copyrighted,” he emphasized, 


and “each program brings with it a special set of prob- 
lems [as far as copyright is concerned].” However, he 
added that “in certain circumstances special arrange- 
ments can be made” by writing PBS at 485 L’Enfant 
Pize, S.W., Washingon, DC 20024. 


“The Bronowski series is available in the following packages: 1) 


13 films (16 mm), each 52 min., $7,800 total; rental $1,000. Each 
$660; rental $100. 2) 26 films (16 mm), each 26 min., $7,800 


total; rental $1,000. Each $330; rental $50. 3) 34-inch U-matic 
videocassettes: 13 videocassettes, each 52 min., $4,900 total; 
rental $1,000. Each $465; rental $100. 4) 26 videocassettes, 
each 26 min., $4,900 total; rental $1,000. Each $235; rental $50. 
Check The Booklist (April 15, pp. 850-51) for further information. 
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If only one word could be used to describe Worden’s Nordika Library Group, it 
would have to be “continuity.” Continuity of design, construction, and function. 


It's an integrated system, assuring consistently attractive appearance in every 
area from administrative center to work room, public lounge to audiovisual 


center, display grouping to bookstacks. 





nordika library group 


UJOraen 


Every item in the collection is designed along clean, simple lines. Consequently, 
Nordika furnishings are at home in virtually any environment, and will be as 


attractive ten years from now as they are today. 


Above all, this is furniture built to work. The basic construction material is warm, 
friendly wood that is as good looking as it is structurally strong. 


The Nordika Library Group is indeed a total library system. We welcome the 


opportunity to put it to work for you. 





CIRCLE 394 ON READER CARD 


The Worden Company, holland michigan 











Osborn Revisited; Or the Catalog in Crisis; 
Or, Four Catalogers, Only One of Whom Shall Save Us 


by Michael Gorman 


A third of a century has passed since a prominent cataloging expert 
has so fully cataloged his fellow practitioners. 


Hadew Osborn’s celebrated polemic, “The Crisis in Cat- 
aloging,” appeared some thirty-four years ago in the October 
1941 Library Quarterly. Though in certain respects it was a 
forlorn trumpet blast against walls that stand to this day, it is 
overall one of the most influential documents in the history 


of cataloging. Osborn’s statement is both short and pungent, 


and therefore superior to almost all other works on the sub- 
ject if we hold with P. G. Wodehouse, who once observed that 
his books are better than Tolstoy’s because they were shorter 
and had more jokes in them. 

In “Crisis,” Osborn discerned four types of catalogers: the 
misguided “legalistic,” “perfectionistic,” and “bibliographic,” 
and the sensible “pragmatic.” These types seen today have 
the dated charm of mother’s wedding photographs, for we 
have moved from a mere crisis in cataloging to a crisis in cat- 
alogs and catalogers. Never has there been such unanimity on 
the theory of cataloging and such disarray in its practice. In 
many libraries the catalog has taken over, becoming an end 
rather than a means, and catalogers have become willing or 
unwitting accomplices of its waste and muddle. Theirs is not 
to reason why, but to catalog. 

I now offer four revised categories of cataloger: the Deca- 
dent (in the nineteenth-century literary sense of the term); 
the Stern Mechanic; the Pious; and the Functionalist. Each in 
a different way is contributing to the resolution or the ag- 
gravation of our central problem: How can we stop the cat- 
alog from being the monster that is devouring our libraries? 
How ought we Frankensteins to regard the Thing that we 
have made? Some watch with worry; some with horror; and 
some, amazingly enough, with smug satisfaction. 


The Decadent 


The Decadent is easy to spot. Many unlikely people can be 
seen as bibliographic Baudelaires or Brummels, concerned 
only with the exact placement of a comma, the precise square 
bracketing of pages in a collation, and the nice distinctions 
between such categorical inventions as “periodical” and “con- 
tinuation.” This dandyish elevation of form over content is 
pernicious not only because it is thoughtless, but because it 
preserves outdated and irrelevant practices in the catalog. All 
good catalogers recognize the importance of detail, but also 
its proper place in life. 

Still less should the catalog exist merely to display the 
virtuosity of the Decadents, who, in some libraries, reach their 


Michael Gorman heads the Bibliographic Standards Office of 
the British Library and is associate editor of the Anglo-American 
Cataloging Rules revision. He spent last summer in the United 
States as visiting lecturer at the Graduate School of Library 
Science, University of Illinois. This article was written exclu- 
sively for American Libraries as an expression of personal views 
and not necessarily those of the British Library or the commit- 
tees on which Mr. Gorman serves. 
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apotheosis by accepting centralized cataloging data and then 
altering it to suit their own sense of the fitness of things. Thus 
they subtly demonstrate their credo that form comes before 
all else. The savings of money and human resources that ac- 
crue from the use of centrally produced cataloging data are as 
nothing to the Decadents’ desire to show that they, and they 
alone, understand the exact fit of a hanging indentation or the 
correct cut of a pair of square brackets. I have even witnessed 
a senior Decadent ruling out (in immaculately straight red 
ink lines, of course) information given on a Library of Con- 
gress card that somehow offended his sense of propriety. Only 
tapdancing comes to mind as an equally preposterous and 
futile expenditure of human energy. 

Library school education is probably as much to blame as 
any other cause for the spread of Decadence. The endless 


' mazy intricacies of Cutter-Sanborn numbers are treated as a 


proper subject for professional consideration in some catalog- 
ing courses, while the crucial purpose of the catalog is ignored. 
Lost in contemplation of the niceties, the fine print, and the 
minute details, such educators produce either Decadents or 
cynics. The former are turned on by the means and know 
nothing of the ends; the latter are left with the lifelong con- 
viction that cataloging is an avocation suitable only for loonies 
and little gray people. | 

The truth is that cataloging is a serious business, too 
serious to be left to the mercies of catalogers. The crying need 
of the profession is not for more catalogers, but for more peo- 
ple with an informed and sensitive understanding of the na- 
ture of catalogs and their importance to the library. The 
Decadents not only waste money and time; they pervert the 
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general professional understanding of cataloging until the 
catalog becomes undervalued at best, and, at worst, a despised 
object of ridicule. The inevitable consequence of Decadence 
is the Goth at the gates. The movement ineluctably produces 
the counter-movement. The Decadent is threatened not with 
sanity and moderation, but by the new barbarians of bibliog- 
raphy—the Stern Mechanics. 


The Stern Mechanic 


This sleek and solid-state invader bears a no-nonsense ap- 
proach to the whole problem of cataloging and a touching, 
almost childlike belief that machines will solve everything. 
Reminiscent of a WWI general, the Stern Mechanic believes 
that too much damned talk goes on, mostly by long-haired 
types, and that what we need is a spot of action. Install a 
machine here, do something (anything) decisive there, and 
the whole shooting match will soon be over. 

The only trouble is that the simple solution tends also to be * 
the simpleminded solution. The country is littered with 
punched-card machines that were going to solve the problems 
of five decades in a week, but turned out to add two more staff 
to the cataloging department and two more months to the 
cataloging backlog. 

The xerographic copier usually figures in the more outré 
fantasies of the Stern Mechanic, who extols its speed, clean- 
liness, and ability to be used by even the lowest intelligence. 
One library decided at the urging of its head of technical 
services to obtain a vastly expensive copying machine to pro- 
duce its catalog card. These were to be copied from single 
Library of Congress cards or any other centrally produced 
cards, and to be disseminated among all the libraries that 
made up the system. By the time this particular application 
of Stern Mechanics had run its course, the library had ac- 
quired an enormous amount of card stock, an expensive guil- 
lotine for cutting the stock into 5 x 3 cards, and a machine 
for making rod holes. This last machine, a death-dealing and 
fearsome object to behold, stood in magnificent idleness for 
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all but thirty-five minutes each week. A timely operations 
and management study finished off this particular piece of 
foolishness, but the lesson is there to be absorbed. 

The lesson is simply this: no machine will ever solve the 
central problems of cataloging. Even the most progressive and 
efficient of machine systems will fail if they are merely me- 
chanical cosmetics. For instance, the Ohio College Library 
Center (OCLC) system, considered by many to be the most 
significant development in Western civilization since the in- 
vention of printing, can be indicted on a charge of cosme- 
tology. OCLC was intended to be a genuine advance in shared 
cataloging and in the progression to forms of catalogs suited 
to the last part of the twentieth century; in fact, it is being 
used as a means to perpetuate a form that was ideally suited 
to the last part of the nineteenth century—the card catalog. 
One hopes that the more imaginative persons connected with 
OCLC see the use of a computerized system to produce cards 
only as an interim measure, and that it may indeed prove to 
be so. 

To use the computer in such a perversion of technology is a 
product of the “horseless buggy” syndrome. Advances in 
technology should be used in the creation of new systems and 
new things and not just a new whizz-bang version of what we 
are doing already. The spectacle of many libraries getting to- 
gether and using all the resources of modern technology to 
produce—WHAM, POW-—the 5 x 3 card is one not likely to be 
treated with much kindness by future library historians. 

The card catalog reached the end of its useful life in large 
libraries about twenty years ago, and is the chief reason for 
the near breakdown in technical services in many large li- 
braries today. The problems that the card catalog poses are 
too wearily familiar to the staff and users of libraries of all 
kinds; it is more instructive to think of the state of the large 
library when the card catalog is finally done away with. No 
filing backlogs, no vast halls full of gloomy cabinets and even 
gloomier would-be catalog users, no waste of money and hu- 
man resources on the unending and mind-messing task of card 
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filing. Instead, lovely books and other materials will occupy 
the prime space that the catalog now usurps, and library 
users will use terminals or microform readers strategically 
placed throughout the library and the library community. 
Cataloging will have become what it was always meant to be; 
a vital task in the library that enables library users to gain 
access to the documents and information which the library 
can supply. 

In many ways the unthinking use of machines to achieve 
the illusion of progress is more harmful than unabashed stag- 
nation. Left to themselves, outmoded systems will rot and col- 
lapse. The Stern Mechanics are not only keeping some of them 
alive too long, but carrying over the worst traits of the old era 
into the new. Why, for example, do bibliographic machine 
formats (MARC chief among them) preserve the concept of 
the main entry? It has been obvious since the invention of the 
unit card that, except in some specialized applications, the 
idea of the main entry is an irrelevance in modern cataloging. 
We still, however, agonize over the choice of the main entry. 
Why? Because the code tells us to do so, and the creation of 
MARC records requires us to do so. Thus are the time-con- 
suming and increasingly irrelevant concepts of the past 
preserved. 


The Pious 


The Stern Mechanic has some belief in the power of reason, 
or at least a neo-Victorian belief in progress based on reason. 
The next category, the Pious, have no such belief, Theirs is 
the blind faith of the true believer. There is convincing evi- 
dence that cataloging is a form of religion for some people. 
It has its sacred texts, sacred objects, central body of doctrine, 
and high priests, 

Everyone is familiar with the room which in many large li- 
braries houses the most sacred object of all, the cataloger’s 
holy tabernacle—the card catalog. Sumptuously fashioned of 
wood and polished brass, the card catalog often occupies a 
room with vaulting and church-like arches. There is a busy 
but hushed atmosphere; filers file like so many oblates telling 
their beads. Should filers laugh or speak in a voice above a low 
murmur, they will soon be visited with shocked and reproving 
glances from the rest of the congregation. Stray library users 
are seen as well-meaning but irritating intruders into mysteries 
of which they can know nothing. 

In rooms adjacent to the main house of worship, the Pious 
pore over the sacred texts like so many theological students. 
What is the precise significance of the introductory note to 
Rule 17 of the Anglo-American cataloging rules? What awful 
punishment awaits one who maketh not the reference, “Art. 
See also Dentists in art,” as called for by the LC subject head- 
ing list? 

Probably the most depressing feature of meetings to do 
with cataloging is the contribution of the Pious. Questions 
which are not questions but demonstrations of piety are 
voiced; rules are invoked to the letter, and not in spirit; and 
the devils of common sense and efficiency are exorcised. The 
late Paul Dunkin in his book Cataloging U.S.A. entitles one 
section “The Prophet and the Law.” The Prophet is Cutter 
and the Law is the body of rules that have been created after 
Cutter—usually a long way after. And herein is the weakness 
of Piety. The Prophet gives us the word and lesser people 
codify the word until its clarity of thought is lost. All prophets 
need deliverance from their followers, far more so than from 
unbelievers. The pattern is easily seen in the wake of Panizzi, 
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Cutter, Dewey, and Ranganathan. In cataloging at this very 
time, the clearheadedness of Lubetzky and the great break- 
through that came about because of his work are threatened, 
not least by the Pious—to whom even the wooly phrases 
of the Paris Principles are Holy Writ. 


The Functionalist 


Faced with the threat of Decadence, Stern Mechanics, and 
Piety, what are we to do? The answer lies with the fourth 
type: the Functionalist. Believing with William Morris and 
the Bauhaus that beauty and utility are indivisible, the Func- 
tonalist can perceive the elegance of a useful catalog record 
without thinking (as the Decadents do) that elegance is an 
end in itself. A Functionalist is prepared to use all modern 
mechanical aids that will make the catalog a more efficient 
tool, but does not see mechanization as an end in itself, The 
functionalist believes in the importance of standardization in 
cataloging and that it can best be achieved by agreement on 
cataloging rules and other standards; but Pious adherence to 
the letter of the law rather than the spirit has no place in 
Functionalist doctrine, which is simply this: Catalogs are in- 
struments of communication between the library user (and 
library staff) and the documents the library can make avail- 
able. Anything increasing this communication is good, and 
anything detracting from it is bad. When one is converted to 
these concepts, the crises of catalogers and their catalogs 
seem infinitely more manageable. Converted Decadents de- 
light in the elegance of usefulness; converted Stern Mechan- 
ics are able to use their mechanical expertise in a fruitful 
rather than a sterile manner; and as for the Pious—at last they 
see the light on the road to a bibliographic Damascus. 

Cutter wrote in 1904 that the Golden Age of cataloging 
was over. It seems to me that another Golden Age is develop- 
ing at this time. Never have there been more complexities to 
grapple with and so many exciting developments in the field. 
Will catalogers be obstacles in the way of progress, or its 
most important agents? It will depend upon their understand- 
ing of the purpose of the catalog, and their vision of the best 
techniques for achieving that purpose. 








What Every Librarian Should Know about Proposed | 


by Neal L. Edgar 


The Anglo-American Cataloging Rules revision is 
coming soon, and major innovations in the code 
are likely to affect life in your library. As 
a well informed professional, you might wish 
to share Dr. Edgar’s thoughts and the comments 
of three prominent cataloging experts on these 
and other timely questions: 


LOLLI 


How were the Rules developed? 

Why are they being revised? 

What changes have already been made? 
Who are the decision makers and 


what are their disagreements? 


LI 


Will standardization and the needs 


of automation compromise the usefulness 
of the catalog to my patrons? 


Neal L. Edgar is head, Serials Depart- 
ment, Kent State University Library, and 
professor of library administration. His 
Ph.D. in library science is from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Though Dr. Edgar 
serves on the Catalog Code Revision 
Committee of ALA’s Resources and 
Technical Services Division, this account 
of recent developments—written on as- 
signment for American Libraries—is his 
alone, and not an official statement of the 
committee or of any other body. The 
official ALA position on catalog code re- 
vision matters, Dr. Edgar points out, 
appears in the journal Library Resources 
and Technical Services, particularly in 
reports on code revision prepared by 
Frances Hinton, also a member of the 
committee and ALA’s deputy represen- 
tative to the Joint Steering Committee 
for Revision of AACR. 

The editors are indebted to Carol 
Kelm, RTSD, and Elizabeth Tate, LC, 
who, in an unofficial capacity, read the 
manuscript and provided much valuable 
background information. 

In the text below, numbers in paren- 
theses refer to items in “Selected Re- 
sources’ on page 590. 


The Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules is a code that has been changing 
and under constant revision since 1967, 
when it was first published. The rules as 
assembled provided an enormous ser- 
vice, one valid in 1967 for the conditions 
which then prevailed. But changes in li- 
brary service, the publishing world, the 
availability of automation techniques, 
and the international sharing of biblio- 
graphic information have come about 
over the past few years. The circum- 
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stances under which the 1967 AACR 
was a problem-solving innovation no 
longer hold. A revised code will not only 
improve access to all forms of library 
materials, but also it will utilize in a posi- 
tive way machine developments as an 
aid to the control of library collections. 

What are some of the major new de- 
velopments in cataloging, and how do 
they relate-to the AACR? Below, I pre- 
sent some highlights, not an in-depth 
explication. The reader may use this 
overview as a starting point, going on to 
such items as those listed in the “Se- 
lected Resources” on page 590. For in- 
stance, Dunkin’s work (3) provides sub- 
stantial historical background, but a few 
dates here will suggest the pattern of 
cataloging developments and set the 
scene for today. 

In 1908, the American Library Asso- 
ciation issued Catalog Rules: Author and 
Title Entries. For the first time, commit- 
tees of ALA and the (British) Library 
Association had arrived at some interna- 
tional agreement on rules of entry. 


Historical Influences on the AACR 


Just as the war broke out for the 
United States in 1941, ALA, with the 
collaboration of the Library Association, 
issued a preliminary second edition of 
these rules. More detail, some changes, 
and rules covering additional materials 
appeared; also, significantly, the rules 
were separated into two groups: those 
for “entry” and those for “description.” 

The war years and the immediate 
post-war period saw considerable self- 
examination of cataloging at the Library 
of Congress. Its Studies of Descriptive 
Cataloging appeared in 1946. In the 
field, Andrew Osborn criticized catalog- 


ing practice [See Michael Gorman’s ar- 
ticle in this issue.—Ed. | and others called 
for more cooperative cataloging. All of 
these observations led to the 1949 pub- 
lication of the ALA and LC codes: the 
so-called “red” and “green” rules (ALA 
Cataloging Rules for Author and Title 
Entries; Rules for Descriptive Catalog- 
ing in the Library of Congress), two sep- 
arate volumes designed to simplify. 
Another period of change ensued. This 
time the important name was Seymour 
Lubetzky, whose insistence on the logic 
and necessity of a rule led to a partial 
code revision draft, which, in turn, in- 
fluenced the 1961 International Confer- 
ence on Cataloguing Principles in Paris. 
From that meeting came the impetus for 
a fully revised code, and the AACR was 
published in 1967—the set of rules fol- 
lowed by catalogers at the present time. 
In recent years, the AACR seems to 
have generated more problems than it 
has solved. The changes have become 
almost as numerous as the rules them- 
selves. If for nothing but rearrangement, 
the Rules needed to be revised, but there 


have been other factors. 


In 1966, the Library of Congress es- 
tablished the Shared Cataloging Pro- 
gram, a program that stands in a long 
line of similar attempts to “share” cata- 
loging in the sense that any one, mono- 
graphic title need be cataloged but once, 
and then for all time and for all users. 
None of the previous attempts had suc- 
ceeded, but the Library of Congress was 
willing to try once again. Related to ac- 
quisitions activities such as the PL-480 
program, the All-the-Books program, 
and the Farmington Plan, Shared Cata- 
loging was to have one national library 
accepting the bibliographic descriptions 
of other national libraries and bibliog- 
raphies in the physical description of 
books and other materials. Herein lay the 
difference and the opportunity for suc- 
cess: the attempt was to be international 
and truly cooperative. 

By 1969, the International Federation 
of Library Associations (IFLA) had de- 
fined three major concerns for modern 
library cataloging—uniformity, interna- 
tional cooperation, and resolution of coh- 
flicts between automated systems and 
manual techniques—and in that year 
IFLA assembled an International Meet- 
ing of Cataloguing Experts in Copen- 
hagen. From this meeting came five sug- 
gestions: 

1. Each country should have a na- 

tional bibliography or cataloging 


service. 
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2. All countries should agree on a stan- 
dard style. 

3. Each country should exchange this 
information. 

4, This exchange should be machine 
readable. 

5. The triggering device to identify 
elements in a description should be 
some form of standard punctuation. 

To implement at least part of these 

suggestions, IFLA appointed a commit- 
tee to draft a set of rules that would 
standardize the elements of biblio- 
graphic description for monographs. This 
work was completed in 1971, and the 
result was adopted by the IFLA Com- 
mittee on Cataloguing. The pamphlet 
published as a result is the International 
Standard Bibliographic Description for 
Monographic Publications-ISBD(M). 
(8) A second set of draft rules, the In- 
ternational Standard Bibliographic De- 
scription for Serials (9), commonly re- 
ferred to as ISBD(S), also resulted from 
the 1969 Copenhagen meeting. But first, 
a few comments on the ISBD (M). 


ISBD Monograph and Serial 
Developments 

The primary objective of ISBD(M) is 
the establishment of a standard for pre- 
paring the descriptive portion of biblio- 
graphic entries. ISBD(M) says nothing 
about entry itself. The ISBD(M) also 
establishes the essential elements of a 
description, the order in which these ele- 
ments will come, and in some cases the 
form these elements will take. Also desig- 
nated are standard marks of punctuation 
which indicate and separate the various 
parts of the descriptions. 

Each record is divided into “areas.” 
Simply stated, they are: 

Area 1: Title and Statement of Au- 
thorship. 

Area 2: Edition. 

Area 3: Imprint. 

Area 4: Collation. 

Area 5: Series. 

Area 6: Notes. 

Area 7: ISBN, Binding, Price. 

All of these areas will not always be 
present; those that are will appear in the 
specified order. Details are summarized 
in Cataloging Service Bulletin 105 for 
November 1972 (18), and of course the 
ISBD(M) manual itself should be con- 
sulted by practitioners. But all librarians 
will want to know something about the 
punctuation, quite tricky at first, but per- 
fectly manageable after some practice. 
Happily, there are only four major punc- 
tuation marks: 
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l. Areas, e.g., title and statement of 
authorship, are separated from 
other areas by a point-space-dash- 
space. 

2. A parallel title (title proper in an- 
other language or script) is sepa- 
rated from the title proper or an- 
other parallel title by an equals sign. 

3. Subtitles are separated by a colon. 

4. The author statement is separated 
from the title by a space-slash- 
space. 

When all seven areas are present, the 
card could look like the model in Fig. 1. 

How does the development of ISBD 
relate to the Rules revision? For one 
thing, ISBD requires- an author state- 
ment, if there is an author; present LC 
practice requires an author statement 
only in some circumstances. This differ- 
ence remains to be ironed out for the 
second edition of AACR. But machine 
readability should help balance differ- 
ences in format and language; for if an 
author statement is required in the body 
of the card—as it is in ISBD—a machine 
search should make a hit on an author’s 
name. 

The order of the elements coincides 
with AACR with one notable exception: 
if the title is a translated title, the orig- 
inal is required as the first note in ISBD. 
Common AACR practice is to make the 
first note a series statement if one is re- 
quired beyond the collation statement. 
This difference has yet to be fully re- 
solved for all types of materials. 

Another new development is the 
International Standard Book Number 
(ISBN) that most acquisitions librarians 
are familiar with now. ISBN is not men- 
tioned in the current AACR. Otherwise, 
the differences are largely matters of 
form. 

There are, however, some other prob- 
lems. Recent comments at meetings and 
in print indicate that there are misunder- 


standings over the purpose and scope of 
the ISBD (M). It is necessary to read its 
foreword and introduction with care. The 
text is sometimes ambiguous. Also, some 
differences in practice between the na- 
tional bibliographies of West Germany 
and Great Britain have apparently de- 
veloped. But these should work them- 
selves out. 

How will currently automated shared 
cataloging systems be affected? A recent 
conversation with the Ohio College Li- 
brary Center (OCLC) elicited an opin- 
ion that there should be no negative re- 
sults in the application of ISBD (M) to 
the production of machine-readable rec- 
ords and of printed cards for the OCLC 
member libraries. Records with ISBD 
punctuation have appeared on OCLC 
terminal screens, but few complaints are 
known to have been made by members. 
OCLC will print the Library of Congress 
MARC records as they are, and no repro- 
gramming is planned to eliminate differ- 
ences which may arise between MARC 
and member-library input. 

ISBD (M) has been approved and im- 
plemented by a number of national bib- 
liographies, among them: the British Na- 
tional Bibliography, the Deutsche Bibli- 
ographie, the South African National 
Bibliography, the Bibliographie de la 
France, the Bulgarski Knigopis, Canadi- 
ana, and the Rhodesian National Bibli- 
ography. The standard has been ap- 
proved in principle by: the American 
Library Association, the Library Associa- 
tion, the Library of Congress, the Cata- 
loguing Committee of the U.S.S.R., and 
the Bibliografija Jugoslavije. 

Four developments concerning serials 
may have some effect on the revision of 
AACR. First, some time ago, an Interna- 
tional Standard Serial Number (ISSN) 
system was conceived to provide unique 
identification numbers for serials, inter- 
nationally recognized and machine read- 


Title proper = parallel title — parallel title: other 
titles / statement of authorship. — Edition Statement / 
statement of authorship. — Place of publication: name 
of publisher, date of publication (place of printing: 


name of printer) 


Number of volumes and/or number of pages: illustration 
statement; size and accompanying material. — (Series; 


number: Subseries; number) 


Notes. 
ISBN Binding: price 


Figure 1 






























M any of the major issues of cata- 
loging theory that must be faced and 
resolved in the second edition of the 
AACR arise primarily because of the 
stated objective of making the new 
edition as useful internationally as 
possible, either as published, or 
through translation into languages 
other than English. Let us consider 
first, however, the major issues that 
have arisen apart from any considera- 
tion of the use of the AACR outside 
the English-speaking community. 

Of first importance, I would say, 
is the issue of form subheadings of 
which “Laws es, etc.” and “Lit- 

-A 
urgy and - ritual” are the prime exam- 
ples. These form subheadings consti- 
tute an element that is foreign to the 
basic systems of author and title en- 
tries with which the AACR is de- 
signed to deal. They constituted a 
thorny issue at the time of the first 
edition, and they were incorporated 
in the rules only at the insistence at 
that time of the special libraries as- 
sociations concerned with legal and 
ecclesiastical materials. Now, how- 
ever, the American Association of 
Law Libraries has reversed its stand, 
and its Cataloging and Classification 
Committee has recommended drop- 
ping form subheadings in favor of 
author-title or author-uniform title en- 
tries, within the framework of the 
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able. Like the ISBN, the number would 
be an aid to acquisitions, interlibrary 
loan, and bibliography, along with other 
uses. Second, the need to avoid confu- 
sion and redundancy in ISSN assignment 
gave rise to a clearinghouse for these 
numbers: the International Center of 
the International Serials Data System 
(ISDS). This center is responsible for 
the assignment of ISSNs throughout the 
world, and has developed a number of 
national centers to assist. The Center for 
the United States, the third develop- 
ment, is the National Serials Data Pro- 
gram (NSDP), which is now a part of 
the Library of Congress Processing De- 
partment. The history of the NSDP is a 
complicated one; suffice it to say here 
that through the Program, ISSNs now 
appear in major serial bibliographies, 
and, more and more, in the upper right- 
hand corner of the cover of serial issues. 
Through machine-readable numbers for 
thousands of serials, the basis now exists 
for some international bibliographic 
control. 

A fourth of the developments is now 
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Notes from the Notable Editor, AACR, 1st Ed. 
by C. Sumner Spalding 
Editor, Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, 1967 


general rules. The fall from grace of 
the “Laws, statutes, etc.” subhead- 
ings appears certain to have a domino 
effect on the “Liturgy and ritual” 
subheadings. 

A movement in the opposite direc- 
tion, i.e., away from application of 
the general rules, is particularly 
strong in the case of entry rules for 
serials. In a sense this arises from in- 
ternational considerations; but not so 
much as an effect of internationaliz- 
ing the AACR as of the new Inter- 
national Serials Data System (ISDS). 
Although not concerned technically 
with the question of cataloging en- 
tries, ISDS is concerned with the cri- 
teria that determines when a new rec- 
ord is required. If the cataloging of 
serials remains in the context of the 
present author and title system, there 
will be cases where that system will 
require a new record (because the 
name of the corporate author has 
changed), while, under the ISDS sys- 
tem, no new records will be neces- 
sary. Those libraries that are directly 
or indirectly concerned with ISDS 
and its “key-title” system are dis- 
turbed by the incongruity of the re- 
quirements for new records under the 
present AACR and under the ISDS; 
hence, the renewed pressure (latent 
for years) for a cataloging rule re- 
quiring arbitrary entry under title 
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well underway. At the 1973 Las Vegas 


Conference of ALA, a group of librarians 
concerned about serials control began 
discussions on the establishment of a cen- 
tral clearinghouse for serial bibliographic 
information. The talks engendered a co- 
operative program now referred to as 
CONSER (CONversion of SERials). 
The major project of CONSER, funded 
by the Council on Library Resources, is 
to establish for serials an on-line, ma- 
chine-readable data base of biblio- 
graphic records. Its uses: to reduce du- 
plicate cataloging and refine machine 
techniques for handling serial informa- 
tion as well as to develop a national rec- 
ord of serial holdings. Late in 1974 a 
contract was signed by the Council on 
Library Resources and OCLC for the 
latter to be the “host system” for the 
data. At least four sources for biblio- 
graphic records will be used as the first 
basis for the CONSER file, which may 
reach 300,000 entries within three years: 
the Minnesota Union List of Serials 
(MULS); the Library of Congress’ 
MARC-Serial records; Florida Union 





which would resolve the AACR/ 
ISDS incongruity but would at the 
same time remove serials from the 
general cataloging system of the 
AACR. Resolution of this issue, as 
well as resolution of any residual 
issues of entry of serials, is beyond 
prediction at this moment. 

The problem in cataloging theory 
created by the exclusion under the 
present AACR of motion pictures and 
filmstrips from the general rules of 
author and title entry in favor of ar- 
bitrary entry under title seems to have 
been resolved by the interim revision 
of Chapter 12 of the AACR—though 
only by ante excluding entry aaa 
producing companies which, under 
the general rules, might otherwise 
qualify for entry in many cases as the 
body responsible for the intellectual 
and/or artistic content of the film. 

Finally, calls for entry of maps un- 
der a geographic heading (and thus 
outside the existing author and title 
system) continue unabated. Resolu- 
tion of this problem is quite uncertain 
as of this moment. 

Other questions of cataloging the- 
ory that have arisen include the pro- 
posal by the ALA Catalog Code Revi- 
sion Committee, at the instance of the 
Art Libraries Society/North America 
(ARLIS/NA), that artists should not 
be accorded main entry for reproduc- 
tion of their works; the positions of 
the Government Documents Round 
Table (GODORT) that all govern- 


ment documents should be entered 
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List of Serials; and CONSER participant 
on-line cataloging. As this file becomes 
more widely available, its use will be- 
come more widespread. As this use in- 
creases, the need for uniform application 
of uniform cataloging rules becomes 
even greater. 





Who is Revising the AACR? 

After the Rules appeared in 1967, re- 
visions to it were channeled through the 
RTSD Cataloging and Classification Sec- 
tion’s Descriptive Cataloging Committee 
(CCS/DCC). In its deliberations in 
1973, this committee issued a recom- 
mendation for a new edition of AACR. 
There followed a meeting among United 
States, British, and Canadian cataloging 
experts, held in Chicago in March 1974, 
to discuss procedures for the revision. 
Part of the United States contribution to 
code revision matters was centered in 
ALA and its RTSD Catalog Code Revi- 
sion Committee. (At the 1974 ALA Mid- 
winter Meeting, the RTSD Board de- 
cided to vest authority for the code revi- 
sion in the RTSD Catalog Code Revision 
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under the government agency and 
that headings for these agencies 
should include the full organizational 
hierarchy; and the principle that the 
title page statement should determine 
the decision on entry even when, in 
fact, its emphasis is misleading. 


ISBD 


Turning now to the questions of 
cataloging theory that will arise from 
the internationalization of the AACR, 
the most significant and the least 
problematic is the International Stan- 
dard Bibliographic Description 
(ISBD). Once the ISBD for mono- 
graphic publications got through its 
initial baptism by fire in the United 
States, the entire concept became ac- 
cepted as a new and progressive de- 
velopment in descriptive cataloging. 
Nevertheless, the ISBD for serial 
publications was still in a formative 
state before a meeting in October at 
which some resolution was hoped for. 
The extension of this system to var- 
ious kinds of nonbook materials is 
still to be worked out; the AACR ef- 
fort backs the concepts of its associate 
editor (Michael Gorman) of a gen- 
eralized ISBD framework to be ap- 
plied across the board to the various 
media of communications with which 
libraries are concerned. 

More difficult and more uncertain 
of solution are the problems posed for 
any “international” codes of catalog- 
ing rules by the world’s different 
languages and writing systems. Ver- 


Committee until the second edition is 
published. At that time, the authority 
will revert to the CCS/Descriptive Cata- 
loging Committee. In the interim, CCS/ 
DCC will concern itself with matters re- 
lating to descriptive cataloging other 
than those pertaining to the second edi- 
tion of AACR.) The other two national 
cataloging committees concerned with 
the revision are the Canadian Committee 
on Cataloguing (CCC), and the Library 
Association/ British Library Committee 
on Revision of AACR. 

These three committees are but one 
part of the revision effort. Their work 
will be focused through a Joint Steering 
Committee for Revision of AACR, which 
came into existence in 1974 partly as a 
result of the Tripartite Meeting in March 
of that year. The Joint Steering Commit- 
tee consists of one representative and one 
deputy from the American Library As- 
sociation, the Library Association, the 
Canadian Committee on Cataloguing, 
the British Library, and the Library of 
Congress. This committee will meet to 
review the work of the three national 
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nacular forms of place names required 
for international exchange may be 
very “foreign” to library users in 
English-speaking countries. Roman- 
ization of names according to interna- 
tional standards may be far removed 
in spelling from what readers expect 
to find from all that they read in their 
own language. The viability of the 
single universal catalog, including 
works in non-Roman writing systems, 
may come into question. No small 
part of the problem is that, since 
1949, catalog code revision authori- 
ties have not concerned themselves 
with problems of romanization. 

One last issue that will have to be 
faced is metrication. Should all size 
measurements be in the metric sys- 
tem, as book measurements have been 
for so long? Should the rules antici- 
pate the probable future by metrify- 
ing disc and tape recording widths, 
the travel length per second for tapes, 
and so on? 


What AACR-2 Will Mean 


As for what the new second edition 
will mean to librarians and users, it 
is very early to make predictions. 
Many major substantive and formal 
issues have yet to be settled. It does 
seem quite clear that the second edi- 
tion will be more tightly organized, 
with considerably fewer special rules 
while at the same time covering many 
media not provided for in the first 
edition, especially audiovisual, special 
instructional, and machine-readable 


cataloging committees, to establish pol- 
icy on the revision, and to pass rule re- 
vision recommendations on to the edi- 
tors. The text will flow back and forth 
until agreement has been reached, going 
around more than once, no doubt, on 
such matters as entry for serials and the 
definition of “corporate responsibility.” 

The ALA/RTSD Catalog Code Revi- 
sion Committee consists of eleven voting 
members chosen to represent different 
types and sizes of libraries and a variety 
of interests. In addition, each round table 
and division of ALA—along with other 
library associations—has been invited by 
RTSD to appoint a representative to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the com- 
mittee as a nonvoting member. Many 
such representatives and other observers 
have attended meetings and have made 
valuable contributions to the committee’s 
work. 

Revision activity has been far from se- 
cret; the RTSD Catalog Code Revision 
Committee has met in open sessions four 
times a year: before the Annual and 
Midwinter ALA meetings and in the 


data files media. It will have an ex- 
panded effect for examples, for ex- 
plication of example, and probably a 
greatly enlarged vocabulary. ISBD 
order and punctuation will probably 
characterize all the description. Pro- 
visions for notes will probably be less 
prescriptive. Part III will be com- 
pletely reorganized; Parts I and II 
may be reorganized; and rule num- 
bers may be different. All this means 
that, although cataloging entries 
made under the second edition may 
not be greatly different from entries 
under the first, catalogers will have 
to read, study, and inwardly digest 
another new book of rules. Beginning 
catalogers will find the going easier 
than their counterparts now do. 

I doubt that general reference li- 
brarians and readers will find the 
cataloging under the new edition 
much changed in substance from 
present cataloging, although the prob- 
able increase in title-added entries 
will no doubt be warmly welcomed. 
In the far, far future, providing the 
second edition really becomes the 
base for a common international sys- 
tem of cataloging, then the use of the 
cataloging of foreign national bibliog- 
raphies will become more practical 
for libraries in all countries. That 
should greatly reduce cataloging costs 
in research libraries everywhere. Our 
readers will find it easier to use cata- 
logs in foreign countries and their 
nationals will find it easier to use ours. 
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spring and fall. In between, its members 
collect and review the considerable docu- 
mentation which flows throughout the 
revision machinery. What is the com- 
mittee’s authority? It was charged by 
ALA to represent, as a group, ALA’s 
position on all aspects of the code’s revi- 
sion; to propose additions to and modifi- 
cations of AACR for inclusion in the sec- 
ond edition; review successive drafts 
presented by the editors; summarize the 
ALA point of view; and designate con- 
sultants and ad hoc advisory committees 
to deal with specific problem areas. 


AACR Revision Progress 

The new revision has two broad aims: 
to provide a definitive national and inter- 
national standard for entry for any one 
work, be it monograph or serial, and for 
the exchange of data on other biblio- 
graphic elements; and second, to facili- 
tate the conversion of bibliographic in- 
formation to machine-readable form. 
Meeting this challenge in a reasonable 
time has also called for: 1) a single text 
instead of North American and British 





Some Theoretical Considerations 
by Phyllis A. Richmond 
Professor of Library Science, Case Western Reserve University 


The theoretical issues raised by 
this revision are essentially the same 
as those raised by previous revisions. 
These concern the principle of author- 
ship, the collocation of works of an 
author and editions of a work, the 
bibliographical requirement that the 
description of a work include the 
exact title—not an approximation 
thereof, and the ideal that there 
should be one set of rules for all kinds 
of works, regardless of the medium of 
publication. 

The chief problem in this and every 
revision is that we still lack the basic 
research needed to answer a great 
many technical questions that come 
up in formulating rules for descrip- 
tive cataloging. A good part of the 
research that has been done is being 
ignored. 

Two examples may be given. Very 
careful user studies made indepen- 
dently of each other by Tagliacozzo 
and Kochen at Michigan and by 
Lipetz at Yale reached identical con- 
clusions as to what the user expects 
and what a user knows when he or 
she approaches a catalog. The most 
interesting result in both cases was 
that a user searches first by author 
even when he or she has a more ade- 
quate recollection of a title. This re- 
sult supported an observation made 
some years ago by Ilse Bry—that 
scientists went to great lengths to 
ascribe a work to some human, even 
if it meant going several pages be- 
yond the title page to find a name to 
use as author. 


texts; 2) the incorporation of all changes 
since the 1967 AACR and the inclusion 
of the principles of ISBD; 3) a deadline 
for new revision proposals that passed 
in .July 1975; and 4) serious considera- 
tion of international implications of a 
new set of cataloging rules. 

It would seem that there were almost 
too many interests and concerns to allow 
for any real progress; yet, there are al- 
ready impressive achievements along the 
way toward a revised AACR. For one 
thing, a new Chapter 6, “Separately Pub- 
lished Monographs,” has been issued 
(2). Chapter 6 considers the body of the 
card only, and not entry, classification, 
or added entries. In addition, the prin- 
ciples of ISBD are interwoven into the 
rules for description. Space does not al- 
low for an analysis of Chapter 6, nor 
even for an enumeration of all the 
changes it brings to present cataloging 
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A more recent example of pertinent 
research is the dissertation of Ann 
Fox, The Amenability of a Cataloging 
Process to Simulation by Automatic 
Techniques (Illinois, 1972). Two 
very significant results should be 
widely known. The first is that, for 
those rules in the ALA Rules of 1949 
and the 1967 AACR which were not 
written too vaguely to be “character- 
ized,” there was almost no difference 
in amenability to simulation by auto- 
matic processes. Both sets of rules 
were equally effective at the 97 per- 
cent level. If human application of the 
rules were to be replaced by a 
mechanical process, one set of rules 
would function as well as the other. 
This result was completely unex- 
pected by the author, who held the 
usual opinion that the AACR was 
more logical and an improvement 
over the 1949 Rules. 

The second result—not recognized 
by Fox—is the existence of a skew dis- 
tribution: a few rules cover almost all 
catalog entries. Thus, with the 1949 
Rules, ten rules cover 88 percent of 
copy issued from the Library of Con- 

ress over a period of two months. 
With the AACR, ten rules cover 96 
percent of similar copy. This discov- 
ery should be verified, and if repli- 
cated, it should be exploited in future 
editions. It means that if one teaches 
users only ten rules, they can find 
most of the material they are looking 
for. This simple step could mollify 
many of those who criticize the cata- 
log as being too hard to use. C] 


rules. It should be remembered that the 
separately published Chapter 6 (in 
North American and British texts) is still 
a preliminary revision, and will be sub- 
ject to changes on an ongoing basis until 
1977. 

Another development, not directly 
connected with the revised AACR but 
related to it, is the appearance since 
Sept. 1974 of LC printed cards incorpo- 
rating the changes resulting from the 
ISBD and Chapter 6. By and large, the 
changes make bibliographic elements on 
the cards stand out clearly. 

A third development relating to the 
revision of AACR is a new Chapter 12, 
the chapter dealing with many nonbook 
materials. The final draft of this chapter 
has been considered and approved for 
publication by the RTSD Catalog Code 
Revision Committee. This document, 
also an interim one, was published in 


September by ALA as a separate pam- 
phlet. It is one of general sources that 
the Joint Steering Committee for Revi- 
sion of AACR will consider for integra- 
tion into the second edition of AACR 
along with those of revised Chapter 6. 

A fourth major activity, one involving 
the RTSD Catalog Code Revision Com- 
mittee, has been the development of rec- 
ommendations for the revision of ISBD 
(S)-International Standard Bibliographic 
Description for Serials. This 1974 publi- 
cation (9) evolved from the 1969 
Copenhagen meeting mentioned earlier. 
Through a series of meetings attended 
by Canadian and United States repre- 
sentatives, a North American position 
paper was prepared for IFLA in early 
1975. An international position on ISBD 
(S) was to be formulated at an October 
meeting in Paris. Should ALA, the Cana- 
dian Committee on Cataloguing, and LC 
go along with it,.a revision of AACR 
Chapter 7, “Serials,” will proceed. 

Allied with this imminent revision of 
Chapter 7 may be a revision of Rule 6, 
Chapter 1, the rule directing the choice 
of entry for serials. When recent changes 
are combined with the demands of 
NSDP, ISSN, ISBD(S), CONSER and 
other cooperative programs, perhaps, the 
choice of entry for serials may very well 
be in the direction of distinctive title as 
described in the ISBD(S). At the 1975 
summer meeting of the RTSD Catalog 
Code Revision Committee, a vote was 
taken on Rule 6. The recommendation 
then was in favor of title entry for all 
serials. For a number of reasons, this 
recommendation has had to be reconsid- 
ered, and a further discussion was sched- 
uled for the October RTSD/CCRC 
Meeting. Whatever the eventual out- 
come, which will probably not be known 
until January 1976, the old Rule 6 may 
be recast and revised. The new rule will 
perhaps permit title as opposed to cor- 
porate entry in many more Cases than is 
currently the practice in England, Can- 
ada, and the United States, and this 
change will function toward achieving 
one of the major goals of the second edi- 
tion of AACR: fuller international coop- 
eration. 


A 1977 Goal for AACR Publication 


Among recent decisions of the Joint 
Steering Committee for Revision of 
AACR are these: the general editor will 
be Paul Winkler of the Library of Con- 
gress; the associate editor, Michael Gor- 
man of the British Library. The edition 
statement of this revision will be “Second 
Edition.” The second edition will main- 
tain general conformity with the Paris 
Principles (7) on which the 1967 Rules 
are based. For stylistic consistency, all 
rules will be recast in the imperative verb 
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as far as possible. Sexist terminology will 
be avoided. Other decisions are currently 
being worked out 6n semantic problems, 
spelling choices, and language usage. 

The Chairman of the RTSD Catalog 
Code Revision Committee, John D. By- 
rum, Jr., received a Council on Library 
Resources Fellowship to conduct a sur- 
vey on the adoption, application, and 
modification of the Rules. The data re- 
ceived has been used extensively by the 
RTSD/CCRC, and is expected to be put 
in a form suitable for general dissemina- 
tion. 

Also on the United States scene, to 
assure as broad a perspective on the re- 
vision as possible, the RTSD Catalog 
Code Revision Committee has been sub- 
divided into more than two dozen Rule 
Review and Revision Proposal Teams, 
each to deal with specific sections of the 
AACR, including its appendices and in- 
dex. Much of the work of these teams 
had been completed by the time of the 
October 1975 meeting, and additional 
progress at that meeting will be reported 
in January 1976. 

One important recommendation is 
that Rule 43 (in Chapter 22, “Headings 
for Persons”), which previously specified 
that names whose fullness varies from 

publication to publication be entered 
under the fullest possible variant of the 
name, would be changed to call for entry 
under the most common form of the 
authors name. This recommendation 
now would make Rule 43 more con- 
sistent with the “Basic Rule” 40, “Enter 
a person under the name by which he is 
commonly identified. . . .” 

Revision of other chapters, such as 
those dealing with music and works of 
art, is underway. Nearly all rules have 
been considered by the three national 
cataloging committees, and recommen- 
dations to the Joint Steering Committee 
proposed. All of the work is scheduled 
for completion by December 31, 1975— 
a difficult timetable, but not impossible. 

The current schedule of publication 
calls for the text to be issued in 1977. 
The possibilities of a paperback and a 
looseleaf edition are being considered, 
and chapters and rules themselves are 
likely to be renumbered. The rules prob- 
ably will follow a decimal notation simi- 
lar to that used in the ISBD(M). Formal 
decisions will be announced to the U.S. 
library community in Library Resources 
& Technical Services. International Cata- 
loguing will also carry announcements. 

Wrap-up action on the code’s revision 
is taking place very quickly. But what- 
ever the revised AACR text may turn out 
to be, it must be based on cooperation 
and compromise. Successful interna- 
tional political cooperation is teaching us 
that it is better to concentrate on those 
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things held in common than to spend 
time in reconciling differences. Librar- 
ians have many common problems, 
among them bibliographic control of the 
information deluge. The development of 
an international basis for bibliographic 
control which would avoid repetitive and 


| Aching Catalogers—Relief Is on the Way! 


often counter-productive efforts is a 
noble end. One means to achieve it is 
through an effectively revised cataloging 
code, the second edition of the Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules. It will affect 
every librarian. CI 
(See page 590 for “Selected Resources.”) 


by Ronald Hagler 
School of Librarianship, University of British Columbia, 
and member, Canadian Committee on Cataloguing 


Wied of pasting amendments 
from Cataloging Service into your 
dog-eared Anglo-American Catalog- 
ing Rules? Try to hold out until the 
welcome consolidation into a second 
edition in 1977. Always wondered 
why it is called “Anglo-American” 
when the committees of the 1960s 
could not reach unanimity? A prime 
objective of revision is the establish- 
ment of a single text, not two vari- 
ants. Cant make heads or tails of 
some of the ‘more involuted sen- 
tences? Greater clarity of presenta- 
tion and consistency of style are spe- 
cific objectives of the rewriting, and 
will facilitate accurate translations. 
Still waiting for some firm guidance 
in the cataloging of nonbook materi- 
alsP The changes of the newly pub- 
lished North American version of a 
revised Chapter 12 point the way 
toward an integrated solution in the 
second edition—a solution not even 
attempted during the hurried com- 
pilation of the present Part III. Con- 
cerned at the apparent overtaking of 
cataloging rules by The Machine? 
Computer techniques in a state of 
infancy ten years ago can now be 
assessed with greater confidence to- 
ward aiding mechanized systems 
through the rules without harm to 
manual ones. 

Any rules departing so significantly 
from earlier cataloging require a pe- 
riod of trial. The past nine years have 
been such a period, as well as one of 
significant change in the whole con- 
text of descriptive cataloging. The 
acceptance of AACR here and abroad 
has been such as to enable it to be 
called an “international,” and not 
merely an “Anglo-American” code; 
but its flaws and unresolved issues, 
its variations from practices else- 
where, demand attention and com- 
promise in preparation for the second 
edition. For instance: 

/_ © Neither the AACR nor its parent, 
the Paris Principles, satisfactorily re- 
solved the issues of corporate author- 
ship or the establishment of corporate 


names involving subordinate units 
(including governmental bodies). 


Ve The degree to which forms of 
publication (serial, nonbook) should 
give rise to exceptions to the princi- 
ples of authorship or description ap- 
plied to printed monographs is an 
issue still seeking a consistent solu- 


rae 

e The demands of IFLA’s program 
of Universal Bibliographic Control 
(UBC) have revived in a new con- 
text the old question of predominant 
vs. fullest form of name. 


/*@ The use of form subheadings, 
as against uniform titles or other 
methods of file organization, persisted 
in the AACR because of inertia more 
than conviction, and is once again a 
live issue. 


v © The management of biblio- 
graphic records at the level of con- 
tents notes and of supplementary ma- 
terials or accompanying items makes 
essential the refinement of mechan- 
isms for linking related entries, in 
both machine and manual modes. 


ve Whether the conflict between the 
demands of generalist and specialist 
cataloging can be resolved so that if 
two sets of rules are required, they 
are at least totally compatible, is a 
fundamental problem raised anew by 
the international ISBD program, and 
with wide-ranging implications for 
the rules for description. 

Some form of cataloging in publi- 
cation is now in operation in several 
countries and planned in others. The 
obvious benefits of CIP to every li- 
brary can only accrue through the ap- 
plication of uniform principles and 
rules. AACR is a sound enough code 
to have been adopted widely, in itself 
and by imitation. Wholesale change 
of existing practices is neither needed 
nor expected. But careful attention to 
issues such as these will make the 
second edition as significant an ad- 
vance as was the ‘first—provided its 
use is not thwarted by further “super- 
imposition.” 
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Modeling in the library and dancing in the parking lot—or was it the other way around? 
This fashion show and a rock concert were two of several successful programs offered 
by the Wilson branch of the Windsor (Conn.) Public Library. Other programs included 

a pet-care show (with dog underneath lecturer’s arm); a bird show covered by UPI; a 
yoga demonstration; and an evening on cosmetics and hair care. 


The Day the President 
of the United States 
Visited Our Library 


“Tt was dreadfully hot,” recalled Doro- 
thy Heisel, acting director of Pekin ( Ill.) 
Public Library. She was describing Au- 
gust 19, the day President Ford came to 
the library to dedicate its new Everett 
M. Dirksen Congressional Leadership 
Research Center. 

For at least a week before, Ms. Heisel 
explained, Secret Service men and local 
Pekin police had prepared the town and 
the library for the President’s arrival. An 
estimated 25,000 people turned out to 
hear the President dedicate the center 
to the memory of his colleague, Senate 
Minority Leader (and native of Pekin) 
Everett McKinley Dirksen. 

Although Ms. Heise] and library staf- 
fers had to remain in the building, she 
did get a glimpse of the President. “He 
was a strong, sturdy,‘down-to-earth man, 
with a lot of stamina. He was here such a 
short time, though. And everyone want- 
ed to shake his hand.” Library Board 
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Member Josephine Goldsmith, who had > 


gone to school with Ford’s mother, got 
more than a handshake—she got a Presi- 
dential kiss. 

During his short speech, the President 
described the aims of the center: “With 
the Dirksen papers and those of other 
Congressional leaders, this center will 
give students in the many universities 
and colleges in this area a special view- 
point on American history.” 

The main floor of the center, designed 
by architect John Hackler, depicts the 
life and times of Senator Dirksen with 
huge panel photographs and other mem- 
orabilia. The second floor, not yet com- 
plete, will house the microfilm library of 
the Senator’s personal and public papers, 
to be cataloged and cross-referenced 
with similar collections from as many as 
one hundred other congressional leaders. 


Let Us Entertain You 

What to do with the children early on 
a Monday evening? One idea comes from 
the Los Angeles Public Library, sponsor 
of Children’s Dinner Theatre, a series of 


free programs. Patrons bring a picnic 
dinner (the library supplies the punch) 
and at least one child. The first produc- 
tion starred The Strolling Players; sub- 
sequent entertainment will be provided 
by Musical Theatre Upstage (“Alice in 
Wonderland” and “Pinocchio”); The 
Synthaxis Theatre (“The Phantom Toll- 
booth”); and The Givingtree (“People, 
Frogs and Other Creatures”). Believed 
to be the first of its kind in the country, 
the Children’s Dinner Theatre will not 
only introduce many youngsters to live 
theater, but will also encourage both 
children and parents to become familiar 
with the LAPL Children’s Room collec- 
tion. 


A Library is Panned and Likes It 
A gold rush in Alaska in 1975? Noth- 
ing’s impossible when users of the Eiel- 
son Air Force Base library can check out 
gold pans. Since the library is located 
near what was once prosperous gold min- 
ing areas, Base Librarian Joe Burke de- 
cided to offer the pans plus panning in- 
structions to users for two-week periods. 
Rounding out this unique service is the 
library’s collection of books on gold min- 
ing and prospecting, and information on 
how to stake claims and on locating 
placer gold deposits in the area. It’s been 
a popular program, but so far, no strikes. 
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The Library Has No Clothes 


According to the August 7 issue of the 
University of Arizona Library Newslet- 
ter: 

Informal reports say that the new main 

library building is now 95 percent com- 

plete with most glass and all walls now in 
place. Necessary internal painting is near- 
ly complete and landscaping has reached 
the point where the laying of brick walks 
will begin before the end of the month. 

The Library Office will soon announce de- 

tailed plans for a fund raising campaign 

to buy furniture—from Goodwill and the 

Salvation Army. 

“It was a joke,” University Librarian 
W. David Laird told AL; but unless the 
Arizona State Legislature appropriates 
some $2.1 million for library diviighings 
the new University of Arizona library 
building—to be completed in February— 
will stand empty. 

The legislature originally appropriated 
$12 million for the Friedman and Jo- 
busch-designed building. It wasn’t 


enough. “There’s no way to move into 
it,” says Laird. Furniture from the pres- 
ent library building only accommodates 
four to five hundred persons, while the 
new building will hold about 2,000. 
Laird explained that the stacks were the 
core internal support for the old build- 
ing, so that new shelving (at the cost of 
$700,000) will have to be purchased. 
The University Librarian plans to meet 
with the legislature after it convenes in 
January. If his appeal fails, then Laird 
will try to persuade the legislators via a 
television special on the new—and empty 


—building. 


Mama Do ’Low Piano 
Playin’ Here—in the Library 

A fully transistorized electronic piano 
will be installed in the Music Room of 
the Buffalo and Erie County (N.Y.) 
Public Library for silent playing of 
scores. Smaller than a standard piano, 
but with grand-piano action, the machine 


The Lone Ranger and Silver trotted into Winthrop College (N.C.) Library this summer, 
and browsed through the stacks for something to nibble—or read. The two characters 
were in the cast of Bring Back Our Books, a 15-minute, 16 mm color film about the prob- 
lem of theft in public libraries. Produced, directed, and written by the Walter J. Klein 
Company, Ltd. (6301 Carmel Rd., Charlotte, NC 28211), the film was expected to be 
available for purchase (approximately $300) this fall. The other members of the cast: 
Tarzan and his ape, Hamlet, three can-can dancers, a motorcyclist, a pirate, and, a mys- 


terious Mr. Dewey. 


If a patron walked into your library and asked 
to see this book, could you show it to him? 


can be used with or without earphones. 
The Mott Memorial Fund and Grosvenor 
Society made it possible. 
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In the aftermath of mushrooming suburban growth and ‘‘fly-by-night’’ developers, gov- 
ernment jurisdictions at all levels are increasingly adopting model building codes to 
protect the public interest in their communities. The BOCA Basic Building Code/1975, 
published by the nation’s oldest professional association of practicing code officials, is 
such a document. Reflecting the current state of our rapidly-advancing construction 


technology, the Basic Building Code is published in a new edition every three years. Its 


content is determined by a vote of BOCA's nationwide code official membership, and not 


by special interest groups. For this reason, more and more cities, counties, townships, 
and states adopt the Basic Building Code every year, insuring sound construction and 


development in their jurisdictions. 
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BOCA International also publishes a variety of other model regulatory codes (Plumbing, Mechanical, Fire Prevention, for 
example), as well as authoritative Code Administration texts and reference works. The Building Official and Code Adminis- 
trator Magazine, the nation’s only monthly periodical for regulatory code officials, is available to libraries and educational 
institutions on a subscription basis, and serves as BOCA's forum for open discussion of current Code Administration 


concerns. 


If a local contractor, architect, or engineer were to ask to see a copy of any of the BOCA Basic Codes, could you show 


it to him? 


For further information on BOCA International's model code series or other professional Code Administration 


publications — 


call or write for your free copy of BOCA’s current Publications Catalog. 
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Building Officials & Code Administrators International, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 


1313 East 60th Street ® 
312/947-2580 


BOCA—Serving government since 1915 


Name 
Address 


City 


CIRCLE 393 ON READER CARD 


Please send me a copy of BOCA’s Publications Catalog. 
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ALA Nominating Committee | 
Report, 1976 


The American Library Association 
Nominating Committee is pleased to 
submit a slate of candidates for the 1976 
election of officers and Council members 
. to the ALA in accordance with Bylaw 
Article III, Sections 1-5; and Article IV, 
Section 2 (b) and (d), Section 3, and 
Section 5. : 


The Committee is indebted to the 
many Association members who suggest- 
ed nominees. The Committee appreci- 
ates that so many candidates who were 
approached readily accepted the nom- 
ination. The solicitation, review, and se- 
lection process has proven to be person- 
ally and professionally rewarding to the 
members of the Nominating Committee. 
For information, the report includes 
some comparative statistics for the Coun- 
cil nominees (see box on next page). 


WE’LL BEND OVER 
BACKWARDS 
TO PROVE OUR POINT 


Sure we think Bound To Stay Bound books are your library's best 
buy because every BTSB book is library pre-bound to outlast 
ordinary books. Our extra strong Class A library binding will with- 
stand over one hundred circulations and still come back in good 


condition. 


Illustrated covers are standard to attract young readers and your 
cost per circulation . . . as low as 3c each. Bound To Stay Bound 
books are borrowed more often, replaced less often, and can save 
your library a great deal of money. Prove it to yourself — send today 
for our free service brochure and catalog of available titles. 


It is also appropriate to call the atten- 
tion of the membership to Bylaw Article 
III, Section 2 (b), reading as follows: 
“At the midwinter meeting any member 
of the Council may present a petition 
signed by not fewer than ten councilors 
proposing additional nominations. Such 
nominations shall be included on the 
official ballot by the ALA Nominating 
Committee.” | 

Bylaw Article III, Section 3 (b) fur- 
ther states: “The ALA Nominating Com- 
mittee shall also include on the official 
ballot other nominations filed with the 


executive director by petition of any one 


hundred members of the Association at 
least three months before the annual 
conference, provided written consent of 
these nominees shall have been filed 
with the executive director of the Asso- 
ciation."—ALA Nominating Committee: 
Elizabeth Cole, Carolyn J. Else, Harold 
Erickson, Lucille Thomas, and Lee B. 
Brawner, Chairperson. 


Vice-president and President-elect 

In accordance with Article III, Sec- 
tion 1 (b), two nominations are pre- 
sented for the office of president-elect, 
one to be elected: Cecil Beach, Dir., 
State Library of Florida, Supreme Court 
Bldg., Tallahassee 32304; and Robert 
Rohlf, Dir., Hennepin County Library 
Systems, Edina, MN 55435. 


Treasurer 

Two nominations are presented for 
the office of Treasurer (1976-80), one 
to be elected: Doris Banks, Dir., School 
of Library Service, California State Uni- 
versity at Fullerton, Fullerton 92634; 
and William Chait, Dir., Dayton & Mont- 
gomery County Public Library, Dayton, 
OH 45402. 


Council 

In accordance with Article III, Sec- 
tion 1 (c), fifty nominations are present- 
ed, twenty-five to be elected for the term 
1976-80. The first twenty-five elected 
shall serve four-year terms, from 1976- 
80. 

Lucy E. Ainsley, Coordinator, Instruc- 
tional Media Center, Birmingham Public 
Schools, Birmingham, MI 48010; Linda 
Allmand, Chief of Branch Services, Dal- 
las Public Library, Dallas, TX 75201; 
John L. Ayala, Librarian, Long Beach 
City College—Pacific Coast Campus, 
Long Beach, CA 90806; Joseph Becker, 
Pres., Becker and Hayes, Inc., Los An- 
geles, CA 90049; Dorothy W. Blake, Co- 
ordinator of Planning for System Media 
Utilization, Atlanta Public Schools, At- 
lanta, GA 80315; Richard W. Boss, 
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Univ. Librarian, Princeton Univ. Li- 
brary, Princeton, NJ 08540; Virginia 
Boucher, Head, Interlibrary Loan Ser- 
vice, Univ. of Colorado Libraries, Boul- 
der 80302; J. Michael Bruer, Assoc. Dir. 
of Libraries, New York Univ., NYC 
10012; Genevieve Casey, Professor, Li- 
brary Science, Wayne State Univ., De- 
troit, MI 48203; Leroy C. Childs, Depu- 
ty Dir., West Georgia Regional Library 
_ System, Carrollton 30117; Yolanda J. 
= Cuesta, Minorities Services Consultant, 
Library-Courts Bldg., Sacramento, CA 
95809; Nancy R. Cummings, Young Peo- 
ple’s Services Coordinator, Clark Coun- 
ty Library District, Las Vegas, NV 
89109; Elmer F. Curley, Asst. Dir., Pub- 
lic Services Library, Univ. of Nevada, 
Las Vegas 89151; Valerie J. Downes, 
Dir., Learning Resources Center, Morton 
High School District, Cicero, IL 60650; 
Bernard M. Franckowiak, Dir., Bureau 
of School Library Media Programs, 
Madison, WI 53702; Hardy Franklin, 
Dir., Martin Luther King Memorial Li- 
brary, Washington, DC 20001; Robert 
G. Gaylor, Assoc. Dean, Kresge Library, 
Oakland Univ., Rochester, MI 48063; 
Lillian N. Gerhardt, Editor-in-Chief, 
School Library Journal, NYC 10011; 
Susana Hinojosa, Asst. Librarian, Mof- 
fitt Undergraduate Library, Univ. of 
California, Berkeley 94720; John Phillip 
Immroth, Assoc. Professor, Graduate 
School of Library and Information Sci- 
ences, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15260; Cosette Kies, Asst. Professor, 
School of Library Science, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, TN 37203; 
Susan B. Madden, Librarian, King Coun- 
ty Juvenile Court, Seattle, WA 98122; 
Helen Matthews, Dean of Instructional 
Resources Dept., Borough of Manhattan 
Community College, NYC 10019; Cheryl 
Metoyer, Doctoral Candidate, Bloom- 
ington, IN 47401; Marilyn L. Miller, As- 
soc. Professor, School of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo 
49008; Samuel E. Molod, Assoc. State 
Librarian, Div. of Library Development, 
Connecticut State Library, Hartford 
06115; Louise E. Morrison, Dir., Tim- 
berland Regional Library, Lacey, WA 
98503; Helen M. Mullen, Asst. Coordin- 
ator, Office of Work with Children, Free 
Library of Philadelphia, PA 19103; 
James B. Nelson, Dir., Cabell County 
Public Library, Huntington, WV 25701; 
Larry T. Nix, Dir., Greenville County 
Library, Greenville, SC 29601; Eliza- 
beth Ohm, Head Librarian, Park Forest 
Public Library, Park Forest, IL 60466; 
Brewster E. Peabody, Dir., Hughes Li- 
brary, Old Dominion Univ., Norfolk, VA 
23508; Barbara S. Prentice, Dir. of Re- 
search and Group Testing, Tucson Pub- 
lic Schools, AZ 85717; Don Sager, Dir., 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, 
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OH 43215; Frank L. Schick, Chief, Li- 
brary Surveys Branch, National Center 
for Education Statistics, Office of the 
Asst. Secretary, HEW, Silver Spring, 
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Comparative Statistics for ALA 
Council Nominees 1976-1980 
No. of 
Nominees Percentage 
Sex 
Female 
Male 


Region 
Atlantic 
Midwest 
Pacific Northwest 
Southeast 
Southwest 
Mountain Plains 
New England 


Type of Library 
Public 
Academic 
Special/Trustee/ 

Other 

Library Science 
School 
State/ Government 


State breakdown 
(27 states represented) 
California 
Michigan 
New York 
Washington 
Georgia 
Illinois 
District of Columbia 
Nevada 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Indiana 
Massachusetts 
Montana 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


| Wisconsin 


MD 20906; Anne Elise Shafer, Media 
Specialist, Michael Resource Center, 
Evanston Township High’ School, 
Evanston, IL 60204; Brooke E. Sheldon, 
Student, Juneau, AK 998038; Elred 
Smith, Dir. of Univ. Libraries, State 
University of New York at Buffalo, 
14214; Lotsee Smith, Asst. Professor, 
Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
87131; Gary E. Strong, Dir., Everett 
Public Library, Everett, WA 98201; 
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Roderick G. Swartz, State Librarian, 
Washington State Library, Olympia 
98504; Carlton J. Thaxton, Dir., Div. of 
Public Library Services, Georgia Dept. 
of Education, Atlanta 30303; Ruth 
Tighe, Asst. Dir. for Field Operations, 
NELINET, Wellesley, MA 02181; John 
E. Velde, Jr., Trustee and Member, 
NCLIS, Hollywood, CA 90046; C. 
David Warren, Dir. of Libraries, Cum- 
berland County Public Library, Fayette- 
ville, NC 28302; Frances Dehnert Wells, 
Dir. of Library Services, Billings Public 
Schools, Billings, MT 59102; Douglas A. 
Whitaker, Deputy System Dir., Wayne 
Oakland Federated Library System, 
Wayne, MI 48184; Sam G. Whitten, 
Assoc. Professor, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, Austin, TX 78712; Jo- 
hanna S. Wood, Asst. Dir., Dept. of Li- 
brary Science, Public Schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D.C.; 
and Pat Woodrum, Asst. Dir., Tulsa 
City-County Library, Tulsa, OK 74103. 


Nov. 14 Deadline for PR Award 


State library associations, pay atten- 
tion! Applications for the annual Grolier 
National Library Week Grant must be 
submitted by November 14, 1975. 
Awarded for the best public relations 
program plans for the coming year, the 


Journal of Forest History 


Biblio- 
graphic Notes 


Articles 
Reviews 
News 
$10/year 
Published quarterly. 


FOREST HISTORY SOCIETY 
P.O. Box 1581 
Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
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The Source 


$1,000 grant from ALA is contributed 
by the Grolier Educational Corporation 
to increase the visibility of libraries and 
boost National Library Week activities. 
The recipient will be announced during 
the ALA Midwinter Meeting, Jan. 18- 
24, 1976. Application guidelines have 
been mailed to all state association presi- 
dents; for further information, contact 
the Public Information Office, ALA, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 60611. 


ALA Tests Nati. Review Column 
A pilot project for ALA beginning this 
fall is a weekly book review column with 


possible distribution by Newspaper En- 
terprise Association to some six hun- 
dred United States newspapers as a free 
service. In addition to the reviews, 
“What Americans Are Reading,” a list of 
the most popular or most requested 
books in two hundred selected libraries, 
will be compiled by ALA for the column. 


Jones Retained on Exec. Board 
Virginia Lacy Jones, whose term on 
the ALA Executive Board expired this 
year, will remain on the Board until the 
adjournment of the 1976 Midwinter 
meeting. She is filling the vacancy cre- 


lranian nationals are needed in the rapidly growing 
ATOMIC ENERGY ORGANIZATION OF IRAN. Persons 
with B.S. or M.S. degree in physics, chemistry or bio- 
engineering and with experience in the following fields 


are required: 


e INFORMATION SCIENCE 


e DOCUMENTATION 


e INFORMATION STORAGE AND 
RETRIEVAL BY COMPUTERS 


Salary range: US $600-$1100 depending onthe 
degree and qualifications. 


If you have education and experience in the above 
fields, you are invited to send a resume to: 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
ATOMIC ENERGY ORGANIZATION OF IRAN 
P.O. BOX 12-1198, TEHERAN, IRAN 


All information will be treated as confidential. 


Qualified applicants will be interviewed by representa- 
tives of the ATOMIC ENERGY ORGANIZATION OF 


in the U.S.A. 


ated by Roberta Young's resignation. 
After Midwinter, one of the elected 
Board members for 1976-80 will serve 
the rest of Ms. Young's tenure. 


MEMBERS 


ALA Needs You; 
Enter the 100 Sweepstakes 


A round-trip ticket to London, Mexico, 
or St. Thomas could be yours by enter- 
ing the ALA Centennial Membership 
Sweepstakes. To compete, simply recruit 
new members to ALA (a new member is 
someone who has never joined ALA, but 
former members who didn’t re-up in 
1975 are also counted). In addition to 
the grand prize, there are nearly three 
hundred other awards—from a color tele- 
vision set to an album of Beethoven so- 
natas—all contributed by publishers, job- 
bers, library suppliers, and other friends 
of ALA and libraries. This sweepstakes 
is part of ALA’s membership promotion 
program to reach the goal of 50,000 
members in 1976. For further informa- 
tion and a kit of recruiting materials, 
write the Public Information Office, 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 


YOU CAN 


WIN! 


A.L.A. 
Centennial Membership 


SWEEPSTAKES 
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A Galimaufry of 


PRIZES! 


TRIPS ABROAD- BOOKS- TV's- RECORDS- MORE 


Picked by Friends of Taste 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Tell Him Who’s Who 


The third revision of the Directory 
of Spanish-Speaking/Spanish-Surnamed 
Librarians in the United States is cur- 
rently in progress, reports Editor Ar- 
nulfo D. Trejo, but with a change in title 
to Whos Who of Spanish-Speaking/ 
Spanish-Surnamed Librarians in the 
United States. Trejo asks that any qual- 
ified librarian who has not received the 
directory questionnaire contact him at 
the Graduate Library School, University 
of Arizona, 1515 E. First St., Tucson 
85719. Whos Who is expected to be 
available for purchase after January 1 
from the Bureau of School Services, Col- 
lege of Education, UA, Tucson 85721. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 





LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


An Update on Little Library 
and Library-Related Serials 


Ed. Note: This special feature is based 
on a bibliography compiled for AL by 
Gail Whitney, one of six young librarians 
receiving a3M/JMRT professional grant 
to attend the ALA San Francisco confer- 
ence. Although the information given be- 
low is correct as of early fall, addresses 
and prices are subject to change. 


ALA/SRRT Newsletter. $5/ALA 
memb.; $3 non-memb.; $10/institutions. 
SRRT (Social Responsibilities Round 
Table) Clearinghouse, 60 Remsen St., 
Apt. 10E, Brooklyn, NY 11201. 

Reports on SRRT and ALA activities, in- 
formation on alternative librarianship (e.g., 
the Newcott/Caldebery program at annual 
conference ), and lists of resources. 


Black Caucus Newsletter. Caspar Jordan 
(ed.), Trevor Arnett Lib., 273 Chestnut 
St., Atlanta, GA 30314. 

Filled with items of interest to all. Recent 
feature: special black library collections in 
the Chicago area. List of job vacancies. 


Booklegger. Bi-m./$8. Booklegger Press, 
555 29th St., San Francisco, CA 94131. 
A lively continuation of Revolting Librar- 
ians by Celeste West, Elizabeth Katz, et al. 
Produced by some of the crew that created 
Synergy. Strong on feminist issues. 


Cable Libraries. Bi-m./$15. C. S. Tepfer 
Publishing Co., Inc., 607 Main St., 
Ridgefield, CT 06877. 


A report on national video happenings, 
with listings of video-oriented conferences 
and workshops, plus a bibliography and in- 
formation sources. 


The Calendar. A one-time handling fee 
of $5 to be placed on the mailing list. 
The Children’s Book Council, Inc., 175 
Fifth Ave., NYC 10010. 
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FROM CVAP PATCH PANEL 


Each issue carries information about the 
CBC and its activities. Includes information 
of international interest. 


Call (Current Awareness in Library Lit- 
erature). $25/yr. Goldstein Associates, 
35 Whittemore Rd., Framingham, MA 
01701. 

Covers articles on and journals of alter- 
native library lit as well as material from 
the standard library journals. A good source 
for finding offbeat library lit. 


CVRP (California Video Research Proj- 
ect) Patch Panel. 10 issues. $5/students; 
$10/individuals; $20/institutions (free 
to some Calif. libs.). San Francisco Pub- 
lic Library, Civic Center, CA 94102. 


Reviews videotapes and cassettes, an- 
swers questions, and reports on the SFPL 
video project directed by Roberto Esteves. 


The Communicator. Librarians Guild, 
c/o AFSCME, Suite 319, 1636 W. 8th 
St., Los Angeles, CA 90017. 

The newsletter of the Los Angeles Librar- 
ians Guild. Features of broader interest than 
local union activity. 


The Crab (newsletter of the Maryland 
Library Assn. ). Bi-m./$3. MLA, 115 W. 
Franklin St., Baltimore, MD 21201. 

Special issue on intellectual freedom 
(Sept. 1973) tells how to defend yourself 
against the censor. 


Emergency Librarian. Bi-m. In Canada: 
$5/ind.; $8/institution. In the U.S.: $7/ 
ind.; $9/institution. Barbara Clubb, 697 
Wellington Crescent, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, R3M Oa7 Canada. 

Booklegger said of EL: “Launched on a 
high wave of feminist energy which rose at 
last year’s CLA 1973 convention, the maga- 
zine is wide open to all those daring to 
liberate themselves and their libraries. Ar- 
ticles, bibliographies, reviews, poems. Cross 
the border; it’s only man-made.” 


Evil John’s Almanac. Bi-m./$5. Bloom- 
field Public Library, 90 Broad St., 
Bloomfield, NJ 070083. 


A maverick newsletter “devoted to pub- 
licity and display for the public library.” 


FREED (Fighting Racism to End Evil 
Discrimination ). $.10/issue. Christ Child 
Settlement House, 608 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.E., Washington, DC 20002. 


Newsletter published by the Black Em- 
ployees of the Library of Congress. 


Hennepin County Library Cataloging 
Bulletin. $4/ind.; $7/institution. Secre- 
tary, HCL, Technical Services Division, 
7001 York Ave., S. Edina, MN 55435, 

Offers a forum for cataloging problems 
and has a feedback section. Sanford Ber- 
man’s subject heading reforms spring eternal 
here. 


Inside/Outside. Bi-m./$3. Joan Stout, 
1884 San Lorenzo, Berkeley, CA 94707. 


Concerns library services to prisoners. 


Ñ a 
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.. . new furniture-and AV cabinet line . . . new 
plastic media files . . . and that's just a sampling 


-of the more than 10,000 items featured in the 


new 1976 Highsmith library and AV equipment 
Catalog. If you don’t have a copy, write today: 


The Highsmith Co., Inc. 
P. O. 25-0000 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538 
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New from Faxon 


Serials Updating 
Service Annual 


The first Serials Updating Ser- 
vice Annual is an alphabetical 
cumulation of Volume 1, issues 
1-15 (1973-1974) of the Serials 
Updating Service Quarterly 
newsletter. The Annual pro- 
vides, in a single source, a 
year’s record of changes in title, 
frequency, etc. and biblio- 
graphic irregularities such as 
additional volumes, delays in 
publication, etc. This informa- 
tion will be of valuable assis- 
tance to the various library de- 
partments: acquisitions, serials 
records, reference, and binding. 


The price of the Annual is $10. 
Place your order today 


FW 
F.W. FAXON COMPANY INC. 


Publishing Division 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, MA 02090 
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MEDIA REVIEW DIGEST: 


“|. «recommended for 
all types of libraries.” 
The Booklist 
Reference and 
Subscription Books 


Reviews 
June 15, 1975 


We 


couldn't 


have 
said it better. 


We tried. 

For months, 

we crammed this space in 
American Libraries and 
Booklist with words trying to 
tell you about our Media 
Review Digest. 

We failed. 

There was too much to tell. 
Then Booklist came along 


and reviewed MRD. If you 


read their review, you'll know 
what else we did wrong. 

And a lot more we did right. 
June 15 Booklist. Reference 
and Subscription Books 


Reviews. Media Review Digest. 


Worth checking out. 
(No-risk 30-day approval.) 





pierian 
Dress dept. m 


5000 washtenavw 
ann arbor, michigan 


48104 
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The Source 


Interracial Books Bulletin for Children. 
8 issues/yr. $8/ind.; $15/institutions. 
Council on Interracial Books for Chil- 
dren, 1841 Broadway, NYC 10023. 

Dedicated to promoting anti-racist, anti- 
sexist literature, and instructional materials 
for children. Book reviews, articles, and re- 
source lists. 


Liberty Cap. M./$8. Enid Davis, 1050 
Newell Rd., Palo Alto, CA 94303. 


Brief reviews on recently published non- 
stereotyped children’s books and resources. 


Media Report to Women. $10/ind.; $15/ 
institution. 3306 Ross Place, N.W., 
Washington, DC 20008. 

Subtitled: “What women are doing and 
thinking about the communication media.” 
Concerned more with media than libraries. 


Network Project Notebooks. $10/ind.; 
$25/institutions (includes back issues). 
The Network Project, 104 Earl Hall, Co- 
lumbia U., NYC 10027. 

Documentation on government control of 
broadcast media. 


Press Censorship Newsletter, $10 dona- 
tion/yr. Reporters Committee for Free- 
dom of the Press, Legal Defense and Re- 
search Fund, Room 1810, 1750 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington, DC 
20006. 


Legal rights of the press. 


Sipapu. Semi-annual/$2. Free to ex- 
change papers, libraries, school students, 
and prisoners. Rte. 1, Box 216, Winters, 
CA 95694. 

“A newsletter for librarians, editors, col- 
lectors, and others interested in Third World 
studies, the counter-culture, the alternative 
(formerly called underground) and inde- 
pendent (also called small) presses.” Co- 
edited by Noel Peattie and Dora Biblarz. 


Tall Windows. Quar./$5. Tod Hawks 
(ed.), 1515 W. 10th St., Topeka, KA 
66604. 

Art, poetry, and essays of literary merit 
and library interest. 


Televisions. $10/yr. Washington Com- 
munity Video Center, 2414 18th St., 
N.W., Box 21068, Washington, DC 
20009. 

Sample contents: telecommunications in 
“the coming depression,” preserving video- 
tapes, portable video broadcast news, book 
reviews. 


Tips from CLIP (Coordinated Library 
Information Program, Inc.). Bi-m./ 
about $5. Marian Edsall (ed.), Box 1437, 
Madison, WI 53701. 

Distributed to Wisconsin libraries by the 
Wisc. Cooperative and Public Library Ser- 
vices Lib. Features articles, editorials, tips, 
slogans, materials to order, and a calendar 
of the month including nationally celebrated 
weeks and days. 
U*N*A*B*A*S*H*E* DL *i*- 
B*R*A*R*I*A°N®*. Quar./$10. 








FROM BOOKLEGGER “SS 


Marvin Scilken (ed.), Box 2631, NYC 
10001. 

Ingenious roundup of ideas for improving 
service and saving time, money, and tem- 
pers. | 
Women in Libraries (newsletter of the 
ALA/SRRT Task Force on Women). Bi- 
m./$2, ind.; $5, institutions. Kay Cassell, | 
Bethlehem Terrace, H 181, Slingerlands, 
NY 12159. 

| 





Feminist-oriented news and information. 


YAAN (Young Adults Alternative News- 
letter). 5 issues/$3. Carol Starr, 37167 
Mission Blvd., Freemont, CA 94536. 
Soulful information on and experiences in 
serving YAs in pub. and school libraries. 


In addition, the Educational Resources | 
Information Center (ERIC) publishes | 
“Alerting Service Bibliography,” a list of | 
materials relating to the expanding role | 
of libraries (e.g., community relations | 
and audiovisual service). Free; send a | 
self-addressed stamped 9 x 12 envelope | 
($ .30 in postage for back issues) to | 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Re- | 
sources, Alerting Service Bibliography, 
SCRDT Stanford Univ., Stanford, CA 
94305. ‘a 


a combination of artist, designer, and 
craftsman, says Philip Smith, noted British | 
bookbinder and author of New Directions | 
in Bookbinding (Reinhold, 1975, 208 p., 
$25, 0-442-27788-1). For Mr. Smith, binding 
is an expression of the idea of the book 
rendered as a work of art. The morocco 
binding below is one of dozens of fasci- 
nating illustrations in his new work. 
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EDUCATION 


Jan. 15 Deadline for Beta Phi Mu 


Nominations for the 1976 Beta Phi 
Mu Award are being solicited by Martin 
H. Sable, 4518 N. Larkin St., Milwau- 
kee, WI 53211. Presented to a library 
school faculty member or to an individ- 
ual for distinguished service in library 
education, this award consists of a cita- 
tion for achievement and $500. Dead- 
line: January 15, 1976. 


No Walls for Library Education 


First came the University Without 
Walls; now it’s a Library School Educa- 
tional Program Without Walls, a new 
independent study program offered by 
the University of Southern California. 
Funded by an $86,000 USOE grant, this 
program, according to Dean Martha 
Boaz, “. . . will allow the students to 
study and learn, in flexible time units, at 
a location and at a time suitable to him 
or to her.” For further information, write 
the School of Library Science, USC, Uni- 
versity Park, Los Angeles, CA 90007 or 
call 218-746-2548. 


REFERENCE 


It’s Greek, Latin, Welsh... 
to the MED Staff 


If your users have been clamoring for 
the completed fifth edition of the Middle 
English Dictionary, they have only seven 
more years to wait. After fifty years of 
work, the MED has been given a 1982 
a wiacaand $950,000—from the Mel- 
lon Foundation. Headquartered at the 
University of Michigan, the project’ S 
staff has been expanded from nine part- 
time employees to eighteen people, half 
of them full-time. What’s been taking so 
long? Editor Sherman M. Kuhn ex- 
plained the difficulties to New York 
Times writer Israel Shenker: “This proj- 
ect takes nimble footwork, a touch of in- 
sanity, and perseverance in the face of 
defeat. Etymology is the field in which 
were defeated most frequently. We try 
Old English—it’s not there. We try Old 
Norse—we're foiled. We try Middle 
Dutch—not a sign of it. Just about the 
time we're ready to give up we find 
something that could be the ancestor of 
it in Old Welsh.” 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Nominations Due for 
Acquisitions and 1976 Piercy Awards 


An $800 scholarship grant and a cita- 
tion are presented annually to the 


NOVEMBER 1975 


author(s) of an outstanding monograph, 
published article, or original paper on 
acquisitions in college and university li- 
braries. Nominations and entries for this 
award, administered by the Resources 
Section, ALA Resources and Technical 
Services Division, should be sent by 
January 1, 1976, to Deana Hudson Mar- 
cum, 4018-C Woodmont Blvd., Nash- 
ville, TN 37205. 

December 15 is the deadline for sub- 
mitting nominations for the 1976 Esther 


_J. Piercy Award. Presented by RTSD, 


this award recognizes the contributions 
to technical services by librarians with 


Library of Congress 


Cataloging 


is now available on 


MARCFICHE. 


600,000 recent and popular titles 
displayed as NUC entries with 
indexes by Main Entry, Title, 

LC Card, ISBN, and Call Number: 
$195 delivered on 24x fiche. 


Updated weekly with LC Cataloging 
of 2,200 new titles and five 
; Cumulative indexes: $3.75 per week. 


For detailed information write: 
MARC APPLIED RESEARCH COMPANY 
Post Office Box 40035, Washington, D.C. 20016 
(301) 840-1480 
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CHICOREL INDEXES 


Literature 


Chicorel Theater Index to Plays in Anthologies, 
Periodicals, Discs & Tapes 

Volumes 1.2,3 c¢.1,500p. 1970: 71,72 
Analyzes c. 30,000 entries in single alphabetical 
arrangement; editors, plays, playwrights in collec- 
tions, anthologies and periodicals are indexed 
Scope: international plays from antiquity to the cur- 
rent scene. 

Chicorel Bibliography to the Performing Arts 
Volume 3A c.500p. 1972 

Lists full bibliographic data in c. 8,000 entries ar- 
ranged under more than 300 subject headings such 
as actors, black drama, dance, finance, periodicals, 
play production, lighting, sound systems, Shake- 
speare, and more. 

Chicorel Index to the Spoken Arts on Discs, 

Tapes & Cassettes 

Volumes 7,A,B c.1,600p. 1973, '74 

Analyzes c. 21,000 entries of readings of plays, 
poems, novels, short stories, myths, essays, 
speeches, commentaries, Conversations, mixed 
prose and poetry, and historical documents. 
Chicorel Theater Index to Plays in Periodicals 
Volume 8 c. 10,000 entries c.500p. 1973 
Locates plays in one alphabetical section by play, 
author or adapter, by editor and by periodical title, 
with dates and issue in easy to use chronological 
order. Nine back of book indexes include subject 
indicators with play title references, periodicals 
index, play title list, author list, and others 
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Chicorel Theater Index to Young People’s Plays 
Volume 9 c. 15,000 entries 500 p. 1974 

Locates plays written for young people in periodi- 
cals, anthologies and collections. Back of book list- 
ings provide all necessary acquisition data, as well 
as subject indicators to all plays; grade levels are 
given in each main entry 

Chicorel Theater Index to Drama Literature 
Volume 21 c.500p. 1975 

Analyzes c. 2,500 books pertaining to drama. More 
than 200 subject headings, with c. 7,500 entries, on 
such subjects as African drama, amateur produc- 
tion, black theater, children's drama, circus, cos- 
tume, criticism, creative dramatics, cultural en- 
nchment, curriculum, production, politics in 
drama, role-playing, teaching techniques, theaters, 
and others. 

Chicorel Index to Film Literature 

Volumes 22,A cc. 1000p. 1975 

Analyzes c. 15,000 entries arranged under c. 150 
subject headings, such as animation, camerawork, 
Canadian films, censorship, film genres, films by 
title, history of cinema, screenwriters, silent films, 
the underground, stars, societies, make-up and cos- 
tume, newsreels, producers, directors, stuntmen, 
sound, symbolism, and others 


èe Annual billing on request for our standing order plan 
e Approval plan or single copy orders also filled promptly 
e We absorb all handling and service charges. 


7x 10 cloth 


$60.00 per volume 


ORDER DIRECT FROM 
CHICOREL LIBRARY PUBLISHING CORP. 
275 Central Park West. New York, N.Y. 10024 
(212) 787-0765 








Three timely reports 
on library systems 
fromthe authority” 


Automated Circulation Control 
Systems: An Overview of Com- 
mercially Vended Systems 

An extensive discussion by Barbara 
Evans Markuson of the characteristics 
of five circulation control systems, 
including CLSI, Checkpoint/Plessey, 
and Check-A-Book. In the July & 
September 1975 issues of LTR. $35. 


Microform Catalog Data 
Retrieval Systems 

A comparison of Information Design, 
Information Dynamics, and Library 
Processing Systems. In the May 1975 
issue of LTR. $20. 


Theft Detection Systems 
for Libraries 


A revealing and valuable 98-page 
survey of manufacturers and users. In 
the May 1974 issue of LTR. $20. 


Library Technology Reports (LTR) 

is a unique bimonthly publication of 
the American Library Association that 
provides critical evaluations of 
products used in libraries, media 


centers, schools, and other educational 


institutions. Its purpose is twofold: 

to enable librarians and educators to 
make economical purchase decisions 
and to alert manufacturers of library 
needs and standards of performance 
expected. 


To order any of the above individual 
issues or for additional information on 
the complete subscription service, 
write to: 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 
American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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The Source 


not more than ten years of professional 
experience. Submit names to Phyllis A. 
Richmond, School of Library Science, 
Case Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, OH 44106. 


For Easier Hebrew Cataloging 


The first IBM Selectric typewriter 
with Hebrew and English type elements 
to be sold in the United States was 
bought by the Hebrew Department of 
the Harvard College (Mass.) Library. 
Introduced in Israel, the Kadurit type- 
writer prints both left to right and right 
to left, and has a bilingual keyboard with 
Hebrew characters on top of the buttons 
and English letters below. IBM Sales 
Engineer Al Kaeder explained that the 
Kadurit machine “is being produced by 
only five people on a micro-mini assem- 
bly line in Amsterdam, which made the 
processing of the sale somewhat com- 


plicated.” 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


One Thousand Years of Children’s 
Books 

Aesop's Fables on papyrus, the only 
known manuscript of Mother Goose, and 
other first edition treasures are all part of 
the Pierpont Morgan Library's priceless 
collection of children’s books. This fall 
the library in New York featured a jewel- 
box exhibit from its collection; the eti- 
quette manuals, alphabets, and bestiaries 
displayed represented over a thousand 
years of child reading and rearing. As an 
exhibit catalog, Children’s Books and 
Their Illustration by Curator Gerald 
Gottlieb, matches the Morgan’s magnifi- 
cence. The 317-page, lavisly illustrated 
volume is being distributed in softcover 
($17.50 less ten-percent library dis- 
count) by the library, and in hardcover 
($27.50 less library discount) by David 
R. Godine. For the softcover, write the 
Sales Desk, Pierpont Morgan Library, 29 
E. 36th St., New York 10016 (include 
$1.50 handling and postage) ; hardcover, 
David R. Godine, Publisher, 306 Dart- 
mouth St., Boston, MA 02116. 


We, The Public Library People 


Nearly one thousand key staff mem- 
bers developing programs for young 
people are listed in The 1975 Directory 
of Coordinators of Children’s Services 
and of Young Adult Services in Public 
Library Systems Serving At Least 100,- 
000 People. A revision of a 1970 list pub- 
lished by the USOE, the Directory is 
available at $2 prepaid from the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Children’s Services Divi- 
sion, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
60611; checks payable to the American 
Library Association. 


Twenty-Three Strong: 1975-76 
Newbery-Caldecott Committee 


Chairperson: ZENA SUTHERLAND, 
University of Chicago; Mary J. BAKER, 
Board of Education, Wilmington, Del.; 
RAYMOND W. BARBER, Drexel Univer- 
sity; MAE BENNE, University of Wash- 
ington; HELEN S. CANFIELD, Hartford 
Public Library; MARIAN R. Capozzi, 
Board of Education of Baltimore Coun- 
ty, Md.; IRENEMARIE CULLINANE, Bos- 
ton Public Library; MARGUERITE A. 
Dopson, Brooklyn Public Library; 
Dorotuy ENGLIsH, Seattle Public Li- 
brary; ELIZABETH R. GoEBEL, Arling- 
ton County Public Library, Va.; ELLIN 
GREENE, Rutgers University; IRENE F. 
HANSEN, Hatch Elementary School, 
Oak Park, Ill.; Mary E. Jonnson, At- 
lanta Public Library; Marcaret E. 
JouHNston, Toronto Public Library; 
KarLotra M. Matuews, Glenview 
Public Library, Ill; MARGARET J. 
MLER, St. Helen’s Elementary School, 
Longview, Wash.; NANcy Orr, Mont- 
gomery County Dept. of Public Li- 
braries, Md.; PAuLINE E. ROBINSON, 
Denver Public Library; Barsara T. 
RoLLock, New York Public Library; 
GAIL SAGE, Sonoma County Library, 
Santa Rosa, Calif.; MARGARET R. SHEV- 
IAK, Indiana University; JACQUELINE 
M. WAKEFIELD, Ventura County & City 
library, Calif.; Consultant: Betsy 
Hearne, ALA Booklist. 


The Black World in Children’s Lit 


Children’s and ethnic studies librarians 
should take note of a new selection 
guide, The Black World in Children’s 
Literature: A Bibliography of Print and 
Non-Print Materials, published by At- 
lanta University’s School of Library Ser- 
vice. With critical evaluation of book 
titles published in 1974 and 1975, it’s 
available at $2 prepaid from Ms. Joyce 
Mills, School of Library Service, Atlanta 
U., Atlanta, GA 30314; checks payable 
to Atlanta University. 


SCHOOL MEDIA CENTER 


Jan. 15 Deadline for 
Research Topics 


Another AASL forum for research is 
scheduled for ALA/Chicago, modeled 
on the successful program sponsored by 
the Research Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians. 
Chairperson David V. Loertscher is ask- 
ing individuals to send a brief descrip- 
tion of their topic to him no later than 
January 15, 1976. Examples of topics at 
the 1975 AASL forum: censorship, in- 
tershelving of media, and a study of the 
school library using the Delphi tech- 
nique. The committee is particularly in- 
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terested in “action research,” i.e., re- 
search useful for the practicing school 
librarian. Tell Loertscher about your 
project by writing him at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Media Sciences, Dept. of Edu- 
cation, W. Lafayette, IN 47907. 


Service Award for 
School Library Administrators 


The deadline for submitting nomina- 
tions for the Distinguished Library Serv- 
ice Award for School Administrators is 
December 10. This citation is presented 
annually to an individual who has fur- 
thered the role and development of the 
library in elementary and/or secondary 
education. Donald C. Adcock (363 
Windsor Ave., Glen Ellyn, IL 60137) is 
accepting nominations. 


Readathon Can Spark IMC Interest 


Guinness doesn’t have an entry for it, 
but a “reading marathon” sponsored by 
the Union (Utah) Junior High School 
library was held recently to see how long 
students could read without stopping 
and still retain what they read. After 
thirteen hours, thirty-nine students were 
still reading. This program is one of 
many school media center publicity proj- 
ects included in a recent issue of Tips 
from CLIP (Sept.-Oct. 1975), featuring 
over six pages of good ideas for IMC 
publicity. Coordinated Library Informa- 
tion Program, Inc., Box 1437, Madison, 
WI 53701. 


Foil those Bibliokleptomaniacs 


During the 1973/74 school year, in- 
dividual Ontario school libraries had to 
replace from 191 to 4,670 missing items. 
These statistics, along with an examina- 
tion of preventive measures and com- 
mercial electronic theft systems, are pre- 
sented in a 26-page booklet, Security: 
Secondary School Resource Centres. Au- 
thors Ken Haycock, Marilyn Crooks, Ted 
Monkhouse, and Brian Reynolds also in- 
clude a six-page annotated bibliography. 
$1.50 (members of the Ontario Library 
Association); $2 (nonmembers). Pre- 
paid from OLA, 2397a Bloor St. W., 
Toronto, Ontario M6S 1P6, Canada. 


Target: Information 


Developing research skills of high 
school students is the aim of Finding In- 
formation in the Library, an illustrated 
72-page booklet. Librarians and authors 
Mary Gibson and Mildred Kaczmarek 
point out that, although this guide was 
prepared for Rochelle (Ill.) High School 
students, the information included is an 
aid for anyone—librarian, teacher, and 
student—on the secondary level. $2 pre- 
paid from Ms. Gibson at Rochelle Town- 
ship High School, Rochelle, IL 61068. 
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TRADE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Pennies for Color Copies of Slides 


Seconds is what it takes to enlarge 
35mm color slides on plain paper, says 
Xerox Corporation about its new slide 
adaptor for the 6500 color copier. “The 
color xerographic copies are not sub- 
stitutes for high quality photographic 
prints,” Xerox stressed, but the company 
envisions that the color copies will be 
useful for record and reference and as 
backups for slide presentations. Xerox 
claims that the cost per copy, depending 
on volume, can be as low as five cents. 
Contact: Roger Stearns, Rochester Of- 
fice, (716) 423-4265. 


Magnifying Print 

“Easy Reader” is the name of a mag- 
nifier illuminator for visually impaired 
and handicapped readers. Its features, 
according to the Fordham Equipment 
Company: battery operated; momentary 
or fixed “on-off” illumination switch; 
lightweight and palm size; and a distor- 
tion-free three-inch lens. No. 66-090 is 
$17.50; Model 66-290 includes an AC 
electric adaptor for $29.95. $1.50 han- 
dling and shipping; Fordham, 2377 
Hoffman St., Bronx, NY 10458. 


e-tiche-iency 


16” x 7%" 
fiche-Saf™ file 

holds more 

documents than four 4-drawer files 


LUXOR's compact fiche-Saf file holds up to 500 micro- 
fiche. Since each fiche reproduces up to 98 pages of 
84 x 11 size, that's a total of 49,000 documents. 
Enough to fill four 4-drawer files. 

The complete, self-contained fiche-Saf file is avail- 
able with dividers, separators, and envelopes to keep 
fiche efficiently organized for easy retrieval. Plus op- 
tional dust cover for extra protection and easy stacking. 

LUXOR's Microform Filing Center includes a variety 
of modules for large-capacity fiche — and microfilm — 
storage. Send for FREE brochure. 


LÜXOR 


LUXOR CORPORATION 
104 LAKEVIEW AVE. + WAUKEGAN, ILL. 60085 (312) 244-1800 


CIRCLE 395 ON READER CARD 


Ready-use pastes 
lly formulated for 


Potdevin pastes 

Library pasting use to involve lots of 
work, lots of time and lots of mess. 

Potdevin changed that. And library 
pasting became an easy routine, not a sticky- 
fingered chore. 

Now you can have Potdevin library 
pastes specifically designed for your Potdevin 
Label Paster or Edge Paster. Pour them into 
the paste reservoir and you're ready to go. No 
heating, no diluting with water or special 
preparation necessary. 

The unbreakable 1-gallon containers 
feature convenient handles and long-neck 
spouts for easy, no-spill pouring. 

Pocket and Label Paste (P-200) for fast, 
easy application to: pockets, due date slips, 
book plates, ID labels. 

Jacket Paste (P-201) for fast-drying, 
odor-free application to: Mylar dust jackets, 
book plates, book pockets, due date slips, 

ID labels. 


Potdevin Machine Co. 


274 North Street Teterboro, N.J. 07608 
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PUBLISHING WORLD 


SHORT TAKES 


Publishers May Get Fat on Fasting. 
The fall season is bringing in a spate of 
books on fasting. Pyramid Books is send- 
ing Gary Null out on tour again to publi- 
cize his original paperback Biofeedback: 
Fasting and Meditation that came out in 
the spring, and St. Martin’s issued Shir- 
ley Ross’s Fasting last month. Null’s book 
sells for $1.50, and Ms. Ross’s for $6.95; 
both approach fasting chiefly as a means 
of maintaining health. Fasting: The Phe- 
nomenon of Self-Denial will be available 
at $5.95 in November or December from 
Thomas Nelson. It is being written in- 
house. “This is an anecdotal, general 
book,” says editor Gloria Mosesson, “and 
treats fasting in relation to such things 
as religion, political protest, as one route 
to weight loss, and as a food fetish.” 
Nelson edits many titles, Ms. Mosesson 
told AL, “with a prospective audience of 
adults as well as children in their early 
teens, who have so many demands on 
their time they don’t want exhaustive 
detail. They want to be generally well- 
rounded, not specialists.” 

On August 1 Bantam came out with a 
$1.75 paperback original they allege to 
be “the first book completely devoted to 
fasting,” Fasting: The Ultimate Diet. 
What will lure most readers, though, is 
that this seems to be the only book to 
concentrate on fasting as a way to lose 
weight. The cover copy reads: “You may 
lose up to 5 pounds on a one-day fast. 
Up to 10 pounds on a weekend fast. Up 
to 20 pounds on a week-long fast.” This 
Bantam title was written by Dr. Alan 
Cott, most famed for his treatment of 
schizophrenia from an orthomolecular 
approach and for his use of vitamins and 
minerals to treat mental illness. 





Hamsun Revival. It took the admira- 
tion of such underground favorites as 
Henry Miller and Hermann Hesse to cre- 
ate revived interest in Norwegian novel- 
ist Knut Hamsun, who won the Nobel 
Prize for literature in 1920. (A prize- 


winning film version of Hunger, an inter- 
Scandinavian production released in 
1966, rarely was distributed in this coun- 
try beyond New York and college film 
festivals; so it and Hamsun never won 
the recognition they deserved that time 
around.) Now four Hamsun books will 
be released in Avon Bard editions at 
$1.75 each. The first one, Pan, appeared 
in September, Mysteries comes out this 
month, Victoria in November, and Hun- 
ger, Hamsun’s first novel, in December. 


Reserved for Librarians. On Septem- 
ber 8, Rizzoli, known for its elegant In- 
ternational Bookstore and Gallery on 
Fifth Avenue, opened a new store at 860 
Broadway, the Rizzoli Language Center, 
offering “the widest possible selection of 
foreign-language publications at prices 
comparable to those in the country of 
origin.” Adjoining the retail store is Riz- 
zolis wholesale operation, featuring a 
5,000-square-foot research and examina- 
tion area reserved for librarians, teach- 
ers, professors, and students to browse 
through sample copies of Rizzoli’s for- 
eign-language books. For the conve- 
nience of browsers, this examination 
area is equipped with tables, chairs, and 
reading lamps. 

According to the company, it will im- 
port and distribute books in all languages 
and presently stocks more than 300,000 
books (mostly paperbacks) in French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian. 
Books in other languages such as Japa- 
nese, Vietnamese, Chinese, Hindi, He- 
brew, and Swahili can be ordered from 
the foreign publishers and received in 
New York City in two to ten weeks, de- 
pending on the country of origin. 

Rizzoli greatly expanded its whole- 
saling activities this summer when it was 
appointed sole distributor for Fondo de 
Cultura Economica, the largest publish- 
er in Mexico. The company also began 
publishing its own titles this fall. 


Sin! Sin! Sin! About one million aver- 
age Americans obey the beguiling call 
for pagan delights promised at the New 
Orleans Mardi Gras each year, and since 


1955 photographer Lyle Bongé has been 
right beside them, working in close with 
his camera. His collection of photo- 
graphs, The Sleep of Reason, mercilessly 
documents a slice of Mardi Gras life: as 
publisher Jonathan Williams says in the 
preface, “. . . Americans, letting down 
their golden hair, putting on their masks 
—which are simply their own real faces 
. . . boozed-up, gawking matrons from 
Toledo; snake-eyed, stoned-out, tow- 
headed collegiates from Southeastern 
brain-factories; freaked-out drag queens 
... Even users with only a passing in- 
terest in photography will be arrested by 
these savage shots of human emotions 
usually concealed. In the beginning of 
the book, Bongé is interviewed by James 
Leo Herlihy and explains his attraction 
to this place where “reason is asleep.” 
From The Jargon Society for $12.50 
(0-912330-04-X; 74-76880). 


MAGAZINES 


Tip Sheet for Gadget Lovers 

People who love technological bric-a- 
brac and high-priced gadgets can now 
turn to Gadget: The Newsletter for 
Grown Up Kids to help them separate 
the good from the bad. 

Published by Al Goldstein, creator of 
Screw, this monthly periodical reports on 
such new gadgets as a plastic bagmaker 
for the home and remote-control car 
starters for people who like their cars 
to be warm when they step into them in 
winter. Essentially, Gadget is a Con- 
sumer Report-styled magazine advising 
readers to buy or stay away. Among 
gadgets examined so far besides the bag- 
maker and car starter are a solar-pow- 
ered watch (it didn’t work well), a slant 
board (it did), and an electronic mos- 
quito chaser which chased nothing. Tips 
on mail-order houses that give gadget- 
eers a fair shake appeared in the first 
issue, and favorable feed-back from 
manufacturers in the second issue indi- 
cates the mag may last a while. The 
editors accept no advertising, and pay 
the full price for the products they test. 

Some art, 8% x 11, monthly, $9.95 a 


Artist Brian Froud communicates the spirit of duality found in Knut Hamsun’s work in these covers he created for Avon’s series. 


Rit | 
Hamsun 


Nobel Prize-Winning Author of HUNGER and Pan 
The powerful, haunting nove! of two lovers in an ill-fated affair. 
“Marked strongly with the fierce, fantastic, mordant Hamsun flavor.” 
THE NEW REPUBLIC 








Nobel Prize-Winning Author of MYSTERIES and VICTORIA 
“Superb. ..A classic of the erotic emotions!’ wewsweex 








Nobel Prize Winning Author of HUNGER and VICTORIA 
His powerful, brooding novel of a man torn apart by inner 
yearnings and outer realities. 





Knut “ 
Hamsun 








Nobel Prize-Winning Author of PAN and VICTORIA 
The intense, impassioned novel af a young writer's struggle for life. 


Hunt bylsaac Bashevis Singer 











year: GA Publications, Inc., 116 W. 14th 
St., New York City 10011. 


Jazz Is Alive and Well in New England 
and So Is Charlie Ventura 

Jazz New England is a regional maga- 
zine spreading “the gospel of good mu- 
sic’ by dividing its coverage equally 
between the national and New England 
jazz scene. The New Black Eagle Jazz 
Band, a Boston-based group of tradition- 
alists, was featured on the August cover, 
and Stan Kenton got similar play in Sep- 
tember. Major articles have appeared on 
‘such greats as Duke Ellington (a retro- 
spective) and Charlie Ventura (he’s liv- 
ing in Connecticut and still playing tenor 
sax). JNE opens its pages to groups play- 
ing in other musical styles as long as jazz 
is their dominant sound: e.g., Morning 
Sky, an instrumental and vocal group 
from New Hampshire. 

This publication regularly includes 
columns on European jazz, industry 
news, new recordings, jazz on campus, 
jazz on radio (with accompanying list- 
ings of current programs), and a calen- 
dar of live jazz performances in New 
England. Art and some ads from local 
clubs can be found in each issue. 

8% x 11, monthly, $10 a year or $18 
for two years: Jazz New England, 316 
Essex St., Lawrence, MA 01840; F.W. 
Faxon and Magazine Supply House 
(Worcester, Mass.) also supply JNE. 

—E.M 





$1.95 


dns date of publication not set 
pns price not set 

x ublishers Weekly best-seller 
candidate 


Best Sellers: The Status of Paperback Rights 


(as of October 3, 1975) 
Agee, Philip. Inside the Company. Bantam, dns, pns 
Allen, Woody. Without Feathers. Warner, tent. late summer ’76, pns 
Bellow, Saul. Humboldt’s Gift. Avon, tent. 8-76, pns 
Bloomfield, Harold H., et al. TM. Dell, 1-76, $1.95 
Breslin, Jimmy. How the Good Guys Finally Won. Ballantine, 4-76, $1.75 
Bronowski, Jacob. The Ascent of Man. Little, Brown, rns 
Bugliosi, Vincent with Gentry, Curt. Helter-Skelter. Bantam, 10-75, $1.95 

t*Christie, Agatha. Curtain. Pocket Books, 10-76, pns 

Clark, Mary H. Where Are the Children? Dell, 4-76, pns 
Clavell, James. Shogun. Dell, 7-76, pns 
Crichton, Michael. The Great Train Robbery. Bantam, 1-76, $1.95 
Doctorow, E. L. Ragtime. Bantam, 8-76, tent. $2.25 
Ephron, Nora. Crazy Salad. Bantam, dns, pns 
Feingold, Ben F. Why Is Your Child Hyperactive? Random House, rns 
Galbraith, John K. Money. Bantam, tent. 9-76, pns 
Hailey, Arthur. The Moneychangers. Bantam, 3-76, tent. $1.95 
Higgins, Jack. The Eagle Has Landed. Bantam, 7-76, $1.95 
7Korda, Michael. Power. Random House, rns 
Kosinski, Jerzy. Cockpit. Bantam, 8-76, $1.95 

7*Lewis, R. W. B. Edith Wharton. Harper & Row, rns 
MacLean, Alistair. Circus. Fawcett, tent. 8-76, pns 
Michener, James. Centennial. Fawcett, 11-15-75, $2.75 
Morehouse, Laurence E. and Gross, L. Total Fitness. Pocket Books, 2-76, 


Porter, Sylvia. Sylvia Porter’s Money Book. Doubleday, rns 
Reuben, David. The Save Your Life Diet. Ballantine, 5-76, $1.75 
Ringer, Robert. Winning Through Intimidation. Fawcett, 7-76, pns 
Rossner, Judith. Looking for Mr. Goodbar. Pocket Books, 4-76, pns 

Theroux, Paul. The Great Railway Bazaar. Houghton Mifflin, rns 
White, Theodore H. Breach of Faith. Dell, 5-76, pns 
































rns rights not yet sold to 
paperback house 
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LIST NO. 9 


FILMMAKING AND NIDEO 


‘In Demand’ Titles from Eisenstein to Bergman, 
Cubists to the Japanese Movie Moguls 


Symbols: G—general interest; NF—nonfic- 
_ tion; T—technical material; YA—of interest 
to young adults; CIP—cataloging in publica- 
tion data. 


Barnouw, Eric, Documentary: A Histor 
of the Non-Fiction Film. 1974, 336p., 
Oxford, $10.95. G/NF 

A history of documentary film dealing with 
the major filmmakers and documentary 
movements everywhere in the world, past 
and present. 


Barsacq, Léon, with preface by Rene 
Clair (rev. and ed. by Elliott Stein), 
Caligari’s Cabinet . . . and Other Grand 
Illusions: A History of Film Design. 
1976, 252p., New York Graphic Soc., 
$14.95, G/NF/YA 

Survey of history and technology of film 
design, assessing the significance of each 
period for the development of film design as 
an integral part of every film. 


Charriere, Jacques, S. M. Eisenstein. 


NOVEMBER 1975 


‘Doubleday, CIP, $6.95. 


1974, 154p., Dutton, $8.95 paper. 
G/NF 
Large, detailed pictorial survey of all ten 
Eisenstein films, from Gloumov’s Diary 
(1923) to Ivan the Terrible (1944-45), 
including 250 shots from the films. 


Edelson, Edward, Visions of Tomorrow: 
Great Science Fiction from the Movies. 
1975, 128p., Doubleday, CIP, $4.95. 

YA/NF 
Traces the history of science-fiction movies, 
from A Trip to the Moon (1902) to those 
produced for television today. 


Glut, Donald F. and Jim Harmon, The 
Great Television Heroes. 1975, 248p., 
G/NF 

A nostalgic trip back to the early days of 
television; the delights and mishaps of that 
first freewheeling era. 


Haskell, Molly, From Reverence to 
Rape: The Treatment of Women in the 


Movies. 1974, 388p., Holt, CIP, $10. 

G/NF 
Well known film critic chronicles the 
changes in Hollywood’s attitudes about 
women in films from the silents to the seven- 
ties, telling us as much about our culture as 
about our movies, 


Horvath, Joan, Filmmaking for Begin- 
ners. 1974, 160p., CIP, Nelson, $5.95. 

G/NF/YA 
An easy-to-understand introduction to film- 
making, from the moment one plans the film 
until it is edited and ready for projection to 
an audience. 


Jackson, Gregory, Getting into Broadcast 
Journalism: A Guide to Careers in Radio 
and TV, 1974, 160p., Hawthorn, $6.95. 
G/NF/YA 
Up-to-the-minute information on the varied 
jobs in radio and TV news, covering all 
aspects of the field from the bottom up, in- 
cluding advice for women and minority 
group members seeking opportunities. 
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Rudolf Klein-Rogge as the accused in “The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari” (from Caligari’s 
Cabinet and Other Grand Illusions by Leon 
Barsacq). 





Johnson, Lincoln, Film: Space, Time, 
Light, and Sound. 1974, 340p., Holt, 
CIP, $12.95. G/NF 

Examines the filmmaker’s unique expressive 
materials, the methods of organizing these 
into complex structures, and the technical 
processes available. 


Kaminsky, Stuart M., (ed., with Joseph 
F. Hill), Ingmar Bergman: Essays in 
Criticism. 1975, 352p., Oxford, $4.95 
paper. G/NF 

The first collection of readings devoted 
solely to Bergman’s films. 


Kauffmann, Stanley, Living Images: 
Film Criticism and Comment. 1974, 
416p., Harper & Row, CIP, $10 cloth, 
$4.95 paper. G/NF/YA 

Reviews and essays on motion pictures and 
motion picture-making in 1971-74. 


Lawder, Standish D., The Cubist Cine- 
ma. 1975, 265p., NYU Press, $18.50 
cloth, $11.75 paper. G/NF 
Describes the interrelationships of Cubism 
in painting and in film. 
Lorentz, Pare, Lorentz on Film: Movies 
1927 to 1941. 1975, 228p., Hopkinson 
and Blake, $8.95 cloth, $5.50 paper. 
G/NF 
Collected reviews of a pioneer film critic 


and documentary filmmaker, spanning film- 
dom from the silents to World War II. 


MacCann, Richard Dyer and Edward S. 
Perry, The New Film Index: A Bibliog- 
raphy of Magazine ‘Articles in English, 
(1930-1970). 1975, 522p., Dutton, CIP, 
$35. G/NF 


Over 12,000 annotated entries arranged in 
chronological order under 278 categories in- 
cluding Film Theory and Criticism, Biog- 
raphy, Society, and Case Histories. A thor- 
oughly indexed reference book. 













































“In Demand” Bibliographies: 
How to Use Them 

American Libraries is publishing 
“In Demand” bibliographies by spe- 
cial arrangement with the Pub- 
lishers’ Library Promotion Group, 
which prepares the series. PLPG is 
a body of representatives from some 
one hundred trade book publishers. 

PLPG bibliographies cover areas 
in which patron demand is great for 
new and recent books. AL published 
“Modern Woman: Life Styles, Roles, 
Concerns” (List No. 7) and “Coping 
with Inflation” (List No. 8) in May 
and October, respectively. 

The bibliographies can be used as 
a checklist against your holdings; for 
putting together a special display of 
items already in the collection; for 
reader’s advisory work; for program . 
planning; for your own current 
awareness; and for many other 
needs that arise in relation to timely 
topics and user demand. 

“In Demand” is not designed to 
be an evaluative selection/ordering 
tool. Full information about the 
books is available in the publishers’ 
and/or jobbers’ new book catalogs. 
Addresses are found in standard bib- 
liographic sources. Prices indicated 
are publishers’ retail prices and are 
subject to change without notice. 

List No. 9 includes books pub- 
lished as adult trade titles January 
1974-July 1975, and paperbacks 
published as originals or simultane- 
ously with hardcover editions. 


Marsh, Ken, Independent Video: A 
Complete Guide to the Physics, Opera- 
tion, and Application of the New Tele- 
vision for the Student, the Artist, and for 
Community TV. 1974, 224p., Straight 
Arrow/distributed by Simon and Schus- 


ter, $7.95 paper. G/NF 


A definitive handbook of modern video; a 
basic text in a new field. 


Mast, Gerald and Marshall Cohen (eds., ) 
Film Theory and Criticism. 1974, 656p., 
Oxford, $4.95 paper. T/NF 


A collection of reprinted articles by influen- 
tial theorists as well as the more popular 
critics on the essential elements of film 
aesthetics and criticism. 


Mellen, Joan, Voices from the Japanese 
Cinema. 1975, 295p., Liveright/ Norton, 
CIP, $12.50 cloth, $4.95 paper. 

/NF 
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Interviews with the leading film directors 
of Japan and profiles covering their work 
chronologically and critically. 


Metz, Christian (trans. from French by 
Michael Taylor), Film Language: A 
Semiotics of the Cinema. 1974, 276p., 
Oxford, $10.95. T/NF 

Originally published in 1968, the book rep- 
resents a pioneering attempt to apply the 
insights of structural linguistics to film. 


Resch, George T., Super 8 Filmmaking. 
1975, 72p., Watts, $4.33 library. 
G/NF/YA 
Step-by-step information on all phases, from 
planning to projection, for the beginner. 


Robinson, Richard, The Video Primer. 
1974, 416p., Links/distributed by Hy- 
perion Press, $6.95 paper. T/NF 

Mechanics of video with description and 
evaluation of equipment and how to use it 
most effectively through technical expertise. 


Schickel, Richard and Bob Willoughby, 
The Platinum Years: On the Set with the 
Great Movies and Stars of the Last Three 
Decades. 1974, 268p., Random House, 
CIP, $25. G/NF/YA 

Covering, with witty text and 200 photos 
shot on the sets, the most important Amer- 
ican motion pictures of the last three de- 
cades and their stars. 


Sitney, P. Adams, Visionary Film: The 
American Avant-Garde. 1974, 464p., 
Oxford, $13.95. G/NF 


A coherent view of the avant-garde film 
tradition in America, assessing in depth the 
work of the major filmmakers in this tra- 
dition. 
Smith, Sharon, Women Who Make 
Movies. 1975, 317p., Hopkinson and 
Blake, $9.95 cloth, $5.95 paper. 
G/NF/YA 
Complete coverage of women filmmakers— 
directors, cinematographers, editors, pro- 
ducers—since 1896, including directory of 
today’s women filmmakers and their works. 


Trapnell, Coles, Teleplay: An Introduc- 
tion to Television Writing, rev. ed. 1974, 
260p., Hawthorn, $4.95 paper. 

G/T/NF/YA 
Clear and detailed advice on the theory and 
practice of writing for television. 


Vogel, Amos, Film as a Subversive Art. 
1974, 336p., Random House, CIP, $15. 

G/NF 
Bold exploration of “forbidden subjects” not 
usually covered in standard histories: sur- 
realism, expressionism, political films, and 
filmic assaults on narrative, time, and space. 


Wenden, D. J., The Birth of the Movies. 
1975, 192p., Dutton, $6.95 paper. 
G/NF/YA 
A general introduction, profusely illustrated, 
to the story of the motion picture from 1895 


to 1927 written by an historian rather than 
a movie buff. EA 
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Tidy Profits. How to run a library 
book sale good is the focus of A Book 
Sale Manual, a 1975 update prepared by 
the Friends of the San Francisco Public 
Library, who made $27,100 on their 
1974-75 programs. This 38-page guide 
includes chapters on personnel, collect- 
ing, sorting and pricing, staffing, publi- 
city, and finance. $4 prepaid from 
Friends, SFPL, Civic Center, CA 94102. 


Join NYLA, see the world. Enjoy a 
turkey dinner in Rio or a Christmas tree 
in Hong Kong by taking advantage of 
two trips offered by the New York Li- 
brary Association Tours. Through NYLA 


‘Tours for members, a vacation in Rio de 


Janeiro (November 25—December 3) 
costs $575. Or spend December 22 to 
January 7 in Hong Kong for $699 (plus 
fifteen percent gratuities). NYLA Tours, 
60 E. 42nd St., Suite 1242, NYC 10017 
(212-687-6625). 


Keeping Track. Over six hundred 
19th-century railroad and area maps are 
described in Railroad Maps of the 
United States, published by the Library 
of Congress, Entries in this 112-page il- 
lustrated bibliography were chosen from 
the collection of LC’s Geography and 
Map Division. $2.05; paper. SuDocs, 
USGPO, Washington, DC 20402 (stock 
no. 3004-00014). 


Primary resource. Personal accounts 
of American and Vietnamese soldiers 
fighting in the Indochina war are collect- 
ed in a 135-page paperback, Front Lines: 
Soldiers’ Writings from Vietnam. The 
publisher, Indochina Curriculum Group, 
is a group of teachers and anti-war ac- 
tivists trying to develop a comprehen- 


à "~ - - 


It’s a dog’s life in Mochito: The Story of an 
Ordinary Dog (Mochito: Historia de un Per- 
rito Ordinario), one of Prism Press’ first 
four bilingual books for children. Books 
feature Spanish and English text on facing 
pages. For more information, write the 
distributor, Blaine Ethridge—Books, 13977 
Penrod St., Detroit, MI 48223. 
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sive set of curriculum materials for high 
school students on the Vietnamese war. 
Front Lines is $2; for a brochure of other 
materials, write the Group at 11 Garden 
St., Cambridge, MA 02138. 


Gesundheit. “To Your Good Health!” 
is the title of an annotated bibliography 
published by the Office of Adult Ser- 
vices, the New York Public Library. The 
63 entries are divided into five cate- 
gories: Guides to Health; Sex and Child- 
bearing; Keeping Well; A Long and 
Healthy Life; and Understanding Illness. 
Free; send a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope to the Office of Adult Services, 
NYPL, 8 East 40th St., NY 10016. 


A tree grows in New Orleans. Collin 
Hamer of the New Orleans Public Li- 
brary wrote a 38-page booklet, Gene- 
alogical Materials in the NOPL, to “make 
it easier for people who are tracing their 
family trees.” To see how NOPL did it, 
send $1 to the Community Relations 
Office, NOPL, 219 Loyola Ave., New 
Orleans, LA 70140. 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Public Library Affirmative Action 
Based on ALA Institute 


Ed. Note: Last month, American Li- 
braries featured a report on implementa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin Li- 
brary of concepts learned in an ALA Af- 
firmative Action Institute, held in Chi- 
cago December 2-6, 1974. The follow- 
ing notes highlight the experience of a 
public library, Dayton and Montgomery 
County (Ohio) PL, before, during, and 
afier the Institute. Still another partici- 
pant, Prince Georges County (Md.) 
Memorial Library, wrote a new affirma- 
tive action plan and submitted it in late 
March to the Institute staff. PGCML has 
also scheduled training programs for su- 
pervisors, Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Committee members, and employ- 
ees, to run through June 1976. 


We were asked to be guinea pigs and 
we accepted the invitation with nineteen 
other libraries to participate in the first 
ALA Affirmative Action Institute last 
December. In doing so we hoped that 
we would get a better understanding of 
the subject and, more important, write 
an affirmative action plan for our library. 

A few relevant facts about our library: 
First, it is a county library governed by 
its own board. Second, there is an active 
community commitment to affirmative 
action administered by the Dayton Hu- 
man Relations Council. Finally, the li- 
brary has been concerned with affirma- 
tive action for many years, even before 
1957, when a brief equal opportunity 
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statement was included in our first per- 
sonnel code. 

In preparation for the Institute, the 
Human Relations Council was contacted 
for needed materials and its affirmative 
action slide presentation was featured at 
the November library staff meeting. 

Armed with employment statistics and 
staff polices we had been told to bring, 
we arrived for our first session. We 
plunged into the world of affirmative ac- 
tion in all of its complexities of law, 
terminology, practice, and administra- 
tion. At first, we found ourselves baffled 
by the lack of clear-cut answers to some 
questions and a sense of direction; we 
were exposed to such topics as methods 
of job analysis, including job content and 
job requirement determination, and con- 
cepts of goals and timetables. Finally, on 
Friday morning we submitted the draft 
of our affirmative action plan. 

On December 11 the implications of 
affirmative action for our library were 
presented at a meeting of the library’s 
coordinators and personnel recruitment 
staff. On December 14 we distributed 
“Affirmative Action Guidelines for Su- 
pervisors When Interviewing Candidates 
for Employment.” A workshop for 
twenty-five supervisors on this subject 
was held five days later, 

After receiving a copy of our draft af- 
firmative action plan from the ALA In- 
stitute staff, we duplicated and distrib- 
uted it to the coordinators and the Hu- 
man Relations Council for comments and 
suggestions. On February 3 the Human 
Relations Council director met with us 
and expressed his great satisfaction with 
the plan. At the same time he suggested 
a few changes and reviewed our person- 
nel forms and routines. The draft was 
approved on February 19 by the Library 
Board, which had been informed of each 
step taken in its preparation. On March 
10 copies of the approved affirmative ac- 
tion plan were given to each staff mem- 
ber and mailed to the appropriate local, 
state, and national bodies. 

What did we get out of attending the 
Institute? Most important, we did get 
our Affirmative Action Plan. The In- 
stitute provided the assistance, guid- 
ance, and atmosphere necessary to draft 
the plan. It caused us to revise our per- 
sonnel forms, redraft some job descrip- 
tions, and restructure some routines. As 
a result there is more documentation of 
personnel actions, making it easier to 
handle the currently larger number of 
applications in the personnel selection 
process, It takes more time, but it is time 
well worth it. a 


Appointments 


ELIZABETH M. SALZER, head of refer- 
ence services at SUNY in Albany, began 
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her new duties as head librarian of Stan- 


ford University’s (Calif.) Meyer Under- 


graduate Library on September 15. 


CHARLES E. Funk, JR., became Con- 
necticut State Librarian on October 15, 
succeeding Walter Brahm. He had been 
associate state librarian, Division of 
Reader Services, since January 1974. 
Mr. Funk received his library degree 
from Columbia in 1955. 


The Library of Congress Division for 
the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
has made two recent appointments: 
Mary JAck WINTLE as assistant chief, 
and ELLEN ZABEL as assistant chief for 
network development. Assisting the 
blind and physically handicapped 
through the Library of Congress for 12 
years, Ms. Wintle served the division as 
a regional library head, selection and 

ublications officer, and assistant chief 
for materials development. Ms. Zabel 
headed the blind and physically handi- 
capped divisions of the Kansas State Li- 
brary and Chicago Public Library before 
her most recent post as assistant chief 


librarian for branches and extensions, 


Chicago Public Library. 


LAURA GUTIERREZ-Wi1TT has been 
named head librarian of the T 
of Texas at Austin’s Latin American Col- 
lection, succeeding Nettie Lee Benson, 
who retired early this summer. 


Statement of Ownership 
and Management 


American Libraries is published once 
each month except in July-August, which 
is a combined issue (11 times yearly), by 
the American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. American 
Library Association, owner; Arthur Plotnik, 
editor. Second class postage paid at Chi- 
cago, IL and additional mailing offices. 
Printed in U.S.A. As a nonprofit organiza- 
tion authorized to mail at special rates 
(Section 132.122, Postal Manual), the pur- 
pose, function, and nonprofit status of this 
organization and the exempt status for 
federal income tax purposes have not 
changed during the preceding twelve 
months. 


) Extent and Nature of Circulation 
(“Average” figures denote the number of 


copies printed each issue during preced- 
ing 12 months; “Actual” figures denote 
number of copies of single issue pub- 
lished nearest to filing date—the Septem- 
ber 1975 issue). Total number of copies 
printed: Average 42,165; Actual 38,924. 
Paid circulation: not applicable (i.e., no 
sales through dealers, carriers, street ven- 
dors and counter sales), Mail subscrip- 
tions: Average 36,517; Actual 32,792. Total 
paid circulation: Average 36,517; Actual 
32,792. Free distribution: Average 3,335; 
Actual 3,744. Total distribution: Average 
39,852: Actual 36,536. Office use, left-over, 
unaccounted, spoiled after printing: Aver- 
age 2,313; Actual 2,388. Total (sum previ- 
ous two entries): Average 42,615; Actual 
38,924. 
Statement of Ownership, Management 
and Circulation (PS form 3526) for 
1975 filed with United States Post Of- 
ike Postmaster in Chicago, Sept. 17, 
975. 
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Charles E. Funk, Jr. 


The Library of Congress recently 
named JosePH W. Price chief of the 
Serial Record Division, Processing De- 
partment. He joined the LC staff in 1972 
as senior systems analyst for the National 
Serials Data Program. Through succes- 
sive promotions, Mr. Price became as- 
sistant chief (National and International 
Operations) of the Serial Record Divi- 
sion. He is the immediate past president 
of ALA’s Federal Librarians Round 
Table. 


Maurice P, MARCHANT is now acting 
director of the Brigham Young Univer- 
sity School of Library and Information 


Sciences, replacing Prof. H. Thayne 


Johnson, who requested a return to the 
teaching faculty. Dr. Marchant held a 
Council on Library Resources fellowship 
in 1972 for a study on staff involvement 
in university library management. 
Among his other honors, Dr. Marchant 
was awarded a Carnegie doctoral fellow- 
ship in higher education while at the 
University of Michigan. 


In recent staff changes at the Illinois 
State Library JAMES BEASLEY, associate 
director of library development, has been 
named deputy director; FRANK VAN 
ZANTEN, senior consultant for public li- 
braries and system services, has been ap- 
pointed associate director for library de- 
velopment; and EstHEr Hunn, head of 
the Materials Processing Branch, has 
retired. 


Retirements 

Ratpu E. McCoy retired late this 
summer after twenty-one years as li- 
brarian and professor of journalism at 
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale. 
He has been president of the Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries. 
Mr. McCoy is completing a ten-year sup- 
plement to Freedom of the Press: A Bib- 





liography, which received the 1969 
ALA/Scarecrow Press Award. 


Ending a career of almost half a cen- 
tury, BENJAMIN E. PowE 1 recently re- 
tired as librarian of Duke University. He 
was active in ALA for over thirty-five 
years, serving on many committees, on 
Council, as president of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries 
(1948-49), and as ALA president in 
1959-60. 


Deaths 


On September 18 ArLINE KERN Cus- 
TER, editor-in-chief of the National 
Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections 
and a nationally recognized authority on 
manuscript cataloging and indexing, 
died at George Washington University 
Hospital in Washington, D.C. Ms. Cus- 
ter joined the Library of Congress in 
1962 as an index editor of the NUCMC, 
becoming editor in 1963. She is survived 
by her husband, Benjamin A. Custer, 
head of the Library’s Decimal Classifica- 
tion Division. Memorial contributions 
may be sent to the Research on Sudden 
Infant Death Syndrome, Children’s Hos- 
pital, Washington, D.C., or the National 
Foundation for Sudden Infant Death, 
1501 Broadway, New York City 10036. 


Marran McFappeEN, former director 
of the Indianapolis-Marion County 
(Ind.) Public Library, died September 
7 in Shelbyville, Indiana, where she had 
lived the past nineteen years. 


CARROLL F. REYNOLDS, director of the 
University of Pittsburgh Falk Library 
of the Health Professions, died recently 
in Presbyterian-University Hospital in 
Pittsburgh. 


ELEANOR Hitt Morean died Septem- 
ber 20 at her home in Walnut Creek, 
California after a brief illness. She re- 
tired from the California State Library 
in 1952, where she had been assistant 
state librarian for twenty-two years. [_] 


CLASSIFIED 


NOTICE 











Respondents to advertisers offering faculty 
“urank” and “status” are advised that these 
terms are ambiguous and should inquire as 
to benefits involved, 

Applicants to positions should inquire as 
to residency requirements. ALA policy states 
that it is “opposed to any rule, regulation, 
or practice imposing as a condition of new 
or continued employment in any library a re- 
quirement of residence or U.S. citizenship 
except where a demonstrable danger to na- 
tional security is involved.” 

All advertisements submitted by institu- 
tions offering positions must include a salary 
range. The range should provide the applicant 
with an indication of the salary the institution 
is willing to provide for the position offered. 

All advertisements for the Positions Wanted 
and the Positions Open classification will be 
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edited to exclude direct or indirect refer- 
ences to race, creed, color, age, and sex as 
conditions of employment. 


Rates: $2 a printed line. ALA Personal mem- 


bers for Positions Wanted will receive 5 lines 
(limit, 2 consecutive issues) and Organiza- 
tional members for Positions Open will re- 
ceive 15 lines (limit, 3 consecutive issues) 
free. State if ALA member when placing ad- 
vertisement. Prepayment not accepted. 
Deadlines: Copy receipt and cancellation—2 
months preceding date of issue; send to 
American Libraries, Classified Advertising. 





JOBLINES 





If your institution or organization would like 
its jobline listed free, send formal authoriza- 
tion to American Libraries, Classified Ad- 
vertising. 

CALIFORNIA Library Association: (916) 443- 

1222 or (213) 629-5627. 

COLORADO State Library: (303) 892-2210. 
od bald OF COLUMBIA Library: (202) 223- 


FLORIDA State Library: (904) 488-5232. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS: (202) 426-6376. 
MARYLAND Library Association: (301) 685- 


5760. 
ae Library Association: (609) 695- 
NEW YORK Library Association: (212) 687-1352, 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, Southern 
California Chapter: (213) 795-2145, 





POSITIONS WANTED 





EXPERIENCED DOCUMENTS LIBRARIAN, U.S., 
U.N. and |.G.0., presently employed, with MLS 
from accredited library school desires refer- 
ence/documents position in Northern Califor- 
nia, Oregon, or Washington State. Challenging 
position and location paramount. Salary nego- 
tiable. Write B-714-W. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, academic library sys- 
tem, also curator of 2 special collections, 
seeks combined special collections-adminis- 
trative post. Prefer West Coast. Write B-715-W. 





CATALOGER at major art reference library in 
NYC since 4/74 seeks cataloging, reference, 
or subiect specialist position. MLS (CUNY 
9/73), BA (maj. Am, Hist., min, Chem—CUNY 
9/68), MA (hist.—CUNY 6/73), currently work- 
ing toward Ph.D. in history. 2 years’ prepro- 
fessional experience in bibliography, paoi 
ing, and technical services. Ability to handle 
technical services, reference, bibliography in 
most Western European languages as well as 
ability in supervision. Prefer New Jersey, but 
wng to relocate. Write D. J. Wanger, 57 Hud- 
son PI., Weehawken, NJ 07087. 





BEGINNING LIBRARIAN seeks position in cat- 
aloging, reference work at academic, public, or 
government library. MLS, MS (ed.), BA (Eng.), 
4 years’ nonprofessional experience in cat- 
cs fal it loans/ periodicals work. Write 





EXPERIENCED COLLEGE AND COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE LIBRARIAN, MA, MLS, Ph.D. 20 
years’ experience in all aspects of librarian- 
ship, including teaching. Resume available on 
request. Write B-717-W. 





CATALOGER. 13 years’ experience in regional 
library system, seeks suitable position. Knowl- 
edge of German. N. Blum, 167 Ten Eyck St., 
Watertown, NY 13601. 





POSITIONS OPEN 





ACADEMIC LIBRARY 





Administration 





NEW YORK. Head librarian needed to admin- 
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ister the science and technology department 


of Syracuse University libraries. The incum- 
bent will supervise all bibliographical, refer- 
ence, and general services provided by the de- 
partment and act as liaison with faculty and 
students in the sciences. An MLS from an ac- 
credited library school is required. At least 3 
years’ experience in a major science library 
and demonstrated ability in supervision and 
management of a major library is required. An 
undergraduate science major or 5 years’ ex- 
perience in a major science library is pre- 
ferred. Salary: $15,500+ depending on qualifi- 
cations. Send resume to R. Max Willocks, 
Asst. Dir. of Ls., Syracuse University, Syra- 
or M/F. 13210. An equal opportunity employ- 
er, : 





KENTUCKY. Head reference librarian. Univer- 
sity library. Responsible for coordination of all 
information services within the main library 
including: general information services and 
bibliographic guidance; document location 
and retrieval; computer-based citation and 
information retrieval services in conjunction 
with other appropriate library offices, Qualifi- 
cations: MLS from an ALA-accredited institu- 
tion, minimum 5 years’ experience as a refer- 
ence librarian in a recognized research library. 
Basic understanding of overall library func- 
tions and demonstrated ability to organize 
and administer a coordinated reference ser- 
vice required. Subject master’s and knowl- 
edge of 1 or more modern European languages 
highly desirable. Benefits: 22 working days’ 
vacation per year, TIAA-CREF, full faculty 
status, liberal fringe benefits, salary $14,000— 
$16,434. Apply to Robert Lee Caruthers, Uni- 
versity of Louisville Library, Belknap Campus, 
Louisville, KY 40208. An equal opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 





Services 





MISSISSIPPI. Delita State University. General 
reference librarian. MLS from accredited 
school. 1 year’s experience in academic li- 
brary or equivalent. To develop reference ser- 
vices to faculty and students, Faculty status. 
Fringe and retirement benefits. Salary: $10,- 
000+ annually depending on experience. Open 
September 1, 1975. Send resume and refer- 
ences to Rush G. Miller, W. B. Roberts Library, 
Delta State University, Cleveland, MS 38732. 
Minority applicants encouraged. 


ILLINOIS. Assistant education librarian. Mor- 
ris Library, Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondale. The library is a member of the 
Association of Research Libraries and Center 
for Research Libraries, Assistant education li- 
brarian to provide reference service and re- 
lated activities in Education/Psychology Di- 
vision library. Approximately half time devoted 
to education reference desk, remaining time 
to supportive reference activities and collec- 
tion development. Qualifications: 5th-year de- 
gree from ALA-accredited library school; 2nd 
master’s degree in psychology or education; 
1 modern foreign language. Two—three years’ 
experience in university reference position 
highly desirable. Salary and rank will depend 
on education and experience, but minimum 
$13,200. Participation in University Retirement 
System of Illinois, state-paid life, hospital, 
and surgical insurance. Voluntary participa- 
tion in tax-deferred annuity program. 37-hour 
week; 25 vacation days; 60 calendar days’ sick 
leave per contract year; 12-month appoint- 
ment. Position open with application to Sidney 
E. Matthews, Asst. Dir., Morris Library, South- 
ern Illinois University at Carbondale, Carbon- 
dale, IL 62901. An equal opportunity, affirma- 
tive-action employer. 





NEBRASKA. Position open: Circulation librar- 
ian. Wanted on or before December 1, 1975. 
Supervises operation of circulation system in 
200,000+ volume library. MLS required. Prefer 
strong background in statistics to formulate 
and develop effective program of library use 
patterns. Also to work with math and science 
departments as library liaison representative 
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in implementing recently received $46,000 
CLR-NEH grant. Salary $10,800+ eat on 
experience. Benefits include retirement (TIAA- 
CREF), health and life insurance. Send per- 
sonal letter, resume, and credentials to Ron 
Martin, Dir. of Ls., Kearney State College 
Kearney, NB 68847; (308) 236-4218. An equal 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





NEW MEXICO. Reference librarian. The refer- 
ence department includes general reference, 
government publications, ethnic studies, mi- 
croform areas. Qualifications: BS in science or 
mathematics; MLS from an ALA-accredited 
school; knowledge of foreign languages; abil- 
ity to communicate and work with the public. 
A second master’s, experience in an academic 
library and with computer assisted retrieval 
is desirable, Salary $9,600—$11,000; 12-month 
contract. Position available February 1, 1976. 
Apply to Sidney Yen, Search Committee, Gen- 
eral Library, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, NM 87131. 





Technical Processing 





NEW YORK. Syracuse University seeks a 
monographic/serials acquisitions librarian for 
its new and highly automated main library. 
MLS from an accredited library school, rea- 
sonable experience in onographic/serials 
acquisitions and in automated systems in li- 
braries necessary. Facility with 1 or more 
foreign languages desirable. Salary: $11,265+ 
depending on experience. Apply to R, Max Wil- 
locks, Asst. Dir. of Ls., Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, NY 13210. An equal opportunity em- 
ployer, M/F. 





COLORADO. Media cataloger. Auraria Librar- 
ies, University of Colorado at Denver. MLS 
from ALA-accredited library school and at 
least 3 years of cataloging experience in orig- 
inal LC cataloging, 1 year of which must be 
in media, Faculty rank, 12-month contract with 
22 days’ annual leave, TIAA—CREF and other 
benefits. Salary: $12,000. Position available Oc- 
tober 1, 1975. Please address applications in- 
cluding a vita to Elnora M. Mercado, Chrprsn., 
Search Committee for Media Cataloger, Aur- 
aria Libraries, c/o Metropolitan State College, 
Box 36, 250 W. 14th Ave., Denver, CO 80204. An 
equal opportunity, affirmative-action employ- 
er. 





MICHIGAN, Acquisitions librarian to plan, di- 
rect, coordinate, and evaluate the work of the 
acquisitions section, 5th-year graduate of an 
ALA-accredited library school with 3 years’ ex- 
petience. Salary range $10,500—$16,000 (begin- 
ning salary dependent on experience), fringe 
benefits. Apply to Helvi Walkonen, Dir., North- 
ern Michigan University Library, Marquette, 
MI 49855. An equal opportunity employer. 





OHIO. Regional campus technical service li- 
brarian. Serves 8 regional campus librarians 
on 5 regional campuses of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Responsible for coordinating the central- 
ized technical services to the regional cam- 
puses from main library on the Columbus 
campus, Acts as a liaison between the regional 
campus librarians and the Quick Editing 
(QUE) division (OCLC unit) of the libraries. 
Does all original cataloging for regional cam- 
puses using LC classification. Expected to plan 
and execute a system for cataloging nonbook 
materials. Supervises the acquisition process 
and bookkeeping for regional campus librar- 
ies. Facilitates borrowing from main campus 
collections, provides ILL locations for items 
not owned by OSU, and checks reference 
sources not locally owned for regional campus 
librarians. Staff includes library assistants and 
student assistants. Works closely with the Re- 
gional Campus Technical Services Steering 
Committee. Graduate degree from ALA-ac- 
credited library school. Three or more years 
of acceptable library experience, including 
some technical service experience. Catalog- 
ing experience, knowledge of Anglo-American 
cataloging rules, LC classification and subject 
headings desirable. Administrative abi ity, 
strong commitment to service. Salary up to 
$12,500 annually; salary and faculty rank com- 
mensurate with qualifications. Expected to 
meet university requirements for research and 
publications. Send re to Personnel Li- 
brarian, Ohio State University Ls., 1858 Neil 
Ave. Mall, Columbus, OH 43210. An equal op- 
portunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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NEW YORK. Assistant professor of library sci- 
‘ence. Position available September 1975. To 
teach graduate courses and advise graduate 
students in library administration, literature 
of the sciences, and medical librarianship. 
Must have master’s and doctorate in library 
science,. Salary range $13,000—$14,000 for 10- 
month appointment. Summer session teach- 
ing is available. Generous fringe benefits. 
‘Contact Mohammed Aman, Chrprsn., Depart- 


d iG ¿ment of Library and Information Science, 


St. John’s University, Jamaica, NY 11439; (212) 
(2A938000, ext. 209. An equal opportunity em- 
ployer. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY 





Administration 


` ARKANSAS. Director, North Arkansas Regional 


Library (Headquarters: Harrison). A 7-county 
jibrary system im the Ozark Mountains. MLS 


- >n | from ALA-accredited library school with appro- 


priate administrative experience required. Re- 
-| sponsible for supervision of all aspects of li- 
- brary service operation. Salary $10,000. 3 


‘ -| weeks’ vacation. Apply to Marietta Edens, 


_ | Chrprsn., Board of Trustees, 602 E. Church, 
| Berryville, AR 72616. 





OHIO. Community relations and personnel re- 
cruiting coordinator, Librarian V, $13,978— 
$16,994 (5 steps). Requires successful, respon- 
sible experience in professional library work 
with superior writing and oral communication 


Se | skills. Write for job description and applica- 
' | ‘tion form to Director, Dayton and Montgomery 
i = < f- County Public Library, 215 E. 3 St., Dayton, 


OH 45402. An equal opportunity employer. 





_ | MICHIGAN. Associate director, support serv- 


- ices: On a restructured administrative staff 
| -this position is responsible for the organiza- 
tion, planning, and direction of technical serv- 
ices; business management purchasing; data 


-~ | -processing and maintenance and shipping. 


Participates in the overall program and budget 
planning for the library, assuming major 
responsibility for the actual preparation of the 
budget. Together with the associate directors 
for personnel and public service, helps plan 
for development and utilization of staff, ac- 
quisition and organization of materials, recom- 
|. mendations of equipment, building changes 
and the overall maintenance of high standards 


. See |..of service. Requirements: master’s degree in 


- library science with background in account- 
ing and business techniques, extensive and 
-į appropriate experience at the supervisory 
- | level, and thorough knowledge of administra- 
tive procedures. Salary: $24,100—$26,000.Avail- 
able January 1, 1976. Contact Clara S. Jones, 
Dir., Public Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., 


| Detroit, MI 48202. 





| MARYLAND, Assistant director for county li- 


brary serving 107,000, collection 200,000 vol- 


; A . umes, annual operating budget $500,000. Min- 


__ | imum of 4 years’ professional experience in 
| public library required, to include at least 2 
4 years in responsible supervisory position. Sal- 
ary range $12,460—$17,320 in 6 annual incre- 
ments, appointment above base step negoti- 
able. Send résume to Charles Blank, Dir., 
Washington County Free Library, 100 S. Poto- 
mac St., Hagerstown, MD 21740. An equal op- 


-> | portunity employer. 





-| FLORIDA. Director for St. Lucie-Okeechobee 
| Regional Public Library. Central library lo- 
| cated near Florida East Coast Beach. Medium- 
| sized library system, 3 physical plants, book- 


+} mobile, and) 24 employees. Salary $12,000— 


* 1° $14,000 per year, Position requires MLS from 
| ALA-accredited library.school. Send letter and 
-| resume to the attention of J. Michael Brennan, 
'| St. Lucie-Okeechobee Regional Library, 124 N. 
_| Indian River Dr., Fort Pierce, FL 33450. l 


NORTH CAROLINA. h EEA librarian for 


Central NC Regional Library. Salary $9,708. 
| Beginning fringe benefits: retirement, longev- 
1 | ity bonuses, paid hospital, health and life. in- 
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NORTH CAROLINA, Regional director for Cen- 
tral NC Regional Library, headquarters Bur- 
lington. Requires MLS from ALA-accredited 
school with minimum 3 years’ top-level ad- 
ministrative experience in public library. Sal- 
ary $15,000—$16,000. Fringe benefits include 
retirement, longevity bonuses, paid hospital, 
life and health insurance. Apply to Wm, F. 
Ross, Bd. Chrprsn., 342 S. Spring St., Burling- 
ton, NC 27215. 





VIRGINIA. Extension coordinator. Supervisor 
of bookmobile and smaller branch services of 
rural-urban library system, related activities. 
Requires MSLS with 3 years’ experience in 
both administration and public service. Salary 
$11,568—$14,772 in 6 steps, usual benefits. Ap- 
ply to Director, Jefferson-Madison Regional Li- 
ph ae E. Jefferson St., Charlottesville, 





IOWA. Head of technical services. Responsi- 
ble for supervision of ordering, cataloging, and 
processing of all library materials. Some orig- 
inal cataloging required (minimal). Additional 
duties in public services, half-time. Requires 
MLS degree and appropriate experience. Sal- 
ary range $12,620—$15,295 with 22 days’ vaca- 
tion. Resume to Rodney J. Maxwell, Dir., Pub- 
erry timed 6th & Jackson Sts., Sioux City, 





MARYLAND. Administrative assistant to assist 
director of library system in building, main- 
tenance, and selection of library materials, 
promote library services in the community, 


weed collections, and perform special assign- 


ments as directed. Position requires an ac- 
credited MLS degree and successful experi- 
ence in areas described. Salary based on ex- 
perience within range of $11,563—$15,730 in 6 
steps; paid hospitalization, 4 weeks’ vacation, 


‘member State Teachers’ Retirement System. 


System serves population of 84,044 with 5 
branches and bookmobile in Western Mary- 
land. Reply to Robert L. Neal, Dir., Allegany 


County Library System, 31 Washington St., 


Cumberland, MD 21502, An equal opportunity 
employer. . . 





IOWA. Assistant director. The Sioux City Pub- 
lic Library serves a local population of 90,000 
and contracts for service to a 19-county re- 
gional system. The library has initiated inno» 


-vative and meaningful programs of service to 


the Indian community and to the business 
community, Responsibilities include adminis- 
trative assistance to the director and super- 
vision and guidance of the main library, 5 
branches, and a bookmobile. The successful 
candidate will have the MLS degree, appro- 
priate experience, statistical and fiscal savvy, 
and the ability to communicate both orally 
and in writing to both staff and the public. 
Salary range is $15,295—$18,561. Usual fringe 
benefits including 22 days’ vacation. Send 
resume to Rodney J. Maxwell, Dir., Public 
s aay, 6th & Jackson Sts., Sioux City, IA 





WANTED TO BUY 


COLOR PLATE BOOKS before 1865. Natural his- 
tory, views, atlases, etc. by Audubon, Gould, 
Ackermann Publications, etc. We will consider 
incomplete books outwardly in bad condition 
—the plates being of main importance. J. N. 
Bartfield Books, Inc., 45 W. 57 St., New York, 
NY 10019; (212) PL 3-1830. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 





OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature. Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
oan lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York, 





BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles. 
Free searching. Never an obligation to buy 
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EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, | 
wide search, reasonable prices from interna- | 


Palisades, CA 90272. 


tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific — a 





200,000 out-of-print, scholarly books in all sub- 

ject areas. Want lists invited. Free search 

service. Lincoln Book Shoppe, Inc., 905 West- 
minister St., Providence, RI 02903, 





THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 

foreign. Inquiries for single titles or desider- — 
ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
ee Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 





BACK ISSUE magazines: general, scholarly, 
technical. Designed to serve public libraries 
as well as high school and junior college li- 
braries. Please send want lists to Back Issues 
West, a Division of Ludwig Periodica, Box 
6688, Tucson, AZ 85716. 





PERIODICALS bought & sold. Sets, files, back 
issues. J. S. Canner & Co., 49-65 Landsdowne 
St., Boston, MA 02215. 





INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS, 

INC., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10003, 
carries one of the most comprehensive inven- 
tories of periodical backfiles. We invite in- 
quiries for complete sets, runs, volumes, and 
issues required. We also buy scientific and 
scholarly journals in all fields for cash or credit, 





U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. Out-of-print. — 
We buy, sell, and exchange. S. Ward, La Plata, 
MD 20646. Wanted: Monthly Catalog. Bok 





ABRAHAM’S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003.. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. | 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 





IRREGULAR SERIALS are one of our special- 
ties. Foreign books and periodicals, current 
and out-of-print. Albert J.. Phiebig, Inc., Box 
352, White Plains, NY 10602. 





BACK ISSUES—any title, any date, any ques- 
tions. Way’s Magazines Unlimited, Box AL-193, 
Seattle, WA 98111. 





SPECIAL SERVICES 





MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 





CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
children’s libraries put the new Sears list to 
work. Over 1,200 see, see also and notes cards 
+ 145-p. manual/list of headings w/Dewey 
numbers, $35.95. Woods Library Publishing Co., 
9159 Clifton Pk., Evergreen Park, IL 60642. 





LIBRARY FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

available. New concept provides a complete 

reporting system with emphasis on cost-con- 

trol techniques. Installation includes per- 

sonnel training and follow-up service. Irving 

pan ays Cons., 8655 N. Olcott Ave., Niles, 
6 H 





MARCFICHE: the least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. Marc Applied 
Romaa Company, Box 40035, Washington, 





AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
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The Day of the Book Catalog on Microfilm is Here....... 
And it Works Best When Displayed in the New ROM 2 


In late 1973, Information Design developed the concept 
for converting book catalogs to microfilm and displaying 
the data for easy use by patrons. The book catalog on 
computer-output-microfilm was a logical extension of 
library automation, and ID’s expertise in the manufac- 
ture of microfilm readers and library systems enabled 
us to bring some innovative approaches to this new 
method of library data handling. The original ROM was 
introduced, and librarians everywhere immediately saw 
the possibilities for greater efficiency in maintaining 
their catalogs, and at a much lower cost per entry. 
Patrons found the ROM easier and faster to use than 


either traditional cards or printed book catalogs. Now 
the new, improved ROM 2 is here and it’s easier to use, 
more reliable and better looking than ever. We’ll be LE 
to share with you the experience of the librarians who 
already have converted, or are now in the process of 
converting, to microfilm. Write Information Design, Inc., 
3247 Middlefield Road, Menlo Park, California 94025 
(415) 369-2962. 4 


ea 
E INFORMATION DESIGN, INC. 
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Cyclo-teacher® Learning: Aid... a step- 
by-step instructional resource intended to 
accelerate the learning of basic skills, 
concepts, and information. Needs no super- 
vision. Based on techniques of programmed ) The World Book Dictionary... | 
instruction. Uses include initial learning, 
reinforcement, enrichment, practice, and 
review. 


a resource for every library. There 
are two volumes...thumb indexed | 
over 200,00@atries, over 2,000 
illustrations...6 — an exclusive 124- 

page teaching s€ction om dictionary 

and language use. 









Contents 


Achievement Record Cyclo-teacher Manual 


Cyclo-teachef Learning Aid @eeez 
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The World Book Encyclopedia... Childcraft—The How and Why Library... 

a resource library for preschool and elementary 
grade children. Sample volume titles: About Me, 
How Things Work, The Green Kingdom. There 
are 15 volumes in all, fully illustrated, including 

a Guide and Index explaining the philosophy 
and objectives of the set from the educator's point 
of view, plus 55 Curriculum Enrichment Guides. 


annually revised, continuously re- 
searched. Classroom research in 
every state and province and cur- 
riculum analysis assist the editors in 
keeping World Book in step with 
educational needs. 


Now, put both motivation and the joy of “finding out” on your 


shelves...with a learning system structured to meet both students R D BOOK 
and librarians’ needs. WO L 
Your World Book representative is listed in the Yellow Pages. Box 3311, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
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